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PREFACE 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH,  2.  literary  artist  of  great  genius 
-  and  remarkably  good  fortune,  brought  into  being  about 
1 137  the  romance  which  was  to  pass  for  centuries  as  a 
genuine  history  of  the  kings  of  Britain.  Geoffrey's  book  is  well 
known,  as  are  the  criticisms  by  William  of  Newburgh  (ca.  1198) 
and  Polydore  Vergil  (1506)  and  the  defense  by  John  Leland 
(1544)  and  his  disciples.  But  there  has  been  no  systematic  and 
intensive  investigation  of  the  use  the  Anglo-Latin  chroniclers 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  made  of  the  Historia 
Re  gum  Britanniae  and  the  credence  they  lent  it. 

R.  H.  Fletcher,  in  his  book  The  Arthurian  Material  in  the 
Chronicles  (Boston,  1906),  may  be  said  to  have  dealt  with  the 
subject  in  a  measure,  but  his  treatment  is  in  one  respect  much 
narrower  and  in  another  much  broader  than  that  offered  in  the 
present  study.  On  the  one  hand,  he  confined  himself  to  the 
Arthurian  period;  yet  a  reexamination  of  all  the  works  in  Latin 
referred  to  by  him  proves  that  he  missed  what  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  findings  herein  presented :  the  Lanercost  Chro- 
nicon,  passages  in  the  Chronicon  of  Adam  Usk,  the  Galfridian 
description  in  the  Annales  Angliae  et  Scotiae  of  Edward  Fs  wed- 
ding festivities,  the  Whethamstede  quotation,  and  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  investigations  extended  to  works  ranging  in 
date  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  included 
Continental  chroniclers,  and  chroniclers  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
vernacular. 

Historians  searching  the  chronicles  have  consistently  disre- 
garded that  fictitious  material  in  them  which  it  has  been  pre- 
cisely my  purpose  to  investigate.  What  was  chaff  in  the  field  to 
them  has  been  grist  for  my  mill.  My  authority,  for  the  most  part, 
has  been  original  Latin  documents,  that  is  to  say,  chronicles,  state 
papers,  and  other  records.  All  the  printed  Latin  chronicles  rang- 
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ing  in  date  from  1300  to  1500, 1  have  examined  in  chronological 
order  and  divided  into  tw^o  groups:  those  which  draw  upon 
Geoftrey,  and  those  which  do  not.  The  first  group,  I  have  sub- 
divided into  four  classes  according  to  the  use  direct  or  indirect 
made  of  the  HRB  and  the  credence  lent  it.  A  preliminary  outline 
will  show  the  plan  I  have  followed  in  the  ensuing  discussion : 

I.  Chroniclers  who  draw  freely  upon  Geoffrey  without  in  any  way 
questioning  his  reliability. 

II.  Those  who  draw  freely  upon  him  but  question  certain  passages, 
sometimes  retaining  them. 

III.  Those  who,  thbugh  they  do  not  explicitly  question  Geoffrey's 
reliability,  use  him  for  a  particular  purpose  only,  usually  political. 

IV.  Those  who  are  conscious  of  the  fictitious  character  of  the  HRB 
and  who  expose  the  true  nature  of  its  fables. 

The  translations,  whether  in  the  form  of  direct  quotations  or 
of  summaries,  are  mine,  of  necessity  as  a  rule,  since  very  few  of 
the  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  chronicles  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular. 

The  printed  chronicles  I  have  examined  number  fifty-six  (and 
part  of  another).  As  to  unprinted  chronicles,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  Hardy  and 
others,^  that  they  contain  further  evidence  of  real  importance. 

Once  only  have  I  dealt  with  a  chronicle  the  complete  text  of 
which  I  have  not  examined  at  first  hand.  This  is  the  Granarium 
de  Viris  lllustribus  of  John  of  Whethamstede  {ca.  1465),  the 
single  known  manuscript  of  which  lies  unedited  in  the  British 
Museum.  Under  present  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  depend 
on  that  part  of  the  Granarium  which  is  quoted  by  Camden  in 
Britannia  (edition  of  1590),  pp.  vii-viii. 

*  T.  D.  Hardy,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Materials  Relating  to  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  arid  Ireland  (3  vols.,  Rolls  Series,  1 862-1 871);  H.  D.  L.  Ward,  Catalogue  of 
Romances  in  the  Department  of  MSS  in  the  British  Museum  (London,  1883),  I,  198  ff.; 
C.  L.  Kingsford,  English  Historical  Literature  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (Oxford,  1913), 
pp.  xii-xvii,  and  passim;  Fletcher,  The  Arthurian  Material  in  the  Chronicles  (Boston, 
1906);  N.  R.  Ker,  Medieval  Libraries  of  Great  Britain,  a  List  of  Surviving  Boo/{s  (Lon- 
don, 1941).  A.  Griscom,  The  Llistoria  Regum  Britanniae  of  Geofjrey  of  Monmouth 
(New  York,  1929),  pp.  551-582,  lists  190  extant  MSS  of  the  HRB,  48  of  them  from 
the  twelfth  century. 
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Chroniclers  who  do  not  borrow  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
HRB  are  left  out  of  account  in  this  study ;  a  list  of  their  chronicles 
is  given  in  Appendix  I,  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  students 
in  this  field. 

For  permission  to  make  use,  in  the  present  monograph,  of  my 
article  "The  Historia  Re  gum  Britanniae  and  Four  Medieval 
Chroniclers,"  in  Speculum  (Vol.  XXI,  No.  i,  January,  1946),  I 
am  indebted  to  the  editor  of  that  journal.  Professor  S.  H.  Cross. 

I  would  need  Professor  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock's  gift  of  phrase  to  ex- 
press adequately  my  gratitude  to  him  for  having  suggested  a 
subject  which  has  provided  so  attractive  a  field  for  research  and 
for  having  followed  with  kindly  interest  the  progress  of  the 
work.  I  am  indebted  also  to  Professor  W.  A.  Morris  for  advice, 
and  to  Monsignor  Joseph  Gleason  for  the  use  of  rare  books  in 
the  Gleason  Library,  San  Francisco  College  for  Women. 

L.  K. 
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GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH 

AND  THE 
LATE  LATIN  CHRONICLERS 

1300-1500 

I:  INTRODUCTION 

GEOFFREY  OF  monmouth's  Historiu  Regum  Britanniae  is  so 
-  generally  accepted  today  as  the  work  of  an  ingenious 
romancer  that  it  may  cause  some  surprise  even  to  scholars 
that  the  use  of  it  as  a  source  by  Latin  chroniclers  in  England  dur- 
ing the  later  Middle  Ages  should  provide  matter  for  serious  study. 
Yet  investigation  proves  that  Geoffrey's  book  v^as  regarded  un- 
questioningly  as  authentic  history  by  chronicler  after  chronicler, 
and  that  not  a  fev^  incorporated  in  their  histories  large  sections 
of  it  as  sober  facts :  its  long  line  of  kings  descended  from  Brutus, 
the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  the  "Briton  hope"  that  supremacy  in 
the  island  w^ould  be  restored  to  the  Welsh,  the  origins  of  the  right 
of  Britain  to  domination  over  neighboring  countries,  and  more. 
Their  reason  for  thus  borrov^ing  v^as,  I  believe,  tw^of old :  First, 
Geoffrey  had  taken  remarkable  care  to  give  the  HRB  the  appear- 
ance of  history,  and  had  succeeded  so  admirably  that  uncritical 
readers  might  v^ell  be  deceived.  Secondly,  the  chroniclers,  in 
compiling  a  universal  history  after  the  example  of  Continental 
writers,  welcomed  Geoffrey's  book  on  two  counts :  it  supplied  a 
glorious  prelude  for  the  already  known  history  of  Britain,  and 
it  filled  a  gap  for  which  there  were  scant  documents  extant, 
namely,  the  period  between  the  departure  of  the  Roman  legions 
in  410  and  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine  in  597.  Hence  they  drew 
willingly  upon  the  HRB  for  the  record  of  events  chiefly  political 
in  Britain  from  the  arrival  of  Brutus,  the  eponymous  founder,  to 
the  death  of  Cadwallader,  king  of  the  Britons,  in  689.  Moreover, 
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"history  and  story  had  not  yet  made  their  declaration  of  mutual 
independence,"  and  in  the  majority  of  medieval  minds  poetic 
faith,  and  admiration  whether  for  the  author  or  for  his  subject, 
especially  when  these  ministered  to  national  pride,  were  stronger 
than  a  sense  of  obligation  to  examine  the  authenticity  of  records 
of  the  remote  past. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  chronicles  we  may 
turn  to  a  foreword  in  the  Annals  of  Worcester  (a.d.  1-1377)'  that 
throws  light  on  the  way  in  which  these  monastic  records  usually 
took  shape,  and  on  how  the  annalist  was  at  once  transcriber, 
abridger,  compiler,  and  author.'  For  past  history,  the  chronicler 
or  historian  of  the  monastery  either  took  the  compilation  of 
his  predecessor  or  borrowed  a  volume  of  annals  from  another, 
often  a  neighboring,  religious  house,  and  used  it  as  a  basis,  inter- 
polating matter  at  hand  from  other  sources.  For  contemporary 
history,  current  events  entered  in  the  monastery  journal  provided 
material  by  means  of  which  "liber  annuatim  augmentatur." 
These  entries  were  made  only  by  the  official  chronicler,  "cui 
iniunctum  fuerit  in  corpore  libri  succincta  brevitate  describat." 
However,  to  facilitate  his  task  a  "schedula"  attached  to  the  jour- 
nal hung  from  it  throughout  the  year.  On  this  the  monks  were 
urged  to  jot  down  in  pencil— "plumbo  notentur"— anything 
memorable  they  might  happen  to  hear.  From  these  contribu- 
tions, together  with  the  material  collected  by  the  official  scribe, 
chronicles  such  as  the  Flores  Historiarum  were  compiled.  And 
among  the  scribes  the  HRB  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  favor- 
ite sourcebooks.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  chronicles  of  the  first 
group- 

^  For  notes  to  §  I  see  page  91. 


II:  CHRONICLERS  WHO  DRAW  FREELY  UPON 
GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH  WITHOUT 
QUESTIONING  HIS  RELIABILITY 

I.  Flores  Historiarum,  4004  b.c.-a.d.  1326 

The  Flores  Historiarum]  a  pseudo-historical  narrative  extend- 
ing from  the  Creation  to  a.d.  1326,  is  an  example  of  a  chronicle 
incorporating  in  its  earlier  portion  either  with  verbal  identity 
or  close  similarity  almost  the  entire  content  of  the  HRB,  This 
portion  is  a  curious  mixture  of  historical  and  legendary  matter, 
to  lend  w^eight  to  v^hich  a  chronological  arrangement— of  an 
unusual  nature,  to  say  the  least— has  been  devised.  The  author 
assigns  the  events  of  universal  history  before  the  year  a.d.  4  to 
one  of  the  first  ^^^  ages  of  the  v^orld,  and  establishes  chronology 
by  referring  chiefly  to  Biblical  periods,  be  they  of  judges  or  kings 
of  Israel,  or  to  the  reigns  of  Asiatic  monarchs,  or  even  to  the  lives 
of  Greek  poets.  After  a.d.  4  a  date  is  affixed  to  each  entry,  whether 
legendary  or  historical. 

The  compiler's  chief  other  sources  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  HRB—hom  the  time  that  Heli  ruled  Israel  to  a.d.  689,  accord- 
ing to  its  author— are:  for  general  history.  Ado  of  Vienne;  for 
the  reigns  of  the  popes,  the  Vitae  Pontificum;  and  for  the  early 
history  of  Britain,  Bede,  Sigebert  of  Gembloux,'  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  Florence  of  Worcester. 
Among  these,  Geoffrey  is  by  far  the  foremost  authority.  A  careful 
weighing  of  the  expansions,  alterations,  and  omissions  made  by 
the  chronicler  in  utilizing  the  HRB  reveals  none  that  may  fairly 
be  construed  as  a  sign  of  mistrust  of  Geoffrey  or  as  rating  him 
inferior  to  Bede,  Sigebert,  or  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

And  here  it  will  be  in  order  to  comment  briefly  on  the  nature 
of  the  modifications  of  Geoffrey's  text'  just  alluded  to.  We  may 
begin  with  the  expansions. 

^  For  notes  to  §  II  see  pages  91-98. 
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*  reddutl^fraterng  pacu  L 


Page  28^  of  Sigebcrt's  Chronicon  (ist  ed.,  Paris,  Jehan  Petit,  15 13)  showing  that  passages 
from  Geoffrey  had  been  inserted  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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tLHerculanus  Peruiinuseps  aTotila  regefedo  captte  mar^ 


tyrizaturtpoilmorte  veto  I  corpori  caput  eius  vnitu 


1  muenitur^CTotilagicilia  inuadit:Narfesyero  eu 
[nuchus  Rhomanofu  Patricius  ordinatur  8C  cotra  To 


tlla  deiiinatur>  ^LTheudegifilo  iter  coutuandu  a  fiiis 

7-t<>rpnfn  ?  Alalia  rponat-  fn^  A/*.vrw»^*V./-io  o#Wo  *^/-«ii^ 


£±i 


;4-+ 


Tpereptoiflgila  regnaFfup  Vuifigothos  antsnoue 


BSiian 

MM   S  1  31  I  X  f   ^4-      I     I 

CNarfes  Albutno  regi  JLongobardoru  confaderatur- 


tlOblitfandus  Remigius  Remorum  epilcopus> 


jy-r 


dMi;^ 

Page  28"  of  Sigebert's  Chronicon  (ist  ed.,  Paris,  Jehan  Petit,  15 13)  showing  that  passages 
from  Geoffrey  had  been  inserted  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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Besides  quoting  verbatim  the  HRB  to  fill  out  his  narrative,  the 
compiler  expands  Geoffrey's  account  by  interpolating,  as  com- 
mentary, notes  drav^n  from  oral  tradition.  For  instance,  in  the 
entry  for  the  year  541  he  identifies  Avalon  w^ith  Glastonbury, 
adding  to  Geoffrey's  "ad  sananda  vulnera  in  insula  Avalonis"  the 
clause  "quae  nunc  Glastonia  dicitur.'"  Then  with  a  view  evidently 
to  rationalizing  the  account  of  Arthur's  disappearance  the  chron- 
icler explains  that  the  dying  king  kept  himself  from  sight  that 
his  enemies  might  not  insult  his  misfortunes  and  that  his  friends 
might  not  grieve.  "Hence  it  is,"  he  continues,  "that  because  the 
histories  say  nothing  of  the  death  of  Arthur  or  of  his  burial,  the 
nations  of  the  Britons,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  affec- 
tion for  him,  contend  that  he  is  still  alive."  Later  he  records  the 
finding  of  Arthur's  bones  at  Glastonbury.^ 

Again  it  is  oral  tradition  confirmed  by  documents  in  monas- 
tic archives  which  prompts  a  significant  addition  to  Geoffrey's 
statement  that  Lucius,  first  Christian  king  of  Britain,  had  with 
great  liberality  given  lands  and  revenues  to  the  new  Christian 
churches.'  "Furthermore,"  adds  the  chronicler,  "he  confirmed  all 
his  gifts  by  charters  and  written  securities."  This  presumption  is 
in  keeping  with  the  Roman  system,  but,  in  the  light  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  charters  fabricated  at  both  St.  Albans  and  Westminster 
Abbey  between  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  prob- 
able motive  for  the  insertion  is  easily  discernible.  We  more  than 
suspect  that  the  scribe  would  not  have  the  monasteries  of  his 
order  less  well  provided  with  mythical  charters  than  other  mo- 
nastic houses— charters  granted  by  early  kings  and  regarded  as 
enhancing  the  prestige  of  the  abbey;  expedient,  too,  for  uphold- 
ing its  rights  in  disputes  with  troublesome  lords. 

The  compiler  sees  another  opportunity  of  augmenting  the 
glory  of  St.  Albans  by  a  timely  interpolation  in  Geoffrey's  account 
of  King  Uther's  last  illness.^  The  king,  when  all  other  waters  were 
nauseous  to  him,  was  accustomed,  relates  Geoffrey,  to  repair  to 
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a  certain  fountain  which  invariably  refreshed  him.  This  foun- 
tain, the  monk  interposes,  is  beHeved  to  have  been  the  very  spring 
which  the  holy  martyr  Alban  provided  by  miracle  from  dry  soil 
for  his  thirsty  people  as  he  was  being  led  to  martyrdom. 

So  much  for  the  expansions.  These,  which  seem  to  be  the  most 
significant,  suffice  to  illustrate  the  method  and  the  varying  pur- 
pose of  the  chronicler  as  he  admits  here  one,  there  another. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  his  task  was  so  to  modify  Geoffrey's 
text  as  to  make  it  fit  into  a  framework  of  dates  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  his  readers.  Anyone  with  a  less  consuming  passion 
for  chronology  than  the  author  of  the  VH  would  have  been 
daunted  by  the  formidable  undertaking  of  assigning  dates  to 
almost  every  event,  factual  or  fabulous,  drawn  from  the  history 
which  the  extraordinarily  intelligent  Geoffrey  had  the  wisdom 
to  leave  almost  entirely  without  dates.^  As  was  all  but  inevitable, 
inconsistencies  sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  the  enterprising  chron- 
icler's pen.  To  illustrate:  There  is  a  double  entry  made  of  the 
deaths  of  Cymbeline"  and  Arviragus.^°  Cymbeline's  death  in  one 
occurs  eighteen  years  earlier  than  in  the  other,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy of  seventeen  years  between  the  dates  assigned  in  the 
two  successive  accounts  of  the  last  years  and  death  of  Arviragus. 

Moreover,  in  his  endeavors  to  give  fabulous  stories  a  definite 
historical  background  the  compiler  has  resorted  to  altering  names 
that  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  date  he  has  chosen 
to  assign  to  the  event  in  question.  He  places  Arthur's  invasion 
of  Norway  in  533,  "the  same  year  that  Cerdic,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  died.""  But  Geoffrey's  account  of  this  invasion  mentions 
that  Arthur,  having  made  Lot  king  of  Norway,  sent  Walwan 
(Gawain),  Lot's  twelve-year-old  son  and  Arthur's  nephew,  to 
be  trained  as  a  page  at  the  court  of  Pope  Sulpicius.^'  No  pope  by 
that  name  was  listed  in  the  Vitae  Pontificum;  accordingly,  the 
chronicler  changed  the  name  to  Vigilius,  recorded  as  Roman  pon- 
tiff during  the  period  that  followed  the  death  of  Cerdic.'' 
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In  the  nature  of  alterations  are  the  condensations  of  speeches 
and  letters.  Evidently  the  compiler  of  the  FH  dislikes  or  con- 
siders inappropriate  the  embodying  of  long  rhetorical  passages 
in  a  sober  chronicle.  He  does  not  scruple  to  abbreviate  those  in 
Geoffrey's  text,  or  merely  to  refer  to  them,  or  even  to  omit  them. 
Thus  he  condenses  both  the  lamentations  of  Guithelinus,  Arch- 
bishop of  London,  over  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions 
from  Britain  and  his  appeal  for  assistance  to  Aldroen  of  Armor- 
ica.^*  Then,  seemingly  to  assure  his  readers  that  he  is  familiar  with 
the  entire  speeches  in  the  HRB,  he  inserts  the  clause,  "Cumque 
haec  et  alia  archiepiscopus  diu  allegasset,"  before  proceeding  to 
use  the  same  method  of  abridgment  in  relating  Aldroen's  re- 
sponse and  his  promise  to  send  to  Britain  as  king  his  brother 
Constantine.  The  archbishop  greets  Constantine  with  the  accla- 
mations :  "Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat.  Assit 
igitur  Christus  regi  Britanniae  qui  est  defensio  nostra,  ut  insu- 
1am  miserrimam  ad  pristinam  reducat  libertatem.'"^  Throughout 
these  passages  the  chronicler  has  admirably  preserved  the  sub- 
stance and  spirit  of  Geoffrey's  more  elaborate  account;  happily 
he  wrote  verbatim  the  six  words  which,  of  all  those  penned  by 
Geoffrey  and  by  him,  have  been  the  most  often  repeated  through- 
out the  ages :  "Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat." 

But  the  emendation  of  Geoffrey's  text  has  at  times  the  effect 
of  altering  the  whole  tone  of  a  passage.  One  instance  will  suffice 
to  illustrate.  In  the  HRB,  after  the  capture  of  Pandrasus,  king  of 
Greece,  by  the  army  of  Brutus,  Mempricius,  an  old  counselor  on 
the  Trojan  side,  makes  a  long  speech  vibrating  with  emotion," 
in  which  he  adduces  various  reasons  why  the  Trojans  should  not 
put  Pandrasus  to  death,  and  why  the  conquerors  cannot  hope  to 
settle  down  in  peace  in  the  land  wrested  from  their  victim.  It 
were  advisable,  rather,  the  speaker  concludes,  to  request  the  lib- 
erty to  depart ;  and  he  presents  the  advantages  of  such  a  line  of 
conduct  from  a  wholly  utilitarian  point  of  view.  The  monastic 
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compiler  reduces  this  lengthy  harangue  to  a  few  words  straight 
to  the  point,  simplifies  the  argument,  and  shifts  the  emphasis  to 
the  ethical  aspect  of  the  situation.  The  Trojans,  he  has  Mem- 
pricius  announce,  are  under  the  obligation  of  leaving  to  Pan- 
drasus  what  is  rightfully  his,  and  of  departing  to  search  elsewhere 
for  a  land  which  they  may  rightfully  make  theirs. 

There  are  other  alterations  which  are  omissions  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Such  is  the  passing  over  of  any  mention  of  Uther's  gaining 
entrance  into  the  fortress  of  Tintagel  before  the  death  of  Gorlois, 
an  omission  prompted  presumably  by  ethical  considerations  and 
resulting  in  representing  Arthur's  birth  as  properly  legitimate. 
Nor  was  this  omission  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  chron- 
icler to  exclude  magic;  he  includes  the  story  of  the  enchanted 
tower,  the  transfer  of  the  Giants'  Dance,  the  preternatural  birth 
of  Merlin,  the  entire  book  of  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  verbatim, 
and  the  marvelous  feats  of  the  chivalrous  Armorican,  Brian. 

The  most  extensive  omissions,  however,  are  from  the  ninth 
and  tenth  books  of  the  HRB.  Geoffrey  devotes  chapter  after 
chapter  to  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  glorious  triumphs  of 
Arthur,  his  solemn  crown-wearing  in  the  City  of  the  Legions, 
his  extraordinary  exploits  on  the  Continent,  including  the  killing 
of  a  giant  on  Mont-Saint-Michel,  the  slaughter  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Lucius  Hiberius  and  his  army,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
surviving  Romans  to  ignominious  flight  or  slavery.  Three  concise 
entries  in  the  FH"  reduce  the  brilliant  record  to  one  victory  over 
Lucius— that  at  Langres,— Arthur's  march  toward  Italy,  and  his 
receiving,  while  crossing  the  Alps,  news  of  Modred's  rebellion 
and  marriage  to  Guinevere.  This  abridgment  seems  to  be  rather 
a  simplification  of  narrative  than  a  questioning  of  the  veracity 
of  Geoffrey's  account;  a  preference  for  restriction  to  what  the 
chronicler  believed  to  be  historical  fact,  excluding  the  embellish- 
ments introduced  by  Geoffrey  after  the  example  of  Herodotus 
and  Livy.  The  fourth  and  last  entry,''  dealing  with  Arthur's  last 
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years,  records  his  return  to  Britain,  his  victory  over  Modred, 
Guinevere's  flight  to  a  convent,  Arthur's  mortal  wound,  and  his 
bestow^al  of  the  crow^n  on  Constantine.  This  v^hole  series  of 
events,  beginning  with  the  battle  at  Langres,  the  chronicler  dis- 
tributes over  the  years  from  536  to  542,  a  longer  period  than  the 
HRB  seems  to  indicate.  Then,  as  if  conscious  that  his  account  of 
Arthur's  glorious  and  extensive  campaigns  has  been  conspicu- 
ously scant,  he  inserts  an  entry  in  praise  of  this  "rex  magnificus" 
who  by  his  triumphs  and  his  "dubius  exitus"  has  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  Merlin,  and  whose  exploits  will  long  be  food  for  the 
tellers  of  tales.'' 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  modifications  in  the  text  of  the  HRB 
made  by  the  compiler  are  almost  negligible.  In  the  course  of  his 
narrative  he  cites  the  HRB  four  times :  twice  to  honor  the  book 
and  its  author ;"°  and  twice  to  prove  the  truth  of  statements  which 
have  today  been  discarded  as  Geoffrey's  inventions.  Thus  he  calls 
the  HRB  to  witness  that  Amphibalus  was  the  name  of  the  con- 
fessor of  the  faith  by  whom  St.  Alban  was  converted  in  303,^^  and 
that  Cadwallader,  whom  Bede  calls  Caedwalla,'''  was  the  son  of 
Cadwallo,  king  of  the  Britons,  who  slew  Edwin  and  Oswald  in 
633  and  642,  respectively.'''  When  he  has  made  his  last  entry  con- 
cerning Cadwallader,  whose  death  he,  with  Geoffrey,  assigns  to 
the  year  689,  he  reminds  his  readers  that  he  has  no  longer  the 
HRB  to  draw  upon.  "The  same  year,"  he  writes,  "Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  who  was  afterward  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's,  terminated 
the  History  of  the  Britons,"  and  then  quotes  verbatim  the  colo- 
phon of  the  HRB,  in  which  Geoffrey,  after  having  deplored  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Welsh,  counsels  his  contemporaries  to  be 
silent  concerning  the  British  kings,  since  they  had  not  seen,  as 
he  had,  "Britannici  sermonis  librum  vetustissimum." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  FH  chronicler  embodies  in 
his  work  the  entire  book  of  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,^'  which 
formed  part  of  the  "vetustissimus  liber"  translated  by  Geoffrey, 
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according  to  his  own  assertion,  out  of  the  British  tongue.  In  later 
chapters  of  the  VH,  the  chronicler  points  to  events  exactly  ful- 
filling two  of  these  prophecies.  Merlin  had  said:  "Delebitur 
religio  in  insula  et  transmutatio  primarum  sedium  fiet;  dignitas 
Londoniae  adornabit  Doroberniam.'""  The  pagan  sons  of  the 
Christian  king,  Sabert,  banished  (ca.  6i6)  Mellitus,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  restored  idolatry  in  Essex;  Mellitus  became  in 
619  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'"  Thus,  "the  dignity  of  London 
adorned  Canterbury."  To  this  interpretation,  justified  by  his- 
torical events  that  had  taken  place  ^Mt  centuries  before  the 
"prophecies"  were  written,  the  chronicler  adds,  on  the  authority 
of  Geoffrey  alone,  that  London  "semper  habuerat  temporibus 
Britannorum  archiepiscopum."" 

Merely  mentioned  here  and  discussed  later  in  connection  with 
political  events  to  which  it  is  related  and  which  throw  light  on 
its  interpretation  will  be  the  entry  for  1279  recording  that  the 
Welsh  persistently  urged  Llewelyn  ap  Gryff yth  to  go  forth  fear- 
lessly with  his  army  to  oppose  Edward  I,  for  Llewelyn  was  the 
prince  destined,  according  to  the  utterance  of  Merlin,  "to  be 
crowned  with  the  diadem  of  Brutus,"''  that  is,  to  be  king  of 
Britain. 

Both  these  prophecies  are  typical  of  those  which  appear  later 
in  various  chronicles.  Some  of  the  authors  are  sufficiently  discrim- 
inating to  admit  little  of  Geoffrey's  Historia  besides  his  Merlin 
into  their  works.  And  perhaps  they  know  that  Merlin  is  an  alias 
of  Geoffrey. 

That  to  Geoffrey  through  his  spokesman,  Merlin,  is  due  the 
credit  of  introducing  the  political  prophecy  into  England,  that 
it  had  such  marked  characteristics  as  to  be  called  Galfridian,  and 
that  it  exerted  influence  on  literature  and  politics  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  for  five  centuries  after  Geoffrey,  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  modern  scholars.""*  My  own  findings  confirm  the 
truth  of  their  premises  and  the  reliability  of  their  conclusions. 
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The  majority  of  Latin  chroniclers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  make  use  of  the  prophecies  of  Merlin.  Some  incorporate 
the  entire  seventh  book  of  the  HRB;  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  others  make  at  least  one  reference  to  prophecies  bearing  on 
political  affairs  and  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled.  This  use  may 
be  due  either  to  superstition  or  to  mere  wonder  at  the  curious 
aptness  of  the  predictions.  The  habit  of  looking  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  Geoffrey's  prophecies  concerning  kings  upon  the 
accession  of  a  monarch  finds  a  parallel  in  the  modern  interest,  per- 
sistent to  the  present  day,  in  the  famous  "prophecies  of  Malachy."'° 
Many  persons  upon  the  election  of  a  sovereign  pontiff  consult 
these  with  the  same  curiosity,  if  not  with  the  same  credence,  as 
was  stimulated  by  the  prophecies  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
throughout  the  centuries  succeeding  their  enunciation  in  the 
person  of  his  Merlin.'"^ 

2.  Joannis  Historici  Angliae  Chronicon  ad  annum  1350 

The  curious  fourteenth-century  chronicle,  Joannis  Historici 
Angliae  ChroniconT  although  ascribed  to  a  specific  individual, 
may  justly  be  considered  anonymous.  The  only  known  MS  has 
been  printed  but  once,  by  Johannes  Ludewig,  who  published  it 
in  1741  together  with  other  MSS  which  he  had  collected  from 
the  archives  of  various  German  courts  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Concerning  the  text  of  the  Chronicon  Lude- 
wig makes  only  three  short  remarks:  first,  that  it  contains  in  con- 
cise form  the  summary  of  many  events  which  often  are  unique— 
"singularia  multoties"— and  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  lengthier 
chronicles;  second,  that  it  seems  to  be  an  abridgment  of  a  more 
comprehensive  work;  and  third,  that  the  writer's  particular  at- 
tention to  English  affairs  marks  him  unquestionably  as  one  to 
be  classed  among  English  historians.'' 

The  purpose  the  AC  was  meant  to  serve,  or  the  sources  whence 
it  was  drawn,  the  author  does  not  announce;  however,  it  is  plain 
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that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  manual  of  "main  facts  of  English 
history"  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners.  The  source  for  the  history 
of  Britain  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  is  none  other  than  the  HRB.  Neither  Geoffrey  nor  his 
Historia  is  ever  mentioned ;  nevertheless,  the  chronicler  consist- 
ently selects  for  his  handbook  of  minimum  essentials  passages 
from  Geoffrey,  both  striking  and  picturesque,  in  which  his  Brit- 
ish kings  perform  remarkable,  not  to  say  highly  improbable, 
feats.  He  gives,  for  instance,  in  a  slightly  abbreviated  form,  the 
account  of  Leir's  necromantic  father,  Bladud,  who  fitted  himself 
with  wings  and  in  a  trial  flight  crashed  to  his  death  on  the  Tem- 
ple of  London,  a.m.  3080;  and,  conciscely  yet  affectingly,  Leir's 
test  of  his  daughters'  love.'* 

There  follow  entries  on  the  reigns  of  Arviragus,  Lucius, 
Carausius,  Maximian,  Vortigern,  and  others,  all  represented  as 
historical  kings  of  Britain  before  Arthur;  and  of  Conan,  Malgo, 
and  others,  as  successors  of  Arthur.^'  These  notices  are  all  brief; 
apparently,  John  the  Historian  is  accelerating  his  story  in  order 
to  reach  the  era  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Of  Arthur  he  re- 
cords this  very  summary  note:  "Arthurus  apud  Britones  coro- 
natur;  Glastoniae  in  valle  Avallone  sepelitur.'"'  This  limiting 
of  the  notice  to  Arthur's  accession  and  his  burial  is  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  chronicler's  assumption  that  his  readers  were 
familiar  with  the  king's  achievements  and  needed  simply  the 
mention  of  his  name  to  recall  them.  The  method  of  assumption 
is  known  to  professors  and  students  of  all  times,  and  may  well 
have  been  used  by  this  master  of  compression. 

The  chronology  used  and  the  stress  laid  upon  eponymous 
names  throughout  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  CA  was  com- 
posed cursorily  and  from  memory.  The  chronicler  himself,  it 
would  seem,  was  well  acquainted  with  either  the  entire  HRB  or 
a  synopsis  of  it,  and  drew  upon  it  uncritically,  holding  it  to  be 
"true  history"— the  best  he  knew  of  the  early  kings  of  Britain.'' 
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3.  Thomae  Sprotti  Chronica,  from  the  Creation  to  a.d.  1377 

The  Chronica  associated  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Sprott/^ 
author  of  a  history  of  the  abbots  of  Canterbury  used  by  Thomas 
Elmham,  does  not  rank  with  the  great  works  of  Matthew  Paris 
or  of  WiUiam  Rishanger;  rather  is  it  an  example  of  the  minor 
chronicles  compiled  without  critical  estimate  of  sources,  and 
lacking  vivid  presentation  of  contemporary  events.  The  work  as 
well  as  its  author  owes  its  fame  to  Thomas  Hearne,  eighteenth- 
century  antiquarian,  who  edited  it  con  amore.  In  a  preface 
Hearne  gives  timely  instruction  that  the  Chronica  is  not  to  be 
rejected  because  of  its  chronological  anomalies— to  Herodotus 
and  all  his  learned  line  of  historians  splendid  achievements  have 
been  more  important  than  the  temporal  settings  in  which  they 
were  performed.  Why  Hearne  offers  the  apology  becomes  clear 
as  one  notes  the  use  which  the  Chronica  makes  of  the  HRB. 

Sprott  opens  the  history  of  Britain  by  providing  an  eponymous 
discoverer  for  the  island  of  Albion,  and  a  legendary  genealogy 
for  the  giants  whom  Brutus,  according  to  Geoffrey,  found  there 
on  his  arrival."'  Two  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  advent 
of  Brutus,  we  read  in  the  Chronica,  the  nameless  island  had 
been  settled  by  twenty-nine  daughters,  "multum  speciosae,"  of 
Cecrops,  king  of  Greece.'"  These  queens  had  been  exiled  because 
they  had  refused  to  be  dominated  by  their  husbands.  Albyna,  the 
eldest,  gave  her  name  to  the  island,  which  was  gradually  peo- 
pled by  giants  begotten  by  incubi.  It  was  this  race  of  giants,  de- 
scended from  Albyna  and  her  sisters,  that  Brutus  and  "his  brother 
Coroneus"  either  killed  or  drove  to  the  mountains.  Brutus  re- 
named the  island  Britain  and  founded  a  city.  New  Troy. 

There  follows  a  laudatory  account  of  the  achievements  of  Brutus 
and  his  successors.  An  outstanding  characteristic  of  Sprott's  nar- 
rative is  that,  while  for  the  sake  of  conciseness  it  passes  over  many 
incidents  in  the  HRB,  it  loses  no  opportunity  to  magnify  the 
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glory  and  the  exploits  of  the  kings  of  Britain.  Belinus  conquers 
Rome,  Germany,  and  other  kingdoms;  Regilbred  surpasses  all 
mortal  beings  in  musical  skill;  Casobilaunus  {sic)  subdues  Julius 
Caesar.  Thus  in  rapid  succession  are  extolled  the  numerous  kings 
provided  by  Geoffrey  and  the  few  known  historical  kings. 

When  Sprott  treats  of  the  Arthurian  period,  the  apotheosis 
of  Arthur  reaches  a  height  not  attained  in  any  other  chronicle. 
After  a  few  words  about  the  magic  circumstances  attending 
Arthur's  birth,  the  chronicler's  account  passes  immediately  to  the 
time  when  Lucius  "Papirius,"  demanding  the  payment  of  trib- 
ute by  Britain  to  Rome,  comes  to  France  with  an  array  of  sub- 
ject potentates:  the  kings  of  Spain,  three  kings  of  Greece,  the 
kings  of  Hungary,  and  five  pagan  kings,  namely,  of  Babylonia, 
Bithynia,  Boeotia,  Greece,  and  Phrygia,*'  with  earls,  barons,  and 
knights  without  number.  Arthur  is  accompanied  by  the  kings 
of  the  Danes,  of  Norway,  of  Scotia,  and  three  kings  of  Ireland ; 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  all  the  dukes  of  greater  and  lesser 
Britain;  sixty  thousand  knights  from  Britain  alone,  and  two 
thousand  from  Armorica,  besides  the  infantry;  and  from  the 
six  islands,  namely,  Ireland,  Iceland,  Gotland,  the  Orkneys,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark,  six  times  twenty  thousand.  The  enumera- 
tion at  first  follows  Geoffrey's  exactly;  then,  as  it  continues,  it 
magnifies  his  numbers  extravagantly:  eighty  thousand  more  cav- 
alry are  supplied  by  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  increasing  Geoffrey's 
183,000  to  260,000.  Finally,  when  the  two  hosts  meet,  Lucius,  the 
Roman  emperor,  with  kings,  dukes,  and  earls— the  chronicler 
knows  the  exact  number  of  each— falls  in  battle.  Arthur  with  his 
own  hand  slays  the  kings  of  Libya  and  Syria,  and  sends  the  corpse 
of  Lucius  to  Rome,  informing  the  Senate  that  such  is  the  tribute 
which  Britain  has  decreed  to  render  to  Rome.  "And  Arthur  held 
a  Round  Table  in  France  for  forty  days.'"'  The  transition  from 
the  battle,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  HRB,  to  the 
Round  Table,  which  has  no  mention  in  it,  seems  sudden,  but 
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clearly  the  celebration  is  held  in  honor  of  the  triumph.  Again 
the  chronicler  revels  in  royalty  and  numbers.  At  the  Round  Table 
were  nine  kings,  eighteen  dukes,  innumerable  barons,  nineteen 
archbishops,  and  fifty  bishops.  To  the  solemnity  came  twelve 
messengers  from  Rome  demanding  tribute.  At  this  point  the 
story  abruptly  drops  to  an  anticlimax  and  breaks  off:  Arthur 
gave  the  kingdom  of  Britain  to  Constantine,  his  relative,  son  of 
Cador,  who  had  been  slain  in  battle.  "Et  obiit  Arthurus."  From 
Arthur's  death  Sprott  immediately  passes  on  to  recount  a  tale  of 
Arthur's  immortality,  told  by  Sicilians  living  near  Mount  Etna.*" 

The  next  phase  of  the  account  is  a  summary  of  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  HRB.  It  includes  the  coming  to  Britain  of  Gurmund 
of  Africa  and  the  loss  by  the  Britons  of  their  kingdom.  Without 
comment,  the  compiler  turns  then  to  Bede  as  a  source. 

Of  all  the  chronicles  which  borrow  from  Geoffrey,  this,  from 
both  a  historical  and  a  literary  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  poorest. 
Clarity  in  this  instance  is  not  proportionate  to  brevity.  An  impres- 
sion of  confusion  is  left  in  the  reader's  mind  by  the  abrupt  dis- 
connected entries  drawn  from  the  HRB  and  elsewhere,  by  one 
lacking  in  power  of  intelligent  selection  and  organization.  There 
is  no  sign  of  awareness  that  the  HRB  is  not  an  entirely  reliable 
source  for  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Britain. 

4.  Chronica  Regum  Angliae  per  Thomam  Otterbourne,  a  Bruto 
ad  annum  1420 

Far  superior  to  Sprott's  chronicle  both  in  content  and  work- 
manship and  far  happier  in  its  use  of  the  HRB  is  Thomas  Otter- 
bourne's  Chronica  Regum  Angliae,  a  history  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  the  legendary  Brutus  to  Henry  VI."  In  his  pro- 
logue, full  of  poetic  fragrance,  Otterbourne  tells  the  reader  how 
his  soul  has  been  warmed  by  the  old  chronicles  read  in  moments 
snatched  from  a  busy  life,  and  how  he  has  been  moved  to  tran- 
scribe parts  of  them  most  worthy  of  remembrance  in  order  to 
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share  them  with  those  who  have  not  many  chronicles,  or  who 
have  not  access  to  those  they  possess.  He  is  persuaded  that  it  is 
good  for  us  to  look  back  on  the  uphill  path  of  life— "callis  vitae"— 
trodden  by  our  predecessors,  men  like  ourselves  human,  yet  ex- 
celling in  prudence,  fortitude,  justice,  temperance;  courageous 
men  of  whom  our  chroniclers  have  written,  and  who  lived  in 
our  own  land,  "optima  insularum.'""  His  introductory  eulogy 
on  the  natural  beauties  of  the  island,  rivaling  the  speech  put  upon 
the  lips  of  the  old  patriot  John  of  Gaunt  in  Shakespeare's  Richard 
U,  is  drawn  in  part  from  the  HRB.^^ 

For  if  all  the  old  chroniclers  fascinate  Otterbourne,  no  one 
of  them  has  charmed  him  so  much  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
Indeed  this  favorite  is  his  chief,  almost  his  only,  source  for  the 
early  history  of  Britain.  Not  that  Otterbourne  habitually  echoes 
him  word  for  word;  rather  is  it  that  while  preserving  his  own 
pleasing  rminner— t/ el ociter  scribentis—ht  yet  follows  Geoffrey 
closely.  Thus  in  reproducing  Geoffrey's  account  of  Leir  and  his 
daughters"  he  strips  away  all  the  embroidery,  woven  largely  of 
epithets,  lamentations,  and  conversations,  with  which  Geoffrey 
adorned  his  tale  to  secure  poignant  effects.  Rightly  Otterbourne 
judged  that  such  expressions  as  "credulus  pater,"  "carissima  filia," 
"instabilem  felicitatem,"  "irrevocabilia  seria  fatorum"  would  be 
out  of  place  in  his  rapid  narrative,  however  much  they  might 
help  the  reader  to  realize  that  here  in  the  tale  of  Leir  sunt  lac- 
rimae  rerum.  Further,  Otterbourne  shows  that  he  had  a  nice 
sense  of  composition,  for,  two  digressions  apart,  his  condensation 
of  his  original  is  the  work  of  an  expert  in  the  art  of  selecting. 

The  most  important  digression— in  fact,  the  only  long  one  in 
his  history  of  the  kings  of  Britain'^— occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
reign  of  Gurguint  Barbtruc,  and  there  is  method  in  the  apparent 
madness  of  his  deviation.*"  A  little  retrospect  is  necessary. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  according  to  Geoffrey,  Gurguint  Barb- 
truc, one  of  his  most  splendid  kings  of  Britain,  on  his  way  home 
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after  having  received  the  submission  of  the  king  of  Norway,  met 
on  the  sea  near  the  Orkney  Islands,  Partholoim,  a  Spanish  duke, 
with  thirty  ships  of  exiles  from  Spain  called  Basclenses.  These 
begged  permission  of  King  Gurguint  to  settle  in  Britain;  he 
refused  to  grant  their  petition,  and  assigned  them  instead  a  home 
in  Ireland,  which  was  then  a  desert  without  a  single  inhabitant. 
Otterbourne  repeats  this  story  as  if  he  thought  it,  like  Geoffrey's 
other  legends  or  inventions,  to  be  historical  fact,  and  adds  that 
the  mention  of  Ireland  offers  him  an  opportunity  to  sketch  briefly 
the  history  of  the  five  conquests  of  that  country.  The  first,  he  says, 
was  that  by  Cesara,  Noah's  granddaughter,  who,  dreading  the 
Deluge,  migrated,  a  year  before  it  actually  came,  with  three  men 
and  fifty  women  to  Ireland. 

When  in  due  time  Otterbourne  comes  to  the  fifth  conquest, 
he  remarks  that  Geoffrey  has  given  an  account  of  it  in  his  pages 
relating  to  Gurguint  Barbtruc  and  Partholoim.  For  the  Spaniards 
whom,  according  to  Geoffrey,  Gurguint  met  were  descended 
from  one  Gaitelus,  who,  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  received  the  gift  of  speaking  many  tongues,  and  out  of 
these  composed  the  Gaelic  language.  Now  Gaitelus,  Otterbourne 
continues,  married  Scotia,  daughter  of  Pharao,  and  subsequently 
settled  in  Spain,  where  his  descendants  multiplied.  Eventually 
they  were  expelled  from  Spain  and,  sailing  the  sea  in  quest  of  a 
new  home,  were  met  by  Gurguint,  who  gave  them  Ireland. 
Hence,  concludes  Otterbourne,  it  is  evident  that  by  ancient  right 
Ireland  ought  to  belong  to  Britain.  He  reverts  to  this  incident 
to  establish  the  right  of  Britain  to  sovereignty  over  Scotland  in  his 
version  of  the  Roman  conquest,  in  which  he  models  his  history 
of  the  thirty-seven  kings  of  Britain  on  Geoffrey's  genealogy  of 
these  mostly  mythical  sovereigns. 

One  link  in  this  genealogy,  the  fabulous  King  Marius,  is 
given  special  emphasis,  and  is  turned  to  patriotic  account  by  the 
chronicler,  who  not  only  accepts  but  magnifies  his  achievements; 
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he  reinforces  with  additions  of  his  own  this  king's  claim,  invented 
by  Geoffrey,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.  Thus,  after  having 
echoed  Geoffrey's  story™  of  the  conquest  by  Marius  of  the  multi- 
tude of  Picts  brought  from  Scythia  to  Britain  by  Roderic,  their 
king,  and  his  account  of  how  the  victor  assigned  Albania  to 
the  vanquished,  and,  yet  again,  Geoffrey's  tale  of  how  the  Picts, 
having  no  wives  and  being  disdained  by  the  daughters  of  the 
Britons,  sailed  to  Ireland,  and  successfully  wooed  the  daughters 
of  Erin  whom  they  brought  back  to  Scotland,  Otterbourne  in- 
geniously links  these  Irish  brides  with  Gaitelus,  whom  he  has 
touched  up  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  in  preceding  pages, 
and  for  a  special  purpose.  It  was,  he  says,  the  Irish  descendants  of 
Gaitelus  and  Scotia  who  married  the  Picts  vanquished  by  Marius, 
and  from  this  it  follows  that  Britain  has  a  double  right  to  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Scots— a  right  on  the  maternal  side,  so  to  speak, 
as  well  as  on  the  paternal. 

But  if,  patriotic  Briton  that  he  is,  Otterbourne  casts  historical 
discretion  to  the  winds  when  it  is  a  question  of  establishing  Eng- 
lish claims  to  sovereignty  over  both  Ireland  and  Scotland,  he 
makes  no  endeavor,  either,  to  rationalize  the  extraordinary  feats 
of  personages  figuring  in  the  HRB.  He  repeats  gravely  the  state- 
ment that  Arthur  subjected  thirty  kingdoms  to  his  dominion, 
and  accepts  seriously  the  account  of  the  71,300  virgins— Geoffrey 
says  70,000— who,  being  sent  as  wives  to  the  Britons  in  Armorica, 
were  either  lost  at  sea  or  martyred  by  Guanius,  king  of  the  Huns, 
and  Melga,  king  of  the  Picts.  More  naively  still,  he  mentions,  not 
once,  but  twice,  that  the  Giants'  Dance— Stonehenge— was  trans- 
ported from  Mount  Killaraus  in  Ireland  to  Salisbury  Plain  by 
the  magician  Merlin.'''  Concerning  the  wizard's  powers  Otter- 
bourne expresses  no  doubt ;  Merlin's  book  of  prophecies,  however, 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  CRA,  although  Merlin  himself  receives 
honorable  mention  as  the  seer  who  prophesied  during  the  reign 
of  Vortigern.^' 
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Another  prophecy  of  Geoffrey's  to  which  Otterbourne  lends 
credence  is  that  made  by  an  angel  to  Cadwallader  in  Armorica. 
This  revelation  he  presents  as  a  significant  historical  fact  and 
recounts  it  in  detail,  though  not  quite  so  fully  as  it  is  in  the  source. 
According  to  the  HRB,  the  angelic  voice  made  know^n  to  Cad- 
w^allader  that  God  did  not  v^ish  the  Britons  to  reign  again  before 
the  time  should  come  of  v^hich  Merlin  had  told  Arthur  in  proph- 
ecy; further,  he  himself  w^as  to  go  to  Rome,  present  himself  to 
Pope  Sergius,  and  do  penance ;  upon  his  death,  he  v^ould  be  num- 
bered among  the  saints.  Likev^ise  it  was  promised  to  Cadwallader 
that  through  the  merit  of  their  faith  the  Britons  would  regain 
their  lost  power  after  his  bones  had  been  translated  from  Rome 
to  his  native  land;  then,  too,  the  relics  of  the  saints,  which  had 
been  hidden  away  when  the  pagans  invaded  Britain,  would  be 
restored  for  veneration.  Fittingly  Otterbourne  brings  his  account 
of  the  second  conquest  of  Britain  to  a  close  with  this  episode, 
adding  only  that  Cadwallader,  having  received  the  message, 
went  to  Rome  and  there  died  a.d.  689,  and  that  Athelstan  was  the 
first  king  of  the  Angles  to  wear  the  crown.^"" 

Otterbourne  takes  leave  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  has 
served  him  to  such  good  purpose,  with  a  simple  "Haec  Galfri- 
dus"— an  eloquent  testimony,  for  all  its  brevity,  to  his  reliance 
upon  Geoffrey's  veracity  as  a  historian.  Otterbourne's  effort  to 
perpetuate  the  "old  history"  is  obviously  a  labor  of  love;  being  an 
artist,  he  gives  more  shapeliness  to  his  work  than  the  majority  of 
chroniclers.  To  him  belongs,  I  believe,  the  distinction  of  being 
the  latest  Latin  chronicler  to  retell,  as  "true  history,"  virtually 
the  entire  substance  of  the  HRB. 

5.  Chronicon  Joannis  Bromton  Abbatis  Jornalensis  ab  598  ad 
1 198  (written  ca.  1437) 

Another  fifteenth-century  history  which  many  times  draws 
directly  upon  the  HRB,  and  once  indirectly  upon  it  through  Hig- 
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den's  Polychronicon,  is  that  known  as  the  Chronicon  Joannis 
Bromton/'  The  ascription  of  the  authorship  to  John  Brompton, 
abbot  of  Jervaulx  in  1437,  may  possibly  be  incorrect/'  but  modern 
scholars  while  doubtful  continue  to  designate  the  well-known 
MS  by  its  heretofore  accepted  title.  As  to  the  historical  value  of 
the  Chronicon,  a  modern  critic''  has  neatly  summed  it  up  in 
these  words :  "It  has  been  the  means  of  importing  many  fables 
into  our  history."  And  indeed,  whosoever  the  author  was,  he  was 
a  close  second  to  Geoflrey  in  the  fine  art  of  fabling. 

But  it  was  by  no  means  in  the  light  of  a  fabler  that  he  looked 
upon  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  It  is  very  evident  that  he  consid- 
ered him  a  peerless  authority  on  the  history  of  the  Britons. 
The  opening  sentence  of  the  Chronicon  is  quoted  textually  from 
the  HRB;  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  he  mentions  Geoffrey  by 
name  sixteen  times  ;'^  and,  to  cap  all,  he  openly  announces  that 
the  HRB  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  is  the  very  raison  d'etre  of 
his  own  undertaking.  For  indeed  Brompton's  purpose  in  writing 
the  Chronicon  is  to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  HRB  as  well  as 
to  continue  the  history  of  his  country  down  to  Henry  II.  But  in 
the  matter  of  omissions  Brompton  would  not  have  his  readers 
imagine  that  Geoffrey  has  been  caught  nodding.  Geoffrey,  he 
says,  has  given  us  in  his  book  translated  from  the  British  tongue, 
and  commonly  called  the  Brut,  the  history  of  the  Britons  from 
Brutus  to  Cadwallader.  However,  concerning  the  conversion  of 
England  by  St.  Augustine,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  who  succeeded 
Athelstan,  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  Geoffrey  has  not  chosen 
to  enter  into  detail,  so  he,  Brompton,  will  write  an  account  of 
the  missionaries  sent  by  Pope  Gregory,  and  of  the  kings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  dynasties  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.''  In  proceeding  according  to  his  plan  he  manifests  his  par- 
tiality to  Geoffrey  by  taking  every  opportunity  to  quote  him  ver- 
batim or  to  refer  to  him  with  respect  and  confidence.''  At  times 
he  pauses  to  note  that  Geoffrey  presents  in  more  concise  form 
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the  substance  of  what  he  is  recounting,  or,  again,  to  remark  that  he 
himself  will  be  brief  since  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  what 
Geoffrey  has  related  in  detail.""  Thus  Brompton  allows  no  reader 
of  his  Chronicon  to  be  long  unmindful  of  Geoffrey  or  of  his 
authority  as  a  historian. 

The  efforts  made  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  restore  learning 
among  his  subjects  offer  an  occasion  to  compare  Alfred's  achieve- 
ments with  the  great  Arthur's.  Alfred,  Brompton  recognizes, 
zealously  encouraged  letters  in  parts  of  the  realm  and  founded 
a  university  at  Oxford \^  but  the  west  reaped  no  benefit  from  his 
enterprises  in  behalf  of  culture.  Long  before  Alfred's  time,  how- 
ever, learning  had  flourished  in  parts  of  the  island  not  reached 
by  Alfred's  revival.  Certainly,  for  instance,  in  the  City  of  the 
Legions,  now  called  Caerleon,  in  South  Wales,  there  were  in 
Arthur's  day  astrologers  and  philosophers  skilled  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  "This  is  made  sufficiently  clear,"  Brompton  says, 
"by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  when  he  describes  the  court  of  King 
Arthur.'""  Here,  no  doubt,  Brompton  has  in  mind  Geoffrey's  de- 
scription of  the  famous  Pentecostal  feast  held  in  the  City  of  the 
Legions.  One  of  the  city's  glories  was  a  college  of  two  hundred 
philosophers  expert  in  astronomy  and  other  liberal  arts,  who 
diligently  observed  the  courses  of  the  stars  and  gave  Arthur  true 
predictions  of  prodigies  to  come.  But  why,  one  wonders,  did 
Brompton  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  comparison  between 
Arthur  and  Alfred?  Possibly  his  purpose  was  to  remind  his 
readers  of  the  early  glories  of  the  island  in  culture  as  well  as  in 
conquest,  and  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  Geoffrey's  HRB—a. 
supreme  court  of  appeal,  would  they  prove  Britain's  claims  to 
distinction  in  either  field  before  the  seventh  century. 

When  Brompton  comes  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  the  third 
Norman  ruler,  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  recall  Merlin.  Henry 
is,  he  reminds  his  readers,  the  Lion  of  Justice  whom  Merlinus 
Ambrosius  names  in  the  HRBT  Again,  he  sees  the  fulfillment 
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of  a  prophecy  of  this  seer  in  the  rebelHon  of  the  sons  of  Henry  II 
against  their  father.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  Geoffrey  assigned 
the  prophecies  to  the  reign  of  Vortigern,  that  is  to  say,  the  fifth 
century,  thus  giving  the  seer  a  semblance  of  foreknowledge  of 
events,  especially  political,  some  of  which  had  actually  occurred 
before  Geoffrey  published  his  Historia;  besides  these  ex  post  facto 
predictions,  there  are  other  "prophecies"  which  are  at  best  ex- 
amples of  intelligent  anticipation;  still  others  are  pure  revelings 
of  Geoffrey's  imagination,  first  in  zoological  and  then  in  astro- 
nomical symbols.  Whether  or  not  Brompton  in  good  faith  held 
these  utterances  to  be  genuinely  prophetic  it  is  hard  to  say.  At 
any  rate,  he  is  one  of  those  chroniclers  who  yielded  to  the  fascina- 
tion which  the  pretended  prophecies  were  to  exercise  for  three 
centuries  or  more. 

For  his  review  of  the  events  of  Henry  IPs  reign,  Brompton 
uses  as  his  direct  source  Higden's  Polychronicon,  transcribing 
it  with  as  little  evidence  of  critical  acumen  as  he  has  manifested 
toward  the  HRB.  Even  here,  where  the  clear  evidence  of  discrep- 
ancies, pointed  out  by  Higden,  between  Geoffrey's  history  and 
that  of  Roman  historians  writing  on  the  same  period  invites  him 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  divergence,  Brompton  waives  the 
opportunity.  There  is,  therefore,  on  Brompton's  part  no  sign  of 
any  sense  of  historical  discrimination  in  the  use,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, of  the  HRB  as  a  source.  His  purpose  was  praiseworthy— to 
supply  the  omissions  made  by  Geoffrey;  but  he  should  never  have 
ventured  into  the  HRB  if  he  was  not  immune  to  the  lure  of  fine 
fabling.  This  he  v/as  not,  for  he  himself  fell  to  fabling. 

6.  Joannis  Rossi  Antiquarii  Warwicensis  Historia  Re  gum  An- 
gliae  a  Bruto  ad  annum  i486 

A  belated  Latin  chronicle,  significant  rather  from  an  anti- 
quarian than  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  Historia 
Re  gum  Angliae  of  John  Ross  (or  Rous)  of  Warwick,  completed 
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not  earlier  than  i486."'  To  Henry  VII,  as  king  of  England  and 
inheritor  of  the  Britain  of  Brutus  and  Arthur,  Ross  dedicates 
enthusiastically  the  fruit  of  a  lifelong  interest  in  the  nation's 
glorious,  especially  its  distant  glorious,  past. 

While  a  student  at  Oxford,  Ross  cultivated  antiquarian  tastes 
acquired  in  his  childhood;  he  pored  over  old  manuscripts,  seek- 
ing recondite  information  on  the  antiquities  of  Britain.  When  he 
left,  he  continued  his  research  in  libraries  and  archives  through- 
out the  island,  making  journeys  to  Wales  and  Anglesey  to  con- 
sult Welsh  chronicles."'  After  1445,  as  chantry  priest  at  Guy's 
Clifl,""  Warwickshire,  he  set  to  vv^ork  to  embody  in  various  vol- 
umes the  information  he  had  accumulated.''  Among  these  was 
the  HRA,  in  which  he  draws  freely  upon  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

Whatever  one  may  be  led  to  expect  by  the  title,  the  dedication, 
and  the  high  praise  lavished  on  Ross's  chronicle  by  antiquarians 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  from  Leland  to 
Hearne,''  one  need  read  but  a  few  pages  to  be  convinced  that, 
genuine  as  is  Ross's  interest  in  the  past,  his  diligent  and  prolonged 
quest  for  material  has  been  devoted  rather  to  collecting  legends 
than  to  searching  for  the  truth  about  the  history  of  Britain.  Espe- 
cially has  he  been  fascinated  by  the  accounts  of  the  origins  of 
cities  and  universities.  Consequently,  early  chapters  of  Geoffrey's 
HRB  which  deal  either  chiefly  or  incidentally  with  the  founda- 
tion of  cities  by  mythical  kings  afford  him  genuine  satisfaction. 
These  accounts  he  reproduces,  adding  other  matter  from  "scrip- 
tis  antiquis,"  or  just  as  often,  one  surmises,  supplied  by  his  own 
imagination.  At  any  rate,  his  unsubstantiated  "cronicae  docent" 
and  "vidi  in  cronicis  Wallensibus'""  do  not  impress  the  modern 
reader  as  they  did  his  contemporaries.  Furthermore,  Ross  mag- 
nifies the  achievements  of  Brutus  and  Arthur,  and  he  has  a 
marked  tendency  to  connect  the  feats  performed  by  heroes  of 
the  HRB  with  definite  places  on  the  island,  even  when  the  source 
from  which  he  draws  does  not  so  relate  them. 
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Instances  of  all  these  characteristics  appear  throughout  the 
HRA;  a  limited  number  of  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  his 
method.  As  an  example  of  his  embellishment  of  his  source  the 
following  is  typical.  He  repeats  in  summary  form  Geoffrey's 
account  of  Brutus'  journey  to  Greece,  with  an  interpolation- 
enhancing  the  achievements  of  the  hero— which  declares  that 
Brutus  freed  the  Trojans  forever  from  servitude  to  the  Greeks. 
Moreover,  he  gives  Brutus  the  honor  of  being  the  remote  founder 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  For,  he  says,  besides  his  Trojans,  cer- 
tain Greeks  who  were  expert  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  then 
held  in- high  esteem  accompanied  Brutus  when  he  set  sail  from 
Greece.  When  eventually  they  arrived  in  Albion,  the  literary 
scholars  among  them  chose  a  suitable  site  and  called  it  Greek- 
lade;  the  physicians  in  the  company  settled  in  a  salubrious  place 
near  by  and  named  it  Lechlade.'°  Later,  Mempric,  according  to 
Geoffrey  the  great-great-grandson  of  Brutus,  founded  the  noble 
city  Memre;  to  this  city  migrated  the  colony  of  illustrious  scholars 
from  Greeklade;  they  changed  its  name  to  Bellisitus,  and  here, 
one  thousand  years  before  Christ,  these  Britons  founded  a  glori- 
ous university.  Centuries  upon  centuries  afterward  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  rechristened  it  Oxford. 

In  the  same  way,  Ross  makes  Geoffrey's  kings  found  other  uni- 
versities at  convenient  dates,  all,  needless  to  say,  later  than  the 
forerunner  of  Oxford.  Stamford  University  in  Lincolnshire,  he 
declares,  owed  its  origin  to  King  Bladud,  who  in  his  youth 
studied  at  Athens.  He  brought  with  him  from  Greece  to  Britain 
four  very  brilliant  scholars.  (Geoffrey  says  only  that  Bladud  knew 
necromancy,  without  telling  us  where  he  learned  it.)  These 
founded  a  university  which  flourished  till  the  time  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pope  Gregory,  it  was  placed 
under  interdict  on  account  of  the  heresies  emanating  from  it.^ 

Another  of  Geoffrey's  kings,  Gurguint  Barbtruc,  Ross  makes 
ultimately  responsible,  through  his  patronage  of  Prince  Canta- 
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ber,  for  the  origin  of  Cambridge  University.  Ross  adds  nothing 
significant  to  the  story  handed  down  from  preceding  chroniclers, 
though  his  devotion  to  Oxford  moves  him  to  emphasize  the 
lateness  of  the  foundation  of  its  sister  university :  Mempric,  w^ho 
founded  the  city  which  was  later  to  be  the  seat  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, was  the  fourth  successor  of  Brutus;  Gurguint  Barbtruc 
was  the  twenty-first.  From  this  wide  separation  of  the  two  kings 
it  may  be  seen  how  far  the  antiquity  of  Oxford  exceeds  that  of 
Cambridge  .^"^ 

A  fourth  university,  for  the  existence  of  which  Geoffrey  is  the 
sole  authority,  receives  passing  mention.^''  This  is  a  celebrated 
center  of  learning  in  the  City  on  the  Usk :  "Floruit  ibi  quondam 
nobilis  studentium  Universitas."  Undoubtedly  there  is  reference 
here  to  a  legend,  sprung,  one  infers,  from  Arthur's  "college 
of  two  hundred  philosophers"  invented  by  Geoffrey  and  de- 
scribed by  him  as  excelling  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
the  other  arts. 

And  if  Ross  is  partial  to  universities  and  faculties  created  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monm^outh  or  by  his  mythical  kings,  he  is  also  given 
to  connecting  deeds  of  Geoffrey's  heroes  with  place  names  in 
Britain.  For  example,  there  is  Goemagot's  Leap.  Ross  reproduces 
verbally  Geoffrey's  picturesque  and  detailed  description  of  the 
battle  between  Corineus,  the  fidus  Achates  of  Brutus,  and  Gog- 
magog,  the  Albion  giant,  and  adds  that  the  place  which  Geoffrey 
called  "saltus  Gogmagog"  is  on  the  border  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  "et  vulgari  lingua  dicitur  Gogmagogs  leppe."'*  Fur- 
thermore, says  Ross,  at  the  spot  where  the  two  fought  may  still 
be  seen  their  lifesize  figures  impressed  on  the  earth,  that  of 
Gogmagog  being  "xlii"  feet  in  length.  That  Geoffrey  has  given 
Goemagot  "xii"  cubits  does  not  trouble  Ross,  who  proceeds  to 
cite  examples  from  the  "mirando  Itinerario"  of  John  Mandeville 
to  prove  that,  compared  with  the  stature  of  other  giants,  Gog- 
magog's  was  nothing  extraordinary.'' 
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Another  place  name  that  has  a  special  attraction  for  Ross  is 
that  of  his  beloved  Warwick,  and  Geoffrey  supplies  him  ma- 
terial wherewith  to  construct  its  fabulous  history.  This  city, 
according  to  Ross,  was  founded  by  one  of  Geoffrey's  kings, 
Guthelinus,  son  of  Gurguint  Barbtruc,  and  had  as  a  consul  Geof- 
frey's Arthgal  of  Caerguit  or  Warwick.  Another  form  of  the 
king's  name  was  Gutheleon,  adds  Ross,  and  the  city  was  orig- 
inally called  in  his  honor  Caerleon.''  In  time,  when  Caerleon 
actually  became  a  City  of  the  Legions,  its  name  assumed  a  double 
significance.  For  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  Cities  of  the 
Legions,  Ross  explains;"  that  this  was  one,  we  know,  he  says, 
on  the  authority  of  Gildas,  chaplain  to  the  great  Arthur,  and  a 
man  distinguished  for  learning  and  integrity.  This  City  of  the 
Legions,  destroyed  by  the  Picts,  was  restored  by  Gwayr,  a  prince 
of  the  Britons,  and  was  called  by  his  name.  Here  was  a  college 
of  arts  and  letters ;  here  the  holy  Dubricius  was  bishop  before  he 
became  archbishop  in  another  City  of  the  Legions,  in  South 
Wales;  here  he  built  an  oratory,  the  same  to  which  the  famous 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  long  afterward  retired  to  live  in  secret 
and  where  he  died  in  926,  having  revealed  his  identity  to  his 
wife  Felice  only  at  the  hour  of  his  death.  A  consul  of  this  city 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  knights  of  Arthur's  Round 
Table— "consul  civitatis  Caerguerien^is,  quae  modo  appellatur 
Warwyke.'"' 

Ross's  notice  of  the  Arthurian  period  is  brief  but  inclusive.  He 
magnifies  the  deeds  of  Arthur  in  the  same  fashion  that  he  has 
magnified  those  of  Brutus.  The  glorious  Arthur  dimmed  even 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  a  constellation  of  brilliant  knights ; 
he  freed  forever  all  Britons  from  the  Romans.""'  That  this  extrava- 
gant praise  is  due  not  merely  to  Ross's  tendency  to  exalt  his 
heroes,  but  to  some  ulterior  motive,  comes  home  to  the  reader 
when  he  has  gone  through  Ross's  account  of  Henry  II's  invasion 
of  Ireland,  wherein  the  chronicler  recalls  how  Arthur  had  con- 
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quered  Ireland  completely,  even  as  Gurguint  Barbtruc  before 
him.''  Patently,  these  fictitious  conquests,  originating  in  the 
HRB,  are  cited  by  Ross  to  justify  the  actual  conquest  of  Ireland 
by  Henry  II  in  1172. 

The  arguments  with  which  Ross  follows  up  this  passage,  in- 
sisting, as  they  do,  upon  the  pristine  and  continuous  right  of 
England  to  sovereignty  over  Ireland,  throw  light  upon  his  pur- 
pose, and  point  toward  the  closing  statements  in  the  chronicle. 
These  constitute  a  panegyric  of  Henry  VII  in  the  form  of  a  "Te 
Regem  laudamus" ;  Henry  is  saluted  as  the  seventh  of  England, 
and  sixth  of  Ireland,  and  in  his  son  Arthur,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
is  seen  the  promise  of  another  great  King  Arthur.'' 

The  exaltation  of  Brutus  and  Arthur,  and  the  emphasis  upon 
the  fabulous  claims  to  sovereignty  over  Ireland,  based  on  con- 
quest made  by  mythical  kings,  are  features  of  that  "historical 
primitivism"  or  "antiquarian  movement  which  derived  its  im- 
petus from  the  vigorous  nationalistic  policy  of  Henry  VII.""  It 
is  this  movement,  fostered  with  a  view  to  exalting  the  Tudors 
as  restorers  of  the  pristine  British  glory,  that  the  HRA  reflects. 
Brutus  is  the  first,  Henry  Tudor  the  latest,  in  its  line  of  kings.  Both 
are  Britons,  lineally  united,  and  as  for  the  record  of  the  kings 
between,  Ross  interprets  it  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  to 
Henry  VII,  to  whom  both  the  first  and  last  pages  of  his  chron- 
icle are  dedicated. 


Ill :  CHRONICLERS  WHO  DRAW  FREELY    . 
UPON  GEOFFREY  BUT  QUESTION 
CERTAIN  PASSAGES 

i.Polychronicon  Ranulphi  Higden  Monachi  Cestrensis,  from 
the  Creation  to  a.d.  1352 

The  Polychronicon  of  Ralph  Higden,  Benedictine  monk  of 
St.  Werburg's,  Chester,^  one  of  the  most  popular  of  historical 
works  during  the  later  Middle  Ages,  is  in  great  part  a  compila- 
tion, in  seven  books,  of  the  most  important  facts  of  world  history, 
beginning  with  the  Creation.  The  first  book  Higden  calls  "A 
Map  of  the  World,"  to  indicate  the  geographical  nature  of  its 
contents.  The  other  six  form  "A  History  of  the  World."  In  both 
sections  he  uses  the  HRB  as  a  source  of  information  when  his 
subject  is  Britain,  that  is,  in  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  books. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  book,  in  a  long  chapter  describing 
Wales,  and  written  in  a  kind  of  lame  rhyming  verse,  he  identi- 
fies the  eponym  of  Wales  as  Galeas,  one  of  the  thirty  daughters 
of  King  Ebrancus,  and  the  most  celebrated  beauty  of  her  time 
in  Britain  or  in  Gaul;'  and  he  designates  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  places  in  northern  Wales  an  "insula  permodica,"  where, 
it  is  maintained.  Merlin  was  born. 

From  the  history  of  Wales,  Higden  passes  to  that  of  early 
Britain,  for  which  he  relies  entirely  upon  Geoffrey.  He  adopts 
the  three  great  divisions  of  the  island  as  given  in  the  HRB,  with 
the  names  of  the  eponymous  founders,  and  then  adds  the  geo- 
graphical designations  of  his  own  day.*  In  recording  the  building 
of  the  first  great  cities  of  Britain  he  follows  the  same  method, 
citing  Geoffrey  throughout  and  trusting  him  in  preference  to 
William  of  Malmesbury.'' 

When  Higden  comes  to  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Bath,  he 
pauses  to  weigh  the  opinion  of  William  that  Julius  Caesar  built 

^  For  notes  to  §  III  see  pages  98-101. 
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the  city  and  fashioned  hot  baths  there  for  the  use  of  men,  against 
that  of  Geoffrey,  who  attributes  their  construction  to  Bladud 
Nigromanicus,  the  father  of  Leir.  Again  Higden  decides  in  favor 
of  Geoffrey.  Wilham  had  not  seen  the  British  book  and  wrote 
"minus  exquisite,"  so  it  seems  more  in  accord  with  truth  to  con- 
clude that  the  city  was  built  by  King  Bladud;  the  baths,  Higden 
knows,  are  a  natural  phenomenon  and  owe  their  origin  to  neither 
ruler.''  In  these  and  other  passages  in  which  there  is  a  question 
touching  upon  early  British  history  William  loses  authority  when 
his  statements  are  opposed  to  those  of  Geoffrey. 

But  Higden  admits  that  he  is  perplexed  by  Geoffrey's  record 
of  the  foundation  of  Alcluid.^  He  reads  in  his  source  that  the  fifth 
king  of  the  Britons,  Ebraucus,  built  two  large  cities,  Edinburgh 
in  Scotland,  and  Alcluid,  toward  Scotland.  Edinburgh  we  know, 
says  Higden,  but  Alcluid  is  well-nigh  unknown  to  Englishmen. 
Geoffrey  plainly  disagrees  with  Bede  and  other  historians  con- 
cerning its  location.  Among  conflicting  opinions,  Higden  invites 
the  reader  to  choose  and  to  believe  what  he  thinks  the  truth,  and 
so  leaves  the  matter. 

The  comment  upon  this  passage  of  Higden  by  John  of  Trevisa, 
who,  a  quarter  century  {ca.  1387)  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Polychrofiicon,  produced  his  translation  of  it  into  English,  is  an 
unmistakable  proof  of  the  uncritical  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Galfridian  story  was  generally  accepted  in  his  day.  Trevisa  was 
a  man  of  wide  reading  rather  than  of  exact  scholarship,^  yet  not 
lacking  in  shrewdness  and  discernment,  considering  the  age 
in  which  he  lived— an  age  which  received  his  unqualified  de- 
fense of  Geoffrey  without  protest  and  probably  with  whole- 
hearted approval.  It  is  Trevisa's  habit  to  insert  in  the  text  notes, 
usually  brief,  by  way  of  explanation  or  observation.  When  Hig- 
den is  unable  to  decide  among  authorities,  as  with  respect  to  the 
site  of  Alcluid,  Trevisa  comes  to  the  rescue.  Take  what  Geoffrey 
says,  he  urges :  if  others  do  not  agree  with  him,  it  must  be  because 
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there  are  several  cities  with  that  name ;  do  we  not  know  that  there 
were  two  cities  called  Carthage,  and  that  there  are  at  present  sev- 
eral Newports  ?  Others,  differing  with  Geoffrey,  say  that  Alcluid 
stood  in  Yorkshire  near  the  river  Cluid,  "and  there  is  non  suche 
ryver  in  Yorkschire,  nother  in  Westmorelond,  as  men  of  the 
contray  telleth  me.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Higden's  account  of  the  City  of  the 
Legions,^"  based  on  the  HRB  and  the  Itinerarium  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  there  appears  a  clause  indicative  of  doubt  on  his 
part;  and  like  expressions  occur  in  later  books.  "Si  fas  est  credere," 
it  was  to  this  authentic  City  of  the  Legions  that  delegates  from 
Lucius  Hiberius,  procurator  of  Rome,  came  to  meet  the  great 
Arthur,  who  later  changed  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  to  Mene- 
via  in  West  Wales.  Again  Trevisa  interrupts  Higden's  narrative 
with  a  Credo  in  Galfridum.  Both  Geoffrey  and  Giraldus,  he 
reminds  his  readers,  thought  it  lawful  to  believe  in  the  great 
Arthur.  Giraldus,  if  he  had  doubt  about  the  truth  of  what 
Geoffrey  wrote  in  his  HRB  of  the  Britons'  most  glorious  king, 
was  certainly  ready  enough— "as  some  men  wolde  wene"— to 
retell  in  his  own  books  chapters  of  Geoffrey's.  Since  neither 
Geoffrey  nor  Giraldus  had  anything  to  gain  by  imposing  on 
readers,  what  motive  could  they  have  had  in  so  doing?  They 
would  only  have  created  difficulty  for  themselves  by  attempting 
to  make  a  fictitious  story  consistent  in  all  its  parts.  Trust  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth. 

As  Higden  progresses  in  his  leisurely  record  of  universal  his- 
tory, his  habit  of  relying  on  Geoffrey  seems  to  engender  in  him 
greater  confidence  in  the  authority  of  this  guide ;  no  doubts  are 
raised,  no  questions  asked  about  the  trustworthiness  of  the  HRB, 
which  he  calls  Liber  Britannicus.  However,  as  he  approaches  the 
Arthurian  period  the  chronicler  gives  evidence  of  more  discrim- 
ination in  the  use  of  sources  and  actually  expresses  some  distrust 
of  Geoffrey.  Thus,  although  he  includes  most  of  the  essentials 
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of  Geoffrey's  account  of  the  reign  of  Vortigern,  he  rejects  the 
story  of  the  pool,  the  dragons,  and  the  tower  as  fantastic  and 
found  "only  in  the  British  book.'"'  Again,  concerning  the  account 
of  the  origin  of  Stonehenge,  as  Geoifrey  gives  it,  Higden  ex- 
presses a  doubt.  But  if  he  hesitates  to  commit  himself  to  accepting 
the  transference  of  the  stones  from  Ireland  to  Stonehenge  by  the 
magic  of  Merlin,  he  has  no  qualms  about  adopting  from  Geof- 
frey, as  historical  facts,  the  records  of  the  burial  in  the  Giants' 
Dance  of  two  British  kings :  Aurelius  Ambrosius  and,  after  him, 
his  brother  Uther,  the  father  of  Arthur  and  Anna. 

It  is  when  Higden's  historical  sense  is  obliged  to  accept  or  re- 
ject Geoffrey's  account  of  Arthur's  conquests  that  he  reaches  the 
highest  point  in  his  criticism.  He  asks  ironically.  If,  as  Geoffrey 
writes,  Arthur  acquired  thirty  kingdoms,  subjugated  the  king  of 
the  Franks,  and  killed  Lucius,  the  Roman  governor  in  Italy,  why 
is  it  that  all  Roman,  French,  and  Saxon  historians  have  passed 
over  so  many  signal  victories  of  so  great  a  man  ?  He  continues, 
pressing  his  argument:  Geoffrey  says  that  Arthur  conquered 
Frollo,  king  of  the  Franks;  the  name  Frollo  is  found  nowhere 
among  the  Franks.  He  declares  that  Arthur  slew  Lucius  Hibe- 
rius,  governor  of  the  Roman  state,  under  the  Emperor  Leo.  All 
Roman  historians  agree  that  neither  was  there  any  Lucius  gov- 
ernor of  their  state,  nor  was  that  renowned  Arthur  king  while 
Leo  was  emperor.  Finally,  Geoffrey  expresses  surprise  that  Gildas 
and  Bede  omit  mention  of  Arthur  in  their  writings.  To  Higden 
it  is  a  cause  of  greater  wonder  that  Geoffrey  so  highly  extols 
one  whom  almost  all  the  reliable  old  historians  leave  unmen- 
tioned.  But  perhaps  all  this  is  explained,  Higden  concludes,  by 
the  fact  that  each  nation  is  wont  to  praise  excessively  its  own 
hero:  the  Greeks,  Alexander;  the  Romans,  Octavian;  the  Eng- 
lish, Richard;  the  Franks,  Charles;  and  the  Britons,  Arthur. 
Josephus  said  well  that  this  kind  of  praise  is  pleasing  to  author, 
to  reader,  and  to  race.''' 
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In  his  spirited  interpolation  following  this  reasoning,  Trevisa, 
almost  naive  in  his  admiration  of  Geoffrey,  defends  and  con- 
firms, point  by  point,  this  extravagant  praise:''  Higden's  argu- 
ment against  Geoffrey  and  Arthur  is  naught;  any  clerk  can  see 
that.  Does  not  St.  John  tell  us  many  things  in  his  Gospel  that 
are  not  found  in  SS.  Matthew^,  Luke,  or  Mark  ?  Yet  this  does  not 
prove  St.  John  untrustv^orthy.  It  is  no  v^onder  if  FroUo,  Lucius, 
and  Leo  have  not  been  recognized  in  other  histories;  foreign 
officers  are  v^ont  to  be  called  by  different  names  in  various  foreign 
countries.  If  other  British  historians  do  not  speak  of  Arthur, 
many  other  noble  nations  have  extolled  him  and  his  glorious 
deeds;  besides,  some  of  those  British  v^riters  v^ere  enemies  of 
Geoffrey.  If  William  of  Malmesbury  was  deceived,  it  is  not 
strange,  for  he  had  not  read  the  British  book,  as  Geoffrey  him- 
self has  said.  Finally,  if  Arthur  is  overpraised,  many  others  like- 
wise are  given  "huge  preysynge."  Some  madmen  say  that  he  will 
come  again  and  be  king  of  Britain,  but  Geoffrey  says  not  so. 

When  Higden  reaches  the  history  of  the  last  king  of  the  line 
of  Britons,  before  taking  leave  of  Geoffrey  as  guide  he  both  de- 
fends and  condemns  him."  The  name  of  the  king,  Higden  says, 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  Without  any  misgiving,  however, 
he  will  adopt  the  form  Cadwallader,  on  the  authority  of  Geof- 
frey, against  the  opinion  of  the  historians  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Longobards,  and  of  Bede,  who  have  called  this  king  Cedwalla 
(i-/V)— corruptly,  Higden  declares,  because  the  British  tongue 
was  unknown  to  them.  He  continues:  After  Cadwallader  re- 
signed the  kingship,  he  went  to  Rome,  as  Geoffrey  says,  where 
he  died;  the  Britons  still  cherish  a  belief  that  when  his  bones 
are  brought  back  to  Britain  they  will  again  have  kings;  "this 
opinion  I  regard  as  fabulous,  as  I  do  the  end  of  Geoffrey's  book." 
With  these  words,  "historiam  Gaufridi  in  fine  fabulosam  re- 
pute," he  rejects  both  the  "Briton  hope"  and  the  foundation  of 
it  in  the  HRB, 
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To  sum  up:  On  the  whole,  Higden  looks  upon  the  HRB  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  an  authoritative  record  of  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  Britain,  one  commiscens  utile  dulci,  and  he  in- 
cludes most  of  its  content  in  his  Voly  chronic  on.  He  questions  its 
authority  only  when  its  record  plainly  disagrees  with  other  his- 
torians of  high  repute,  and  even  then  definitely  expresses  a  pref- 
erence for  the  statements  of  Geoffrey  over  those  of  Bede  and 
William  of  Malmesbury,  leaving  the  reader,  however,  to  decide 
for  himself  which  side  he  ought  to  take.  He  rejects  only  what 
he  regards  as  extravagant— the  magic  of  Merlin,  the  victories  of 
Arthur  on  the  Continent,  and  the  "Briton  hope."  The  attitude 
of  Trevisa,  directly  opposing  the  spirit  of  judicial  criticism  and 
even  the  desire  to  reject  the  incredible,  is  characteristic  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  compatriots  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  the  reputation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
was  at  its  height. 

2.  Eulogium  Historiarum  sive  Temporis:  Chronicon  ab  orbe 
condito  usqiie  ad  1366,  a  monacho  quodam  Malmesburiensi 
exaratum 

Among  fourteenth-century  chroniclers,  contemporaries  or  suc- 
cessors of  Higden  who  like  him  draw  freely  upon  the  HRB,  yet 
question  the  credibility  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the  "Briton 
hope,"  is  the  author  of  a  work  commonly  known  as  the  Eulo- 
gium Historiarum!^  This  author  is  remarkable  among  chron- 
iclers for  the  delightful  revelation  of  his  personality  through  his 
preface.  He  has  the  confidential  manner  of  the  familiar  essayist, 
and  a  sense  of  humor  akin  to  Lamb's.  In  a  tone  at  once  grave 
and  whimsical  he  avers  that  he  has  no  ambition  to  be  a  great 
historian  and  benefactor  of  mankind;  high  humanitarian  mo- 
tives do  not  appeal  to  his  commonplace  nature;  he  writes  his 
compendium  as  a  means  of  escape  from  tedious  leisure  which  has 
seemed  to  him  unfruitful  hitherto,  and  in  compliance  with  his 
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prior's  request  that  he  "produce  something  by  way  of  chron- 
icle.'"" The  beginnings  of  the  sentences  in  his  proem  are  instantly 
recognizable  as  identical  with  those  of  Higden's  elaborate  eulogy 
of  history  and  historians,"  but  in  the  sudden  change  in  their  drift 
toward  their  close  one  detects  a  tone  distinctly  at  variance  with 
Higden's.  It  is  difficult  in  reading  at  this  distance  of  time  to  dis- 
cern whether  this  is  a  tone  of  genuine  modesty  or  of  mock- 
serious  contradiction.  A  surmise  that  it  is  the  latter  is  confirmed 
by  passages  wherein  he  deliberately  derides  "this  modern  com- 
piler of  Chester.'"' 

Throughout  the  chapters  of  the  EH  in  which  the  chronicler 
traces  the  history  of  his  country  from  the  days  of  King  Brutus 
to  the  departure  of  Cadwallader  for  Rome  the  HRB  is  his  source, 
and  he  follows  it  closely.  That  is,  160  pages— more  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  entire  £"//— are  for  the  most  part  transcription  or 
condensation  of  the  HRB.  There  are  a  few  expansions,  made,  as 
a  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  descriptions  of  persons, 
or  of  adding  vividness  or  emotional  intensity  to  the  narrative  at 
moments  of  special  interest.^"  As  to  the  omissions,  an  inspection 
of  the  content  of  the  material  passed  over  by  the  chronicler  re- 
veals nothing  that  indicates  positive  nonacceptance  on  his  part 
of  particulars  given  by  Geoffrey.  It  merely  shows  consistent 
elimination  for  the  sake  of  abridgment.  Hence  the  differences 
noted  up  to  this  point  betray  no  deliberate  intention  to  express 
disagreement  with  any  statements  in  the  HRB. 

However,  when  the  monk  of  Malmesbury,  after  adopting 
twenty-three  chapters  of  the  history  of  King  Arthur  "secundum 
Galfridum"  without  notable  changes,  suddenly  and  categorically 
announces  that  Arthur  was  not  only  wounded,  but  was  dead  and 
buried,  one  asks  why  he  now  deserts  the  guide  he  has  trusted. 
A  close  look  at  the  passage  suggests  an  answer.  The  monk  writes, 
as  does  Geoffrey,  "Inclytus  Rex  Arthurus  letaliter  vulneratus,  qui 
illinc  ad  sananda  vulnera  sua  in  insula  Avallonis  evectus."  But 
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instead  of  the  traditional  "evanuit  sauciatus,"  he  adds  "Ibidem 
de  eodem  vulnero  interiit.'"'  He  follows  this  immediately  with 
"Sepultusque  est" :  King  Arthur  died  of  the  fatal  wound,  as  any 
ordinary  mortal  would  have  done,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb. 
"Sepultusque  est  in  civitate  Avallonis  in  ecclesia  monasterii." 
This  record  of  the  burial  in  the  monastic  church  at  Avalon  is,  in 
turn,  followed  forthwith  by  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the 
sepulcher,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  in  the  Glastonbury  cemetery, 
Avalon  and  Glastonbury  being  in  the  context  unmistakably 
identical."' 

This  uncompromising  rejection  of  the  primary  grounds  for  the 
"Briton  hope"  is  in  harmony  with  the  attitude  which  the  chron- 
icler manifests  later,  toward  the  close  of  the  account  drawn  from 
the  Historia,  when  he  refers  in  terms  of  strong  disparagement  to 
this  national  expectation.  The  Britons,  he  tells  us,  when  they 
are  drunk  with  wine,  talk  idly  about  Arthur's  return  and  his 
reconquest  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Britons  from  the  Saxons.  Fur- 
thermore, Cadwallader,  Arthur's  last  successor  as  king  of  the 
Britons,  had  avowed  that  the  reconquest  was  promised  to  him 
in  Armorica  by  an  angel.  The  belief  in  the  restoration  of  the 
kingship  to  the  Britons,  the  chronicler  adds,  is  supposed  by  the 
Britons  to  be  in  accord  with  that  prophecy  of  Merlin  which 
foretells  that  "a  red  dragon  will  overcome  a  white,"''  the  red 
symbolizing  the  Britons,  and  the  white  the  Saxons.  The  monk's 
derision,  however,  is  not  directed  toward  the  prophecy  of  Mer- 
lin qua  prophecy;  he  has  included  in  the  Eulogium  the  history 
of  Merlin  and  the  entire  Prophetia  Merlini  from  the  seventh  book 
of  Geoffrey,  and  speaks  with  respect  of  the  enchanter  and  the 
fulfillment  of  his  prophecies.'^  It  is  a  lack  of  credence  in  matters 
touching  the  "Briton  hope"  that  is  distinctly  manifest.  His  ex- 
pression of  his  conviction  that  the  idea  of  reconquest  is  absurd 
and  best  consigned  to  oblivion  is  a  definite  step  toward  critical 
treatment  of  the  HRB  by  chroniclers  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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3.  Ricardi  de  Cirencestria  Speculum  Historiale  de  Gestis  Re  gum 
Angliae,  447-1066  (written  ca.  1400) 

From  the  Benedictine  monk  Richard  of  Cirencester  known 
among  antiquarians  as  "vir  Hteratissimus,"  remarkable  for  his 
consummate  diligence  in  examining  the  works  of  historians  who 
preceded  him/'  comes  down  to  us  the  Speculum  Historiale  de 
Gestis  Re  gum  Angliae^"  Richard  himself  tells  us  that  his  purpose 
is  to  detect  and  to  combine  conveniently  in  one  book  accounts  of 
splendid  deeds  drawn  from  numerous  valuable  narratives  to 
which  many  of  his  readers  cannot  have  access/'  Any  modern  who 
reads  the  Speculum  with  a  view  to  observing  his  use  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  as  one  of  these  will  be  convinced  that  Richard's 
research  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  his  sources. 

In  telling  the  history  of  the  Britons  he  draws  heavily  upon  the 
HRB,  sometimes  greatly  condensing/'  and  enlivening  his  narra- 
tive throughout  by  giving  to  the  borrowings  a  certain  dramatic 
touch,  unusual  in  the  chronicles.  He  makes  no  significant  alter- 
ations until  he  reaches  the  period  of  Vortigern.  Here  he  passes 
over  entirely  the  consultation  of  Vortigern  with  the  magicians, 
the  search  for  a  youth  without  a  father,  the  building  of  the  tower, 
and  the  prophecies  of  Merlin;  he  excludes  even  the  prediction 
of  the  coming  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius  and  his  brother  Uther  Pen- 
dragon,  and  its  fulfillment  by  their  arrival  on  the  day  after  the 
prophecy  was  made.  Instead,  Richard  follows  Vortigern's  retire- 
ment to  Wales  by  an  urgent  message  of  the  people  of  Britain 
to  Aurelius  Ambrosius  and  Uther  Pendragon  in  Armorica,  bid- 
ding them  to  hasten  with  all  speed  to  secure  the  crown  of  Brit- 
ain."^ This  straightforward  rationalization  of  Geoffrey's  romantic 
account,  dispensing  with  both  the  magic  and  the  vaticination 
that  play  a  large  part  in  the  events  recounted  in  the  HRB,  seems 
to  indicate  a  disposition  to  omit  the  more  patently  fabulous. 
Similarly  he  signalizes  the  legends  touching  the  relationship 
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between  St.  Germanus  and  Vortigern  rather  skeptically  as  "opin- 
iones"  held  by  "quibusdam." 

For  the  account  of  the  kingship  of  Aurelius''  Richard  adopts 
in  a  concise  form  the  narrative  of  Geoffrey,  taking,  however,  no 
notice  at  all  of  the  mystery  of  the  Giants'  Dance  and  its  transfer- 
ence from  Ireland  to  Britain  by  Uther  Pendragon  and  Merlin, 
nor  of  the  comet  which  appeared,  according  to  Geoffrey,  presig- 
nif ying  the  reign  of  Uther ;  likewise,  he  omits  the  chapters  con- 
cerning Gorlois,  Tintagel,  and  Uther's  love  for  Ygerna. 

As  to  Arthur,  Richard  reduces  thirty-five  chapters  to  five  in 
his  swift  summary,  but  pauses  to  reproduce  nearly  the  entire 
chapter  in  the  HRB  given  to  the  description  of  Arthur's  armor, 
his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  his  valor  at  the  battle  of 
Badon.^  Even  from  this  he  makes  deliberate  omissions  where 
his  critical  sense  urges  him  to  do  so.  Nothing  is  said  of  Ava- 
lon.  This  island,  together  with  the  magic  attending  the  birth 
of  Arthur,  and  the  enchanter  Merlin,  are  passed  over.  One  begins 
to  believe  that  Arthur  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  plane  of  a  great 
military  hero  and  that  all  attributes  which  imply  marvelous 
agency  in  the  account  of  his  exploits  are  to  be  dispensed  with. 
But  if  one  hopes  to  find  in  Richard  of  Cirencester  either  con- 
stancy or  consistency  in  his  exercise  of  discriminating  selection  in 
the  use  of  Geoffrey's  Historia,  one  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Here  is  a  proof.  He  retains  for  Arthur  the  power  of  destroying, 
singlehanded,  with  his  sword  Caliburn  alone,  four  hundred  and 
sixty  Saxons  at  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon.''  And  there  will  be 
other  proofs  later  on.  Having  recounted  the  unique  achievements 
of  the  king  at  Mount  Badon,  the  chronicler  relates  briefly  the 
campaigns  of  Arthur  in  Normandy— the  adventure  with  the 
giant  on  Mont-Saint-Michel  excepted— and  Modred's  treacherous 
rebellion  and  coronation.  There  is  no  word  of  Arthur's  wounds, 
nor  of  Avalon;  thus  one  foundation  for  the  "Briton  hope"  is 
eliminated. 
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Yet  the  compiler  does  take,  as  he  finds  it,  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  fabulous  sections  in  the  HRBT  namely,  the  detailed 
story  of  the  discord  between  Cadwallo,  son  of  Cadvan,  king  of 
the  Britons,  and  Edwin,  son  of  Edelfrith,  deposed  king  of  North- 
umbria,  and  of  the  highly  romantic  roles  played  by  Edwin's 
astrologer,  Pellitus,  and  Cadwallo's  chivalrous  nephew,  Brian. 
All  this  is  transcribed  more  closely  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  HRB.  What  Richard's  motive  was  in  incorporating  these 
chapters  in  his  Speculum  we  cannot  judge  with  certainty,  but 
it  would  seem  that  he  recognized  a  fine  story  told  with  consum- 
mate artistry,  and  was  enough  of  an  artist  himself  to  take  it  in 
its  entirety  if  at  all. 

The  charming  episode  is  followed  by  an  account  of  Edwin's 
kingship  and  of  the  long  forty-eight-year  reign  of  Geoffrey's 
Cadwallo.  Bede's  Historia  and  Geoffrey's  serve  alternately  as 
sources  until  the  chronicler  meets  in  Bede's  work  the  name  Caed- 
walla.  This  Caedwalla  is  said  by  Bede,  Richard  finds,  to  be  a  youth 
of  the  royal  race  of  the  Gewissae.  But  by  Geoffrey  he  is  called 
Cadwallader,  the  son  of  Cadwallo.  And  here  for  the  first  and 
only  time  Richard  openly  disclaims  trust  in  Geoffrey  as  a  sober 
historian,  with  the  words  "Ego  enim  istud  reputo  fabulosum.'"'' 
He  then  adds  his  reasons  for  trusting  the  testimony  of  Bede 
rather  than  that  of  Geoffrey:  first,  because  Bede  was  almost 
contemporaneous  with  Caedwalla;  and  second,  because  Bede's 
writings  are  approved  throughout  the  Church. 

There  seems  to  be  in  this  latter  reason  the  implication  that  the 
miracles  related  by  Bede  are  a  very  different  matter  from  the 
magic  of  Merlin.  There  may  be  a  further  suggestion— a  foreshad- 
owing of  the  statement,  which  we  find  repeated  later,  that  Geof- 
frey's works  were  among  those  condemned  by  the  Church.^*  At 
all  events.  Merlin  aside,  Richard  of  Cirencester  has  drawn  freely 
upon  the  HRB  throughout  the  early  period  treated  in  the  Specu- 
lum; only  the  end  of  it  does  he  openly  criticize  as  "fabulosum." 
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4.  Historia  Monasterii  Sancti  Augustini  Cantuariensis,  597-1 191, 
by  Thomas  Elmham  (written  ca.  1414) 

A  reading  of  the  chronicle  of  Saint  Augustine's,  Canterbury/" 
throws  Hght  upon  the  temper  of  mind  of  its  author,  Thomas 
Elmham.  He  borrows  openly  and  copies  accurately,  noting  defi- 
nite references  to  books  and  chapters;  he  shows  a  peculiar  in- 
genuousness by  his  readiness  to  trust  to  his  authorities  and  by  his 
firm  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  all  the  documents  in  the  archives 
of  the  monastery— among  which,  of  course,  is  Geoffrey's  HRB. 

It  is  Elmham's  desire  to  settle  a  doubtful  point  in  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  Britain  that  wins  an  entrance  into  his  chronicle 
for  the  name  and  fame  of  Geoffrey.  The  honest,  laborious  monk 
is  perplexed  by  the  difference  which  he  finds  in  the  accounts  of 
Caedwalla  and  Cadwallader  in  the  books  before  him— books  all 
by  approved  historians,  as  he  thinks,  among  them  Bede,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Having  done  his 
best  to  construct  a  consistent  narrative  of  the  events  as  he  found 
them  recorded  in  their  histories  and  in  the  chronicles  based  on 
them,  Elmham  draws  attention  to  the  discrepancies  among  his 
sources.^^  Bede  and  William  of  Malmesbury  are  completely  silent 
about  the  glories  of  the  Britons  detailed  by  Geoffrey,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  angelic  message  to  Cadwallader  assuring  him  that 
the  Britons  would  recover  the  island  from  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Nevertheless,  Elmham  is  evidently  reluctant  to  discredit  Geof- 
frey. He  reasons :  "Potest  tamen,  quod  alii  ref erunt,  quamvis  isti 
taceant,  esse  verum." 

And  furthermore,  he  points  out,  this  omission  on  the  part  of 
William  is  rather  to  be  expected  than  wondered  at,  "for  did  not 
Geoffrey  impose  silence  on  other  historians  respecting  the  kings 
of  Britain  preceding  as  well  as  following  Cadwallader,  in  these 
words"— and  he  proceeds  to  quote  accurately  the  entire  colophon 
of  the  HRB  in  which  Geoffrey  bids  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and 
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William  of  Malmesbury  be  silent  in  regard  to  the  kings  of  the 
Britons  because  they  had  not  seen  the  "true  history"  which  he 
himself  had  been  at  pains  to  translate.''  So  Elmham's  judicial 
inquiry  into  the  truthfulness  of  his  authorities  has  resulted  in 
the  verdict  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  is  the  most  veracious  of 
them  all. 

If  Elmham  is  ingenuous,  he  is  ingenious  too.  Determined 
to  leave  no  possible  doubt  respecting  the  reliability  of  Geoffrey 
on  the  genealogy  of  Cadv^allader,  he  produces  as  testimony 
the  address  made  by  Cadw^allader  himself  to  King  Salomon  of 
Armorica  v^hen  this  king  hesitated  to  provide  the  military  assist- 
ance he  solicited  in  order  to  dispossess  the  Saxons  in  Britain.  The 
monk  quotes  the  entire  speech  v^hich  Geoffrey  put  on  the  lips 
of  Cadwallader,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  remind  Salomon 
that  both  were  descended  from  Cadvan  and  therefore  from  the 
great  Arthur.''  Every  step  in  the  line  of  descent  is  defined,  and 
the  genealogy  is  traced  back  to  Malgo  through  the  kings  men- 
tioned in  the  HRB.  From  this  entire  account,  concludes  Elmham, 
it  is  plain  that  Cadwallader  was  descended  on  his  father's  side 
from  the  Britons— as  Geoffrey  makes  indisputably  clear;  and  on 
his  mother's  from  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  ancestry— as  Bede 
says  of  Caedwalla,  by  whom  he  must  mean  Cadwallader.  Thus 
Geoffrey's  authority  is  placed  on  a  par  with  Bede's,  if  not  higher. 

Elmham's  avowed  interest  in  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  and 
their  verification  leads  him  to  a  commentary  upon  eight  of  these, 
all  of  which  he  connects  with  Cadwallader.  The  interpretation 
he  offers  presents  as  strange  a  handling  of  sources  as  is  to  be  found 
in  any  Latin  chronicle.'''  Failing  to  perceive  how  the  imaginative 
Geoffrey  fabricates  in  one  chapter  a  prophecy,  and,  in  a  later 
chapter,  events  to  tally  with  that  prophecy,  the  monk  artlessly 
takes  pure  invention  for  confirming  fact. 

Confronted  with  such  guilelessness,  the  reader  of  the  chronicle 
loses  whatever  hope  he  may  have  had  that  Elmham,  before  he 
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has  done  with  the  kings  of  Britain,  will  grasp  the  true  nature  of 
the  HRB  and  solve  the  last  puzzles  presented  by  conflicts  among 
his  sources.  Hence  he  is  not  surprised,  when  the  chronicler  under- 
takes the  complicated  task  of  reconciling  Geoffrey's  Ini  with 
Bede's  Ina,'°  to  find  trust  in  Geoffrey  preserved  in  the  face  of 
inventions  so  flagrant  that  they  would  seem  to  proclaim  their 
own  fictitious  character." 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  one  must  grant,  had  succeeded  in  win- 
ning a  reputation  for  veracity  beyond  any  hopes  he  may  ever  have 
cherished.  Elmham  seems  to  have  looked  first  to  the  veracity  of 
a  writer  and  to  have  argued  from  that  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
writer's  data.  He  had  before  him,  he  thought,  three  veracious 
historians,  Bede,  William,  and  Geoffrey— two  against  one,  it  is 
true,  on  certain  moot  points;  but,  he  seems  to  have  reasoned, 
two  carry  no  more  weight  than  one,  if  that  one  is  trustworthy 
and,  above  all,  when  that  one  has  said  that  he  possessed  the  book 
in  the  British  tongue  which  the  others  had  not  seen. 

5.  Thomae  Rudborne  Monachi  Wintoniensis  Historia  Maior  de 
Fundatione  et  Successione  Ecclesiae  Wintoniensis,  164-1138 
(written  ca.  1454) 

In  a  prologue  Thomas  Rudborne,  Benedictine  monk  of  St. 
Swithin's,  announces  the  purpose  of  his  Historia  Maior !^  At  the 
request  of  his  brethren,  who  have  been  embarrassed  by  not  be- 
ing able  to  answer  questions  about  the  origin  and  the  benefac- 
tors of  their  abbey,  he  will  set  forth  the  history  of  the  foundation 
and  possessions  of  the  church  of  Winchester;  and  one  of  the 
sources  he  will  draw  upon,  he  informs  us,  is  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth." Knowing  the  zeal  of  some  chroniclers  to  establish  the 
antiquity  of  their  monastery,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Rud- 
borne assuming  that  Winchester  was  one  of  those  foundations 
made,  according  to  Geoffrey,  by  King  Lucius  upon  his  conversion 
to  Christianity  in  156.  To  lend  more  weight  to  his  thesis,  Rud- 
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borne  bolsters  up  his  assumption  by  a  passage  from  Bede,  and 
this  borrowing  contributes  toward  making  Rudborne's  use  of 
the  HRB  all  the  more  effective.  To  appreciate  Rudborne's  pro- 
cedure, we  must  understand  just  what  Geoffrey  offered  him  as 
a  starting  point. 

To  provide  a  memorable  reign  for  King  Lucius,  Geoffrey 
adapts  and  combines  statements  made  by  Gildas  with  sugges- 
tions gleaned  from  Bede;  then  he  adds  inventions  of  his  own. 
Gildas  says  that  Britain  was  famous  for  twenty-eight  cities.**  Bede 
records  two  letters  of  Pope  Gregory  :*'  in  one,  addressed  to  Augus- 
tine, the  pope  sets  forth  his  plan  of  creating  a  second  archbishop 
whose  see  is  to  be  at  York ;  in  the  other  he  gives  instructions  that 
the  pagan  temples  if  well  built  are  to  be  converted  into  Christian 
churches.  Geoffrey's  version,  ingenious  to  say  the  least,  runs  thus : 
At  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Lucius  and  his  people,  there 
were  in  Britain  twenty-eight  flamens  and  three  archflamens,  each 
with  their  pagan  temples.  The  flamens  were  subject  to  the  arch- 
flamens. The  religious  doctors  sent  by  Pope  Eleutherius  purged 
of  their  idolatry  all  these  members  of  the  pagan  hierarchy;  then, 
where  there  had  been  flamens  they  set  bishops,  and  where  there 
had  been  archflamens  they  set  archbishops.*'  The  seats  of  the 
archbishops  were  in  the  three  noblest  cities,  London,  York,  and 
Caerleon.  Furthermore,  King  Lucius  founded  churches  by  turn- 
ing the  temples  of  the  pagans  to  Christian  use,  and  endowed 
these  churches  with  lands  and  revenues.*'  From  Geoffrey,  Rud- 
borne  borrows  all  this,  and  elaborates  in  his  turn.  He  makes 
Winchester  the  chief  seat  of  the  flamens,  and  has  the  church  and 
monastery  founded  there  by  King  Lucius  endowed  by  him  with 
freedom  from  all  civil  obligations. 

Geoffrey  is  Rudborne's  guide  likewise  throughout  the  second 
section  of  his  chronicle,  wherein  he  recounts  the  effects  on  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain  of  the  persecutions  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian, 
the  destruction  of  the  first  church  of  Winchester  and  the  erection 
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on  the  same  site  of  a  new  edifice  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  persecution,  St.  Amphibalus/'  In  the 
monastery  attached  to  this  church  the  monks  Uved  peacefully, 
Rudborne  says,  until  the  coming  of  Cerdic,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain.  If  is  not  likely  that 
Rudborne  was  aware  that  both  martyr  and  church  owed  their 
origin  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  but  he  evidently  deemed  Geof- 
frey's word  of  sufficient  weight  to  establish  their  existence.*' 
Twice  in  the  HRB  there  is  mention  of  the  church,  and  once  of 
the  right  of  sanctuary  possessed  by  it.  In  this  church,  Rudborne 
continues,  which  the  pagans  who  came  with  Hengist  had  turned 
into  a  temple  of  Dagon,  Cerdic,  the  West  Saxon  king,  was 
crowned  in  516,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Arthur,  king  of 
the  Britons.^" 

After  a  summary  of  the  conflict  between  these  two  kings,  in 
which  the  character  of  Arthur  differs  from  that  of  Geoffrey's 
king,  he  launches  into  a  digression''  on  the  impossibility  of  accept- 
ing in  its  entirety  Geoffrey's  account  of  Arthur.  We  shall  look 
at  the  two  passages  in  turn. 

Arthur,  says  Rudborne,  wearied  out  and  disgusted  by  the  in- 
cessant struggle,  abandoned  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Wiltshire,  and 
Somersetshire  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Cerdic  put  the  Britons 
to  death,  and  settled  the  conquered  lands  with  Saxons.  On  the 
other  hand,  Modred,  about  to  fight  against  his  kinsman,  sum- 
moned Cerdic  to  his  aid,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  assistance,  gave 
him  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall.  Cerdic  expelled  or 
put  to  the  sword  the  Britons  in  these  provinces,  and  filled  the 
land  with  Saxons. 

This  is  indeed  a  degenerate  Arthur,  a  king  who  hands  over 
to  the  enemy,  instead  of  defending  to  the  death,  the  best  prov- 
inces of  his  kingdom,  including  Hampshire  and  its  capital,  Win- 
chester. The  chronicler's  indignation  finds  vent  in  an  argument 
which  is  meant  to  prove  that  Arthur,  for  all  that  the  chroniclers 
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may  have  said,  was  no  paragon  of  a  king— an  argument  interest- 
ing both  in  itself  and  in  its  sequel.  In  summary  it  runs  thus : 

Bishop  Geoffrey  and  Archdeacon  Walter  write  that  Arthur''  con- 
quered the  Saxons.  This  is  certainly  to  his  praise.  They  add  that  he 
subdued  the  countries  surrounding  Britain.  Now  what  is  there  com- 
mendable about  invading  foreign  countries  and  letting  one's  own 
go  to  ruin?  Besides,  their  account  of  his  conquests  on  the  Continent 
is  not  sound  historically.  They  will  have  it  that  he  vanquished  the 
Roman  emperor  Lucius  with  his  army  at  Paris.  There  was  no 
Roman  emperor  called  Lucius  in  the  days  of  Arthur.  They  say  that, 
when  Leo  was  emperor,  Arthur  cut  to  pieces  another  Roman  army. 
A  little  mathematical  calculation  disproves  this :  Arthur,  according  to 
Geoffrey  and  Walter,  was  crowned  in  515  and  died  in  542.  The  Em- 
peror Leo,  according  to  Ivo  of  Chartres,  De  Romanorum  Impera- 
torumT  began  his  reign  in  468,  long  before  Arthur  saw  the  light  of 
day.  How  then  can  the  eulogy  of  Arthur's  victories  over  the  Romans 
stand  in  the  face  of  these  facts  ? 

This  is  the  clearest  and  strongest  presentation  of  a  case  against 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  supplied  hitherto  by  any  fourteenth-  or 
fifteenth-century  chronicler.  Nor  does  Rudborne  follov^  it  by  any 
extenuation  such  as  Higden  had  added  to  his  critical  remarks  a 
century  before.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Rudborne  questions 
neither  the  authenticity  of  the  HRB  nor  the  reliability  of  Geof- 
frey as  a  historian  in  general,  but  only  the  possibility  of  certain 
exploits  attributed  to  Arthur.  He  finds  that  there  was  no  emperor 
of  the  Romans  named  Lucius,  but  has  no  doubt  that  there  was 
a  king  of  the  Britons  called  Arthur.  Rudborne  refers  to  Arthur's 
conquests  of  the  six  islands  as  a  fact,  though  he  cannot  approve 
of  these  foreign  conquests  achieved  at  the  expense  of  neglecting 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He  seems  to  say:  "Bishop 
Geoffrey  and  Archdeacon  Walter  have  made  a  mistake,  attribut- 
ing to  King  Arthur  more  than  his  due— imaginary  exploits  un- 
substantiated by  contemporaneous  historical  facts;  the  dates  are 
against  them.  Here,  I,  Thomas  Rudborne,  prove  to  you  that  they 
are  mistaken."  Rudborne  leaves  it  at  that. 
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Then,  exactly  as  if  he  had  made  no  digression  on  "what  the 
chroniclers  write  of  King  Arthur,"  he  forthwith  resumes  his  nar- 
rative, and  continues  to  trace  the  course  of  events  in  Britain,  draw- 
ing from  the  HRB  ideas  which  if  less  exaggerated  and  palpably 
absurd  are  no  less  fabulous  than  those  he  has  just  rejected.''  Even 
in  treating  of  events  later  than  the  seventh  century,  he  seems  to 
look  upon  Geoffrey's  book  as  a  quarry  to  be  exploited  upon  the 
least  pretext.  It  is  as  plain  as  it  is  surprising  that  Rudborne  does 
not  take  even  the  glaring  inconsistencies  between  Geoffrey's 
account  and  that  of  other  historians— or  the  yet  more  significant 
silence  of  the  latter— as  warnings  to  examine  his  favorite,  the 
HRB,  more  critically.  The  explanation  of  his  credulity  lies  first, 
of  course,  in  the  convincing  power  of  Geoffrey;  and  secondly, 
in  the  predisposition  to  willing  assent.  This  disposition,  which 
has  persisted  among  certain  chroniclers  throughout  the  two  cen- 
turies with  which  we  are  concerned,  is  the  more  significant  when 
contrasted  with  the  attitude  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  who,  after 
giving  a  brief  account  of  the  reigns  of  Uther  and  Arthur,  says 
of  the  period  of  three  centuries  following  the  year  406:  "Multum 
dissonant  historiae  . . .  Ab  hinc  autem  regnum  Anglorum  anno- 
tare  supersedeo  quia  maiorum  historias  quas  sequar  non  habeo."^^ 
No  such  straightforward  and  critical  statement  is  to  be  found 
in  chronicles  of  either  of  the  classes  just  studied,  or  in  those  we 
have  still  to  investigate. 


IV:  CHRONICLERS  WHO,  THOUGH  THEY  DO 
NOT  EXPLICITLY  QUESTION  GEOFFREY'S 
RELIABILITY,  DRAW  UPON  HIM  FOR  A 
PARTICULAR  PURPOSE  ONLY,  USUALLY 
POLITICAL 

THERE  IS  a  group  of  chroniclers  who,  unHke  those  heretofore 
considered,  do  not  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world  nor 
even  to  Anglo-Saxon  times  for  the  beginning  of  their  chron- 
icles, but  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  recording  recent 
or  contemporaneous  events/  Consequently,  their  use  of  the  HRB 
is  necessarily  limited.  We  might,  indeed,  have  supposed  that  the 
restricted  scope  of  their  works  would  preclude  their  making  any 
call  upon  the  "old  British  book,"  yet  the  truth  is  that  chronicler 
after  chronicler  reaches  back  to  include  in  his  narrative  some 
references  to  it  or  to  traditions  associated  with  its  personages. 

As  contemporary  events  centered  in  the  person  and  policies 
of  the  sovereign,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  most  of  these 
references  are  suggested  obviously  by  political  motives.  Very 
often  they  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  the  sovereign, 
and  are  contained  in  compliments  under  various  forms:  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  king  or  to  one  of  his  predecessors;  a  docu- 
ment, incorporated  in  the  chronicle,  that  is  expressive  of  the 
king's  policy ;  the  mention  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecies  favor- 
able to  the  king's  interests,  especially  those  touching  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  "Briton  hope."  The  group  of  writers  includes, 
among  others,  Benedictine  monks  of  St.  Albans,  Franciscan 
Minorites  of  Carlisle,  at  least  one  secular  clerk,  an  alumnus  of 
Cambridge,  and  a  London  fishmonger.  Almost  as  varied  as  the 
writers  are  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested :  direct  praise 
of  the  sovereign,  the  political  supremacy  of  England  over  her 
neighbors,  the  antiquity  of  a  university,  the  glory  of  London,  or 

^  For  notes  to  §  IV  see  pages  101-108. 

n47: 
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simply  a  romantic  legend  of  Arthur,  carrying  the  suggestion  that 
the  "Briton  hope"  has  faded  forever.  Yet  one  and  all  turn  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  whose  Brutus  and  Arthur  and  Merlin 
still  have  power  to  influence  contemporary  history  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 

No  writer  of  this  group  explicitly  questions  the  credibility  of 
the  HRB.  By  some  of  them  Geoffrey  is  referred  to  as  an  authority 
whose  weight  is  equal  to  that  of  Bede  or  William  of  Malmes- 
bury— a  testimony  to  Geoffrey's  enduring  reputation  as  a  reliable 
historian.  Others,  whose  work  shows  evidence  of  critical  evalua- 
tion of  authorities,  give  us,  by  that  very  fact,  reason  to  believe 
that  they  recognize  the  essentially  fictitious  character  of  the 
HRB  but  choose  to  assume  momentarily  an  attitude  of  credul- 
ity in  order  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  a  useful  or  striking 
allusion,  generally  political,  into  their  otherwise  straightforward 
historical  narratives. 

Willelmi  Rishanger  Monachi  Sancti  Albani 

1.  Chronica,  1259-1307 

2.  Annales  Re  gum  Angliae,  45-1325 

3.  Annales  Angliae  et  Scotiae,  1292-1300  (written  ca,  1312) 

The  earliest  and  probably  the  finest  historian  of  the  group  is 
William  Rishanger,  monk  of  St.  Albans  Abbey,'  who  produced 
his  work  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I— when  it  was  especially  true 
that  contemporary  events  were  centralized  around  the  person 
and  policies  of  the  sovereign.  For  the  writing  of  contemporary 
history  the  monks  of  St.  Albans  enjoyed  special  advantages. 
Their  monastery  was  near  the  center  of  affairs,  being  only  a  day's 
ride  from  London ;  it  was  frequently  honored  by  the  visits  of  roy- 
alty and  was  generally  in  communication  with  the  court.  At 
times,  even,  the  monastic  scribes  were  called  upon  to  leave  their 
monastery  in  order  to  attend  impressive  celebrations  and,  as  eye- 
witnesses, to  record  them.' 
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One  often  meets  with  a  restatement  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Burton  that  Rishanger  was  "a  chronicler  of  the  day  deep  in 
the  king's  confidence.'"  Internal  evidence  contained  in  those 
works  in  which  Rishanger  refers  to  Geoffrey's  kings  and  prophet 
justifies  this  supposition.  Likewise  it  leaves  no  doubt  that  he 
chose  material  relating  to  these  personages  with  an  eye  to  pleas- 
ing "His  Serene  Highness,  Edward  I,  gloriously  reigning."  In 
three  works  ascribed  to  Rishanger  is  such  material  to  be  found : 
the  Chronica,  written  by  his  own  hand;  the  Annales  Regum 
Angliae;  and  the  Annales  Angliae  et  Scotiae,  composed  either 
by  Rishanger  or  under  his  direction.  These  we  shall  consider  in 
turn.  First,  the  Chronica. 

In  a  spirit  that  could  not  fail  to  win  the  approval  of  Edward  I, 
Rishanger  mentions  traditions  derived  from  the  HRB.  The  first 
is  in  an  entry  for  1283,  the  year  in  which  the  crown  long  held  by 
the  Welsh  to  be  that  of  Arthur  was  surrendered  by  them,  with 
other  precious  relics,  to  Edward  I.  With  the  transfer  of  the  crown, 
the  chronicler  continues,  the  glory  of  the  Welsh  passed,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  to  the  English.' 

The  earliest  mention  in  the  HRB  of  the  crown  of  Arthur 
appears  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  ninth  book:  upon  the  death  of 
Uther  Pendragon,  Dubricius  invested  the  noble  Arthur  with  the 
crown  of  the  realm.  Throughout  the  HRB  are  successive  men- 
tions of  the  crown  and  a  solemn  crown-wearing.^  At  the  end, 
Ivor  and  Ini,  son  and  nephew  respectively  of  Cadwallader,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  in  their  possession  the  crown,  which  will  be 
worn  again  only  when  the  "Briton  hope"  shall  have  been  ful- 
filled. How  the  fabulous  diadem  became  real  and  historical  dur- 
ing the  century  and  a  half  intervening  between  its  fictitious  career 
in  the  HRB  and  its  appearance  as  an  actuality  in  1283, 1  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  in  chronicles  or  other  records,  but  I  have 
found  distinct  evidence  to  prove,  first,  that  during  this  time  the 
hope  of  Arthur's  return  to  restore  to  Wales  its  rightful  inde- 
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pendence  was  nourished,  among  the  Welsh,  by  interpretations 
of  the  prophecies  attributed  to  MerHn  by  Geofl^rey  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  HRB;  and  secondly,  that  Edward  I  was  determined 
to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  annihilate  this  hope,  adding 
to  open  warfare  the  removal  of  the  symbols  of  national  senti- 
ment.' Among  these  symbols,  that  most  cherished  by  the  Welsh, 
according  to  the  chroniclers,  was  the  crown  of  Arthur,  which  the 
Welsh  said  had  long  been  held  in  high  honor  among  them.  This 
trophy  was  one  of  those  demanded  by  Edward  I  when  the  for- 
tunes of  war  placed  the  Welsh  chieftains  at  his  mercy.  Hence 
the  entry  in  the  Chronica,  with  its  note  of  finality.  No  record  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  reputed  crown  by  chronicler,  his- 
torian, or  antiquarian  rewards  the  most  diligent  search.  One  must 
conclude  that  King  Arthur's  crown,  like  King  Arthur,  "evanuit," 
and  one  feels  that  King  Edward  I,  for  political  reasons,  was 
responsible. 

Of  the  various  passages  of  Merlin's  prophecies  to  which  had 
been  assigned  interpretations  that  strengthened  the  "Briton 
hope,"  one  is  alluded  to  by  Rishanger,  and  another,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  first  in  the  minds  of  the  Welsh,  is  quoted  textu- 
ally  by  him.  The  first  declared  that  the  mountains  of  Armorica 
should  break  forth  and  be  crowned  with  the  diadem  of  Brutus ; 
that  Wales  should  be  filled  with  gladness.^  This  was  tradition- 
ally held  to  signify  that  a  Welsh  prince  should  be  victorious 
over  the  English  in  war,  and  should  wear  the  crown  of  Britain.^ 
The  second  was  construed  to  be  a  promise  that  when  English 
money  should  become  round— "luxta  vaticinium  Merlini  di- 
centis :  findetur  forma  commerci,  dimidium  rotundum  erit"— a 
Welsh  prince  should  ride  crowned  through  London.'"  When, 
in  1279,  it  was  ordained  that  the  half  piece  and  farthing  be  made 
circular,"  the  old  superstition  was  revived;  Llewelyn  was  en- 
couraged by  his  people  to  believe  that  he  was  the  prince  who 
was  destined  to  retrieve  the  lost  independence  of  Wales  and  be 
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crowned  with  the  diadem  of  Brutus/'  Certain  chroniclers  say  that 
Llewelyn  consulted  a  witch  who  assured  him  that  he  would  ride 
crowned  through  Eastcheap/'  When,  during  a  surprise  attack 
by  the  English  forces  at  Builth,  Llewelyn  lost  his  life  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1282,  his  head  was  at  once  dispatched  to  Edward  I,  who 
commanded  it  to  be  sent  to  London.  There  it  was  met  by  a 
procession  of  citizens  who  followed  it  as  it  was  carried,  crowned 
with  ivy  in  derisive  fulfillment  of  Merlin's  prophecy,  on  the 
point  of  a  spear  through  Eastcheap.'* 

Another  entry  in  the  Chronica  of  Rishanger  refers  not  to 
Llewelyn's  belief  in  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  but  to  his  insist- 
ence on  his  right  by  inheritance  to  Anglesey  and  the  four  border 
cantreds  of  northern  Wales,  the  surrender  of  which  was  de- 
manded in  1282  by  Edward  I.  Again  the  HRB  was  made  the 
ultimate  court  of  appeal:  the  prince  of  Wales  solemnly  based 
his  right  on  his  lineal  descent  from  Brutus'  son  Camber— to 
whom  GeofiFrey  assigns  all  the  land  west  of  the  Severn.  Rishanger 
records  briefly  the  cause  of  the  controversy  and  the  role  of  Arch- 
bishop Peckham  as  mediator  in  the  king's  behalf  between  Ed- 
ward and  Llewelyn.^' 

However  masterly  the  argument  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  could  frame  against  documentary  claims  grounded 
on  the  Trojan  occupation  of  Albion,  the  example  of  the  Welsh 
in  making  use  of  fables  in  the  HRB  as  a  basis  of  hereditary  rights 
was  promptly  to  be  followed  by  the  English  themselves.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  state  papers  on  record. 
This  is  the  famous  letter  of  Edward  I  addressed  to  Pope  Boniface 
VIII  in  1301  declaring  the  hereditary  right  of  England  to  sover- 
eignty over  Scotland.  As  the  letter  is  first  incorporated  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Chronica^  and  reproduced  partly  or  wholly  by 
several  chroniclers"  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  it 
is  pertinent  to  recall  here  the  circumstances  which  brought  the 
letter  forth. 
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In  the  year  1297,  the  regents  of  Scotland  determined  to  seek 
rehef  from  the  "molestias  et  gravamina"  inflicted  by  Edward  I 
on  their  country,  and  sent  a  commission  headed  by  Baldred  Bisset 
to  acquaint  the  Court  of  Rome  with  the  whole  case  of  Scotland 
against  England.''  The  matter  was  lucidly  presented  at  Rome 
by  Bisset  and,  in  1298,  Boniface  VIII,  after  counseling  Edward  I 
to  exercise  justice  and  kindness  toward  the  Scots,  charged  him 
with  violating  the  liberties  of  Scotland  under  pretense  of  a  right 
to  sovereignty  over  that  kingdom."  The  pope  of  old  had  jurisdic- 
tion and  still  had  jurisdiction  over  Scotland,  Boniface  declared; 
if  Edward  believed  that  he,  the  king  of  England,  had  rights  over 
this  kingdom,  he  was  free  to  state  and  prove  his  case  before  the 
papal  court.  Edward,  who  had  already  in  1292  obtained  materials 
from  the  archives  and  libraries  of  religious  houses  throughout 
the  realm  to  substantiate  the  said  claim,  now  called  for  additional 
evidence  from  the  monasteries,''  and  again  their  records  were 
ransacked.  With  the  aid  of  what  was  found— or  concocted— the 
secretaries''  of  Edward  set  to  work  and  formulated  the  famous 
letter,  dated  May  7,  130 1,  to  which  Edward's  barons— one  hun- 
dred of  them,  Rishanger  notes— duly  set  their  seals. 

This  document  traces  the  continuity  of  the  claim  to  English 
sovereignty  over  Scotland  from  Brutus  to  the  reigning  Edward. 
A  close  comparison  of  the  text  of  that  part  of  the  letter  which 
refers  to  early  British  history  with  the  text  of  the  HRB  proves 
the  former  to  have  been  derived  word  for  word  from  the  latter. 
Moreover,  it  reveals  the  skill  with  which  Edward's  secretaries 
exploited  the  source  from  which  they  drew,  omitting  or  adding 
at  will,  to  enhance  the  ancient  claim  of  England  to  supremacy 
over  Scotland. 

The  letter  repeats  Geoffrey's  account  of  the  occupation  of 
Albion  by  Brutus,  and  the  succession  of  his  three  sons  to  the  king- 
dom of  Britain.  The  share  of  Locrine,  the  first-born,  was  Loegria 
(England) ;  that  of  the  second  son,  Albanact,  was  Albania  (Scot- 
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land) ;  and  to  the  youngest  son,  Kamber,  fell  Kambria  (Wales). 
But  in  citing  this  passage  from  the  HRB  Edward's  secretaries 
make  a  notable  addition.  The  phrase,  "reservata  Locrino  seniori 
regia  dignitate,"  is  inserted,  presumably  to  stress  the  superiority 
of  Locrine  over  the  king  of  Scotland.  There  is  significance,  too, 
in  the  other  deviation  from  the  source :  whereas  Geoffrey  has  the 
sons  divide  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  their  father,  the  letter 
ascribes  the  division  to  Brutus  himself,  thus  giving  the  authority 
of  the  founder  to  the  precedence  and  royal  supremacy  of  Locrine. 
Continuing  to  follow  closely  the  HRB  in  word  and  phrasing, 
the  letter  proceeds  to  recall  the  death  of  Albanact  at  the  hands 
of  Humber,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  the  expulsion  of  Humber 
from  Albania  by  Locrine,  to  whom  it  passed  by  right;  later, 
Dunwallo,  king  of  Britain,  slew  Staterius,  the  rebellious  king  of 
Scotland,  and,  having  received  his  country  in  surrender,  restored 
the  whole  island  to  its  original  status  of  subjection  to  one  king. 
Belinus,  eldest  son  of  Dunwallo,  succeeded  his  father,  with  sov- 
ereignty over  the  island ;  Brennius,  his  younger  brother,  received 
Scotland,  that  he  might  rule  it,  subject  to  Belinus.  The  bestowal 
of  Scotland  on  Brennius  is  an  arbitrary  addition  to  the  account 
in  the  HRB  and  serves  to  support  the  general  argument  of  the 
letter  by  insisting  upon  the  supposed  fact  that,  as  Locrine  was 
supreme  over  his  brothers  at  the  beginning,  so  his  descendants 
continued  to  be  supreme  over  all  other  rulers  in  Britain  and  ap- 
pointed and  removed  rulers  over  Scotland  at  will. 

The  last  section  of  the  HRB  referred  to  in  the  epistolary  docu- 
ment relates  to  King  Arthur  and  Auguselus,  king  of  Scotland. 
It  calls  the  latter,  with  something  of  disdain,  a  "quondam"  whom 
Arthur  had  delegated  to  rule  Scotland  for  him  and  who  had 
accepted  servitude  (in  the  feudal  sense).  It  makes  no  mention 
of  the  right  to  sovereignty  possessed,  according  to  Geoffrey,^^  by 
Auguselus,  and  restored  to  him  by  Arthur.  It  declares  that  all  the 
kings  of  Scotland  subsequent  to  Auguselus  were  subject  to  the 
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kings  of  Britain.  After  this  glorious  picture  of  Arthur's  victories 
and  overlordship  of  all  Britain,  the  exploits  of  Alfred  and  his 
successors,  and  the  other  more  modern  instances  to  which  the 
letter  descends,  appear  tame.  Edward's  agents  had  fixed  the  tradi- 
tion which  was  to  be  maintained  by  English  chroniclers  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  and  to  be  utilized  by  Henry 
VII.  Later  in  this  study  it  will  be  seen  how  the  tradition  was 
treated  by  the  chroniclers  of  Scotland.'"^ 

In  the  opening  lines  of  his  Annales  Regum  Angliae^'  Ris- 
hanger  records  the  accession  of  Edward  II  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. Then  he  turns  back  to  review  briefly  the  first  events  of 
the  Christian  era  and  the  annals  of  the  kings  of  England  from 
Lucius  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  Between  two  entries  drawn 
from  Bede's  HE  is  inscribed  one  as  if  equally  authentic  from 
the  HRB.  It  states  that  in  516  the  victorious  King  Arthur  was 
crowned  at  Stonehenge,  and  that  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years 
he  was  buried  at  Glastonbury.""  The  section  concerning  Glaston- 
bury is  a  repetition  of  a  legend  perpetuated  among  chroniclers ; 
the  reference  to  the  coronation  of  Arthur  at  Stonehenge— 
Chorea  Gigantum— is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Rishanger.  As  no 
explanation  of  this  localization  by  the  annalist  is  discoverable,  I 
offer  a  conjecture  that  seems  plausible.  The  last  sentence  of  Geof- 
frey's account  of  Uther's  burial  in  the  Giants'  Dance  is  followed 
by  the  statement  that  Arthur's  consecration  was  proposed  as  a 
safeguard  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  war  against  the  Saxons  and 
that  he  was  crowned  apparently  without  delay  by  Dubricius. 
What  is  more  likely  than  that,  through  association  of  the  two 
ideas,  the  coronation  was  transferred  to  the  place  of  Uther's 
burial  ?  Similar  errors  often  arose  from  reading,  or  misreading, 
condensed  reports  of  Geoffrey's  narrative  by  the  annalists  of 
various  monasteries  who  continued  the  tradition  of  inserting  in 
their  chronicles  abbreviated  passages  from  the  HRB. 


I 
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The  Annates  Angliae  et  Scotiae  is  no  mere  list  of  annals,  but 
a  valuable  series  of  historical  sketches  remarkable  for  richness 
of  coloring  and  realistic  detail  which  give  the  impression  that, 
more  often  than  not,  the  author  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  events 
and  scenes  described,  or  that  he  received  vivid  contemporaneous 
accounts  from  others  who  had  taken  an  intimate  part  in  them. 
His  attitude  is  that  of  a  patriotic  Englishman  with  intense  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  for  his  king,  Edward  I;  he  has  at  heart 
the  desire  to  do  justice,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  the  achieve- 
ments, the  prowess,  and  even  the  munificence  of  his  sovereign. 

In  commemorating  the  events  of  the  year  1299  the  chronicler 
assigns  chief  importance  to  the  betrothal  and  nuptials  of  King 
Edward  I  and  Princess  Margaret  of  France.''  After  a  graphic 
description  of  the  magnificent  ceremonies  accompanying  the 
marriage  rite  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  he  adds  immedi- 
ately an  account  of  the  wedding  feast  following  the  solemn 
services.  Reading  this,  I  suddenly  realized  with  amazement  that 
I  had  before  me  Geoffrey's  account  verbatim  of  the  feast  which 
Arthur  held  during  the  Pentecostal  season  to  celebrate  his  tri- 
umphs, a  feast  to  which  the  king  and  queen  added  solemnity 
by  "wearing  the  crowns."  The  annalist  omits  the  names  of  Kay 
and  Bedivere  after  the  words  "dapifer"  and  "pincernam,"  respec- 
tively, removes  the  ermine  from  the  seneschal  and  his  assistants, 
and  changes  the  name  of  the  munificent  king  who  distributes 
awards  after  the  tournament  from  Arthur  to  Edward.  Other- 
wise there  is  almost  no  alteration  in  the  sentences  selected  from 
Geoffrey's  imaginative  twelfth-century  report  of  a  sixth-century 
festivity.''  Yet  no  commentator,  so  far  as  I  can  find— and  I  have 
made  careful  search,— has  noticed  that  the  passage  is  a  transcrip- 
tion. So  naturally  does  the  description  appear  to  fit  into  its  place 
that  even  Riley,  in  his  enumeration  of  portions  of  special  value 
in  the  Annates,  includes  "this  circumstantial  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  of  King  Edward  to  the  Princess  Margaret 
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of  France,""*  without  any  hint  whatsoever  that  it  was  not  original 
on  the  part  of  the  chronicler !  A  comparison  of  the  entire  passage 
from  the  Annales  with  the  original  in  the  HRB  (from  which  I 
have  omitted  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  not  used  by  the  an- 
nalist) will  show  the  extent  of  the  borrowing,  which  is  wholly 
undisguised : 


Conventus  quoque  multimodorum 
ordinatorum  miris  modulationibus 
praecinebat.*  Ex  alia  autem  parte 
.  .  .  mulieres  omnes  quae  aderant 
cum  maximo  illam  sequebantur  gaudio. 
Divinis  tandem  obsequiis  in  utroque 
celebratis,  rex  et  regina  diademata 
sua  deponunt,  assumptisque  levioribus 
ornamentis,  ipse  ad  suum  palatium 
cum  viris,  ipsa  ad  aliud  cum 
mulieribus,  epulatum  incedunt.  .  .  . 
collocatis  postmodum  cunctis 
ut  dignitas  singulorum  expetebat, 
Kaius  dapifer,  herminio  ornatus, 
mille  vero  nobilibus  comitatus 
qui  omnes  herminio  induti,  fercula 
cum  ipso  ministrabant.  Ex  alia 
vero  parte,  Bedverum  pincernam 
totidem  amicti  vario  sequuntur, 
qui  in  cyphis  diversorum  generum 
multimoda  pocula  cum  ipso 
distribuebant. 

In  palatio  quoque  reginae 
innumerabiles  ministri  diversis 
ornamentis  induti,  obsequium  suum 
praestabant,  morem  suum  exercentes. 
Quae  si  omnino  describerem,  nimiam 
prolixitatem  historiae  generarem.  . .  . 
Quicumque  vero  famosus  probitate 
miles  in  eadem  erat  unius  coloris 
vestibus  atque  armis  utebatur. 
Facete  etiam  mulieres  consimilia 
indumenta  habentes.  .  .  . 


Conventus  quoque  multimodorum 
ordinatorum  miris  modulationibus 
praecinebat.  Ex  alia  autem  parte 
mulieres  omnes  quae  aderant  illam 
cum  maximo  gaudio  sequebantur. 
Postremo  divinis  obsequiis  in  utroque 
celebratis,  Rex  et  Regina 
ornamenta  sua  deponunt,  assumptisque 
levioribus  ornamentis,  ipse  ad 
suum  palatium  cum  optimatibus,  regina 
vero  ad  aliud,  cum  suis,  epulatum 
incedunt,  collocatis  postmodum  cunctis, 
ut  dignitas  singulorum  expetebat. 

Dapifer  Regis,  magno  apparatu 
ornatus,  cum  nonnullis  nobilibus 
comitatus,  fercula  cum  ipso 
ministrabant.  Ex  alia  vero  parte 
Pincernam,  vario  indutum,  totidem, 
amicti  diversis  mutatoriis  sequuntur; 
qui  in  cyphis  diversorum  generum 
multimoda  pocula  cum  ipso 
distribuebant. 

In  palatio  Reginae  innumerabiles 
ministri,  diversis  ornamentis  induti,  obse- 
quium suum  praestabant,  morem  suum 
exercentes;  quae  si  omnino  describere 
praesumerem,  nimiam  prolixitatem 
historiae  generarem.  Quicumque  vero 
famosus  probitate  miles  in  eadem  erat, 
unius  coloris  vestibus  atque  armis 
utebatur;  facitef  etiam  mulieres 
consimilia  indumenta  habentes. 


*  The  singular  pleasure  v^^hich  Queen  Matilda  (1101-1118)  took  in  harmonious 
church  music  and  her  prodigality  toward  clerks  v/ith  melodious  voices  were  well  known 
in  GcofTrey's  day.  See  Wm.  of  Malmesbury,  Gesia  Regum,  II,  494. 

t  Evidently  a  scribal  error. 
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Refecti  tandem  epulis 
diversi  diversos  ludos  composituri, 
campos  extra  civitatem  adeunt.  Mox 
milites  simulacrum  proelii  sciendo 
equestrem  ludum  componunt.  .  . .  alii 
cum  aleis,  ceterorumque  jocorum 
diversitate  contendentes,  quod 
diei  restabat  postposita  lite 
praetereunt.  Quicumque  ergo 
victoriam  ludi  sui  adeptus  erat, 
ab  Arturo  largis  muneribus 
donabatur.  Consumptis  autem  primis 
in  hunc  modum  diebus  tribus,  instante 
quarta,  vocantur  cuncti  qui  ei 
propter  honores  obsequium  praestabant, 
et  singuli  singulis  possessionibus  . . . 
ceterisque  honoribus  donantur.^** 


Refecti  tandem  epulis,  diversi 
diversos  ludos  componebant;  campos 
extra  civitatem  adeunt.  Mox  milites 
artem  proelii  scientes,  simul  equestrem 
ludum  componunt;  alii  cum  aleis 
ceterorumque  jocorum  diversitate, 
spatiantes  et  jocundantes,  quod 
diei  restabat,  postposita  lite 
praeterierunt.  Quicumque  ergo 
victoriam  ludi  sui  adeptus  erat,  a 
Domino  Rege,  Edwardo,  largis  muneribus 
conferebatur.  Consumptis  autem  tribus 
diebus  primis,  in  hunc  mundumj  instante 
quarta,  vocantur  cuncti  qui  ei 
propter  honores  obsequium  praestabant, 
et  singuli  singulis  donationibus 
et  honoribus  donantur.^° 


What  was  the  chronicler's  motive  for  transcribing  virtually 
verbatim  from  the  Historia  ?  That  he  possessed  a  gift  for  vivid 
original  description  is  evidenced  by  his  account  of  the  visit  paid 
by  the  same  Queen  Margaret,  a  few  weeks  after  her  marriage, 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans/^  Three  motives  suggest  them- 
selves, all  or  any  of  which  may  have  influenced  him.  Perhaps 
being  a  monk,  unfamiliar  with  wedding  festivities  at  court, 
yet  desiring  to  do  justice  to  the  magnificence  of  his  sovereign's 
nuptials,  he  turned  to  what  he  did  know— a  description  in  the 
Historia  which  could,  he  thought,  be  adapted  by  omitting  what 
seemed  antiquated.  Or  he  may  have  wished  to  give  color  to  his 
narrative,  after  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Matthew  Paris, 
historian  and  artist  combined,  and  have  found  in  this  picture 
of  lavish  court  splendor  the  bright  hues  he  desired.  Lastly,  he 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  regulation  laid  down  by  Alfonso 
the  Learned,  of  Castile  (i  252-1 284),  brother-in-law  of  Edward 
I,  that  history  in  chronicles  should  be  closely  connected  with  the 
deeds  and  personality  of  the  sovereign  and  that  it  should  be  writ- 
ten, not  by  monks  in  their  cloisters,  but  by  high  officials  of  the 

X  Probably  modum. 
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palace  who  took  active  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  which  they 
recorded/'  Enthusiasm  for  the  writing  of  "kingly  chronicles"  ran 
high  in  Spain,  and  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  authors 
of  the  Cronica  general,  writing  between  1270  and  1289,  turned 
to  the  cantares  de  gesta  and  copied  from  them  passages  of  pure 
romance  to  take  the  place  of  historical  records  that  were  miss- 
ing/' A  modern  writer''  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  chronicles  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  has  enlarged  upon  the 
importance  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  effect  of  the  new  style 
of  the  Spanish  chronicles  upon  English  chronicles  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  on  those  of  St.  Albans  in  particular.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  very  likely  that  it  was  Matthew  Paris,  statesman, 
courtier,  and  chronicler  (d.  1259),  who  gave  to  Alfonso  X  and 
the  Spanish  chroniclers  the  model  of  what  they  advocated  as 
a  new  departure  in  Spain.  This  example  set  by  Matthew  Paris 
would  throw  light  on  the  third  motive  suggested  for  the  chron- 
icler's—Rishanger's  or  his  scribe's— transcribing  from  the  HRB; 
this  motive  may  have  been  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  St. 
Albans  scriptorium  in  the  eyes  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and 
French  courts. 

To  sum  up  the  matter :  The  chronicler,  aware  of  the  glamour 
expected  in  the  description  of  a  sovereign's  marriage  festivities, 
and  having  neither  witnessed  the  celebrations  himself  nor  ob- 
tained details  from  one  present,  yet  feeling  his  responsibility  to 
maintain  the  reputation  of  his  predecessors  at  St.  Albans,  turned 
for  assistance  to  the  pages  of  a  familiar,  dependable  source,  the 
HRB  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

4.  Nicholai  Treveti  Annales  Sex  Re  gum  Angliae,  1 136-1307 

In  a  passage  of  his  Chronica  Rishanger  recommends  to  his 
readers  the  works  of  his  learned  contemporary,  the  Dominican, 
Nicholas  Trevet.''  Judicious  historian  though  he  is,  Trevet  intro- 
duces into  his  Annales  Sex  Regum  Angliae^''  one  quotation  from 
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the  HRB.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  Merlin,  and  concerns  the  change 
of  coinage  in  England  in  1279.  This  cryptic  utterance  which 
seemed  a  remarkable  prediction  had  a  special  appeal  even  for 
chroniclers  who  otherwise  ignore  or  discard  the  HRB. 

Under  the  title  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I  and  Ed- 
ward ir  Stubbs  has  included  a  group  of  the  lesser  chronicles. 
The  writers  of  four  of  these,  each  for  a  definite  and  intelligible 
purpose,  either  borrow  from  or  refer  to  passages  in  the  HRB.  In 
Geoffrey's  Brutus  and  Arthur,  the  first,  author  of  the  Commen- 
datio  Lamentabilis,  sees  kings  to  whom  he  may  effectively  com- 
pare his  lately  deceased  sovereign,  Edward  I. 

5.  Commendatio  Lamentabilis  in  Transitu  Magni  Regis  Ed- 
wardi,  1307 

In  extolling  his  king,  the  panegyrist,''  like  the  monk  who  de- 
scribed Edward  I's  wedding  festivities,  turns  to  the  MSS  on 
the  library  shelves  for  models.  After  eulogizing  Edward's  per- 
son and  character  (by  adapting  to  him  Peter  of  Blois's  sketch  of 
Henry  II),'''*  he  voices  a  series  of  lamentations.  Using  now  quo- 
tations, now  paraphrases,  of  Scripture  and  of  history,  he  exalts 
Edward  in  successive  comparisons  with  Biblical  or  national 
heroes.  By  the  knights  the  king  is  likened  to  Brutus,  Arthur, 
Edgar,  and  Richard  I,  all  treated  as  kings  no  less  authentic  than 
he.  The  passages  on  Brutus  and  Arthur  are  recognizable  as  Geof- 
frey's myths  in  brief:  Brutus,  powerful  in  physical  strength,  con- 
quered the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,  a  race  of  giants  f  the  noble 
Arthur  imposed  tribute  on  the  Orkneys,  Norway,  Aquitania, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland."  And  note,  continues  the  panegyrist,  that 
Brutus,  after  his  victory,  had  but  to  take  possession  of  an  empty 
island.  Far  greater  than  his  achievement  was  Edward's.  Later  on, 
Arthur,  when  he  could  not  subjugate  the  Saxons,  who  had  en- 
tered Britain  by  craft  and  who  finally  made  peace  with  Modred 
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his  nephew,  was  wounded,  and  then  disappeared— "evanuit 
sauciatus" !  Not  so  did  Edward  succumb  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 
Greater  than  the  greatest  of  kings  was  he,  whom  to  serve  was  to 
triumph. 

Thus  does  the  chronicler  scant  the  praises  of  early  kings  to 
magnify  those  of  his  royal  master.  The  reliability  of  the  HRB 
is  not  at  the  moment  his  direct  concern,  but  apparently  he  regards 
its  kings  and  their  conquests  in  a  spirit  of  high  seriousness. 

6.Annales  Londonienses,  1 194-1330 

More  extended  in  its  scope  as  a  eulogy  of  the  reign  of  the  two 
Edwards,  and  looking  back  to  Geoffrey  not  only  to  find  an  ideal 
king  in  his  Arthur,  but  also  to  acknowledge  a  political  prophet 
in  his  Merlin,  is  the  acephalous  London  Annals.  Internal  evi- 
dence makes  it  obvious  that  the  writer  was  a  London  citizen  who 
had  access  to  the  records  of  the  city  corporation.  That  this  citizen 
was  Andrew  Horn,  a  fishmonger  in  1312,  and  chamberlain  of 
the  city  of  London  from  1320  to  1328,  and  that  he  was  identical 
with  the  writer  of  the  Liber  Horn,  are  suppositions  probably 
justified  by  personal  allusions  in  the  chronicle.''' 

The  Annales  contains  the  letter  of  Edward  I  to  Pope  Boniface 
VIII"  almost  verbally  as  it  appears  in  Rishanger's  Chronica.  In 
various  other  entries  of  historical  value  the  writer  makes  addi- 
tions of  his  own  which  denote  a  special  interest  both  in  his  city 
and  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of  Merlin.  Stressing  the 
circumstance  that  the  Welsh  in  1282  urged  Llewelyn  ap  Gryffyth 
to  go  forward  with  confidence  against  the  English  troops  because, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Merlin,  he  was  to  be  crowned  with 
the  diadem  of  Brutus,  he  adds  that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
by  antiphrasis.  Again,  in  his  account  of  Llewelyn's  post-mortem 
coronation  with  ivy  in  London,  he  inserts,  "ubi  Brutus  solebat 
coronari,'"'  a  note  not  found  in  any  other  chronicle.  (Geoffrey, 
of  course,  says  nothing  about  Brutus'  ever  being  crowned.) 


( 
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Other  original  additions  made  by  the  author  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extolHng  the  reigning  sovereign.  Thus  a  comment  is 
joined  to  the  customary  entry  on  the  restoration  of  the  crown 
of  Arthur  to  England:  "What  Llewelyn  was  destined  to  do 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  was  accomplished  in  the 
person  of  Edward  I."*'  In  his  notice  of  the  accession  of  Edward 
II,  the  London  patriot  enthusiastically  welcomes  this  Edward  as 
the  ruler  who  will  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  concerning  the 
king  who  will  have  peace  in  his  time;  who  will  vigorously— 
"virihter"— conquer  and  hold  Scotland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
France,  and  all  the  lands  which  "that  most  victorious  knight, 
Arthur,  acquired  by  the  sword.'""  The  annalist,  as  he  lived  through 
the  disappointing  reign  of  the  unmanly  king,  may  not  have  said 
to  himself  what  a  modern  London  historian  writes :  "Geoffrey 
had  no  conscience  about  prophecies,'"'  but  he  must  have  recog- 
nized that  the  king  had  no  conscience  about  fulfilling  them. 

7.  Vita  Edwardi  Monachi  Cuiusdam  Malmesberiensis,  1307-1327 

Of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Vita  Edwardi,  called  the 
Monk  of  Malmesbury,''  Stubbs  says  appositely,  "He  never  hesi- 
tates at  the  most  critical  moments  of  the  tragedy  to  act  as 
chorus."*' 

Two  of  these  crises  are  occasions  for  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  on  each  the  chronicler  voices  his 
own  reflections.  The  first  is  the  Welsh  uprising  during  Edward 
II's  reign,  beginning  in  1315,  when  Llewelyn  Bren  stirred  up 
sedition  and  carried  devastation  through  the  English  colonies 
of  Glamorgan.  After  giving  a  spirited  account  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  judicial  murder  of  Llewelyn  in  1321  by  the 
Despensers,  he  vents  his  indignation  at  the  recurrent  rebellions 
and  the  consequent  useless  sacrifice  of  life  among  the  Welsh. 
These  evils  are  due,  he  declares,  to  the  "vetus  insania  Walen- 
sium."""  He  points  to  the  root  of  this  insanity:  It  is  the  belief 
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persistent  among  them  that  the  prophecy  of  MerHn  is  yet  to 
find  fulfillment  in  the  recovery  of  Britain  by  the  Welsh.  They 
insist  that  they  were  the  first  to  be  called  Britons;  they  cannot  for- 
get that  all  England  once  belonged  to  them ;  that  the  Saxons  came 
and  took  away  their  kingdom  and  their  name,  seizing  the  fertile 
lowlands  and  driving  the  rightful  owners  to  the  barren  moun- 
tains. But  they,  the  descendants  of  the  Britons,  will  yet  make 
England  theirs,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Merlin.  To  this 
summary  of  their  lamentation  and  querulous  vaunt  the  monk 
adds :  "Since  they  do  not  know  the  time  appointed  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  prophecy  they  are  often  deceived;  they  labor  in 
vain,  and  what  they  gain  in  a  long  time,  they  quickly  lose." 

Nor  were  the  Welsh  the  only  subjects  whose  appeal  to  Geof- 
frey's fictions  was  to  make  trouble  for  Edward  II.  The  monk 
relates,  with  no  hint  of  skepticism,  the  curious  controversy  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Scots  in  1324  over  the  Stone  of  Scone, 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  English  Claims  question. 
The  Scots  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Stone  of  Scone— the 
stone  upon  which  (according  to  an  alleged  tradition)  their  mon- 
archs  had  been  wont  to  receive  the  government  of  the  realm, 
and  which  had  been  carried  away  by  Edward  I  in  1296  and  placed 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Edward  II  peremptorily  and  somewhat 
sanctimoniously  refused  to  relinquish  the  symbol  of  a  sacred 
right  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  he  declared,  since  the 
coming  of  Brutus.  In  the  negotiations  both  nations  rest  their 
claims  upon  fabulous  foundations  in  the  same  chapter  of  the 
HRB:^  the  Scots  alleging  the  independence  of  Albanact,  as  king 
of  Scotland;  Edward  II,  the  sovereignty  acquired  by  Locrine 
through  his  subjugation  of  the  Albanians.  Furthermore,  to  prove 
their  greater  antiquity,  the  Scots  declared  that  Scotia,  daughter 
of  Pharao,  had  brought  the  stone  to  Scotland  long  before  the 
coming  of  Brutus  to  Albion,  or  of  Albanact  to  Scotland ;  Albanact 
had  changed  the  name  of  their  country  from  Scotia  to  Albania.^' 
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Against  the  prophecy  of  Merlin,  says  the  chronicler,  they  place 
one  of  Moses  to  the  effect  that  whoever  should  possess  the  stone 
should  hold  sway  over  extensive  dominions.'' 

Thus,  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  his  nation,  the  chronicler  in- 
troduces fabulous  stories  repeated  one  to  controvert  the  other- 
stories  the  authenticity  of  which  is  questioned  openly  neither 
by  peoples  nor  chronicler.  Geoffrey's  Brutus  and  Merlin  still 
hold  their  own  in  the  record  of  the  fourteenth-century  "monk 
of  Malmesbury." 

8.  Gesta  Edwardi  de  Carnarvon  et  Gesta  Edwardi  Tertii  Auctore 
Canonico  Bridlingtoniensi,  1 307-1 377 

The  Gesta,  by  an  Augustinian  canon  of  Bridlington,  is  a  vivid 
chronicle  of  the  events  of  Edward  II's  reign  and  a  compilation 
of  annals  of  Edward  Ill's;  to  these  are  added  extracts  from 
the  political  prophecies  of  the  same  or  another  member  of  the 
community,  John  of  Bridlington.'''  Recognized  already  as  local 
prophet,  the  author  elaborates  the  text  of  MerHn  beginning  "Suc- 
cedet  hircus  venerei  castri,"  in  verses  mourning  the  inefficiency 
of  Edward  11;'^  though  couched  in  the  future  tense,  these  have 
a  tone  of  retrospect  rather  than  of  anticipation.  Toward  the 
reign  of  the  next  Edward,  "the  sixth  since  Brutus,"  he  looks  with 
bright  hope. 

In  1327,  the  year  of  Edward  Ill's  coronation,  the  chronicler 
sees  in  him,  with  his  youthful  consecration  and  accession  to  the 
throne,  a  happy  parallel  to  the  sixth-century  monarch  of  whom 
he  reads.  Obviously  his  "Legimus  quod  Arturus"  refers  to  the 
HRB;  the  similarity,  even  to  verbal  resemblance,  between  his 
account  and  Geoffrey's,  would  point  to  firsthand  reading  of  it. 
When  he  writes  the  passage  beginning 

Postquam  rex  Edwardus  dictus  de  Carnarvan  cessit  regia  dignitate . . . 
proceres  Londonias  convenerunt  eiusque  primogenitum  Edwardum 
regem  constituerunt . . .  aetatis  suae  xiiii.  Quern  inunctum  Walterus 
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archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  regni  diademate  insignivit.  Legimus 
quod  Arturus  rex  Britonum  anno  aetatis  suae  xv  . .  .^^ 

he  has  in  mind,  if  not  at  hand,  Geoffrey's  passage : 

Defuncto  igitur  Utherpendragon  convenerunt . . .  proceres  Britonum 
in  civitate  Silcestriae  ad  Dubricium  Urbis  Legionum  archiepiscopum 
suggerentes  ut  Arturum  filium  regis  in  regem  consecraret. . . .  Dubri- 
cius  associatis  sibi  episcopis  Arturum  regni  diademate  insignivit.  Erat 
autem  Arturus  xv  annorum  iuvenis "^ 

The  hkeness  and  balance  in  words  and  phrases  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  comparison.  The  annaHst  notes  further  that 
Arthur  wore  embroidered  on  his  shield  the  image  of  the  glorious 
Virgin,  very  frequently  recalled  her  to  memory,  and  invoked 
her  name  f  that  Edward  likewise  kept  her  image  engraved  upon 
his  heart  and  that  frequently  her  name  was  on  his  lips.  Note- 
worthy is  the  continuance  of  the  early  tradition  depicting  the 
king^**  as  excelling  in  the  virtues  which  Christianity  wished  to 
see  combined  in  a  knight— prowess,  gallantry,  and  religion. 

9.  Chronicon  de  Lanercost,  1201-1346 

The  Chronicon  traditionally  known  as  that  of  the  Canon  of 
Lanercost  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  important  Fran- 
ciscan chronicle  written  in  England.""  The  period  to  which  it 
is  confined,  and  the  dependence  of  the  writers  upon  trustworthy 
eyewitnesses  and  contemporary  documents  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation, would  preclude  the  likelihood  of  their  having  been  in- 
spired by  the  HRB.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
actual  reading  of  it;  yet  not  in  vain  do  we  search  its  pages  for 
homage  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  his  Arthur.  In  the  report 
of  King  Edward  I's  itinerary  through  the  north  in  1296-1297, 
the  chronicler  notes  that  the  royal  retinue  advanced  through  the 
country  of  the  unstable  Moravians,^'  "ubi  post  Arturum  nullum 
in  antiquariis  reperies  permeasse,"  and  that  Edward,  having  sub- 
dued the  inhabitants,  returned  to  Berwick.  This  exaltation  of 
Edward  as  alone  equal  to  Arthur  in  courage  and  in  military 
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achievement  may  plausibly  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  of  praise 
paid  by  the  friars  to  a  sovereign  who  made  friendly  visits  to  their 
monasteries  when  his  campaigns  brought  him  in  their  direction.'' 

If  the  chronicle  merits  a  high  reputation  for  accurate  informa- 
tion upon  historical  matters,  it  likewise  deserves  distinction  for 
its  fine  stories  effectively  told  and  vying  with  romantic  tales  be- 
longing to  the  acknowledged  fiction  of  the  period.  The  finest 
of  its  anecdotes  is  that  of  Peter  de  Roches,  hunt-loving  Bishop 
of  Winchester  (d.  1238),  who,  going  one  day  to  the  forest  belong- 
ing to  his  church,  had  a  vision  reminiscent  of  that  of  Chaucer's 
dreamer  in  the  Boo\  of  the  Duchess.  In  this  forest  the  bishop 
meets  Arthur,  onetime  king  of  the  monarchy  of  Britain,  whom, 
as  soon  as  Peter  recognizes  him,  he  asks  if  he,  the  king,  is  saved. 
"Certainly,"  replies  Arthur,  "I  am  hoping  in  the  great  mercy  of 
God."  When  the  bishop  asks  a  sign  by  which  he  may  convince 
the  incredulous  that  he,  Peter  de  Roches,  has  actually  seen  and 
conversed  with  him,  Arthur  gives  him  the  power,  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  of  producing  in  his  right  hand  a  butterfly  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  apparition.''  Hereafter,  says  the  chronicler,  Peter  was 
known  as  "The  Butterfly  Bishop,"  and  often  men  asked  of  him, 
instead  of  a  blessing,  a  butterfly.'* 

The  narrator  leaves  the  story  at  that,  adding  only:  "Quid  in 
hoc  anima  Arturi  mortalis  adhuc  docere  voluerat,  perpendat  qui 
melius  conicere  poterit."  To  fourteenth-century  readers  there  was 
no  need  of  explaining  the  symbolism  of  the  butterfly.  Accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  look  for  the  spiritual  significance  of 
things  in  the  material  creation,  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  in  the  butterfly  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  a  symbol 
of  the  immortal  soul  soaring  heavenward,  freed  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  body.''  Accordingly,  by  way  of  association  of  ideas, 
they  would  readily  link  the  butterfly  in  the  bishop's  hand  with 
a  blessing— the  more  so  since  the  blessing  conferred  usually  took 
the  form  of  petitioning  a  happy  eternity  for  the  persons  blessed. 
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The  chronicler  does,  however,  ask  the  reader  to  conjecture 
what  further  import  Arthur  may  have  attached  to  the  butterfly. 
No  guess  has  been  recorded,  but  we  may  infer  that  whoever 
invented  the  story  had  in  mind  to  concur  with  the  king's  endeav- 
ors to  undermine  the  "Briton  hope."  Edward  I  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  destroy  this  hope,  transferring  the  supposed 
crown  of  Arthur  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  then  letting  it  dis- 
appear, sending  the  head  of  Llewelyn  to  London  to  be  carried 
crowned  with  ivy  through  Eastcheap,  having  the  alleged  corpses 
of  Arthur  and  Guinevere  exhumed  and  reinterred:  all  measures 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Britons  that  Arthur  was  really 
dead.  Hence  we  may  see  in  this  story  one  to  counteract  that  of 
the  "Briton  insania."  The  implication  seems  to  be  that  Arthur 
was  dead,  that  his  immortal  soul  lived  and  that  he  would  rise 
again,  but  that  he  would  not  return  as  king  of  the  Britons. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legend  fulfilled  a  part  of  the  long-lived 
prediction  of  Geoffrey  concerning  his  Arthur:  "His  end  shall 
be  doubtful;  his  exploits  shall  be  food  for  the  tellers  of  tales." 

10.  Chroniculum  Galfridi  le  Baker,  1-1347 

In  selecting  for  his  outlines  of  universal  history  what  he 
deemed  the  essential  facts  of  the  early  history  of  Britain,  Geoffrey 
Baker,  a  cleric,  and  possibly  an  Augustinian  canon,  included 
Geoffrey's  division  of  the  land  among  the  sons  of  Brutus,  and 
his  Merlin.^'' 

ii.Roberti  de  Avesbury  De  Gestis  Mirabilibus  Regis  Edwardi 
Tertii,  1308-1356 

Another  chronicler  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  is 
Robert  of  Avesbury;  in  the  title  of  his  work  he  describes  himself 
as  registrar  of  the  King's  Court  of  Canterbury.''  Almost  exclu- 
sively a  military  history,  the  De  Gestis  deals  with  Edward's  wars 
in  Scotland  and  his  campaigns  on  the  Continent,  1339-1356.  The 
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account  of  the  former  gives  Avesbury  an  occasion  to  recall  that 
Arthur  reduced  Albania,  or  Scotland,  to  complete  subjection, 
and  held  in  allegiance  to  himself  Augusel,  king  of  Scotland, 
while  he.  King  Arthur,  carried  on  his  conquests  in  Gaul.'"'  One 
divines  the  chronicler's  v^ish  that  his  ov^n  sovereign  might  leave 
behind  submissive  Scots  v^hile  he  engaged  in  his  campaign  in 
France. 

12.  Chronicon  Henrici  Knighton  vel  Cnitthon,  Monachi  Ley- 
cestrensis,  de  Eventibus  Angliae,  959-1395 

An  ardent  admirer  of  Higden,  Henry  Knighton  borrov^s  from 
him  references  to  Arthur;  he  lauds  Arthur  as  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish kings,  and  records  the  discovery  of  his  remains  at  Glaston- 
bury; he  quotes  the  letter  of  Edv^^ard  I  almost  verbatim  from 
Rishanger,  and  refers  to  the  fulfillment  of  prophecies  of  Merlin.'' 

13.  Annates  de  Dunstaplia,  1-1381 

Keen  and  statesmanlike  interest  in  contemporaneous  affairs  is 
discernible  in  the  v^riters  of  the  Dunstable  Annals.  This  w^ould 
seem  a  priori  to  preclude  the  likelihood  that  Geoffrey's  crea- 
tions should  find  a  place  in  the  graphic  pictures  of  contemporary 
life  w^hich  fill  their  pages;  yet  here,  as  elsev^here.  King  Arthur 
appears,  together  v^ith  Merlin,  as  though  these  had  authentic 
existences.™  In  his  tv^o  appearances  Arthur  is  triumphant,  a  con- 
queror of  France  and  a  victor  over  the  procurator  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Patriotic  motives,  v^e  may  conjecture,  prompted  these 
entries  by  an  annalist  v^ho  a  little  later  in  his  chronicle  describes 
the  defeat  of  Louis  of  France's  attempts  to  conquer  England  and 
occupy  its  throne.  To  the  Briton  expectation  there  is  no  reference; 
after  recording  Edv^ard  I's  reduction  of  Wales  by  famine  and 
sv^ord,  the  annalist  points  to  Merlin's  prophecy  that  there  v^ould 
be  "desolation  in  that  land,  as  though  the  rivers  v^ere  running 
v^ith  blood."  His  concern  is  not  with  the  past,  but  with  the  living 
present  and  the  activities  of  his  contemporaries.^ 
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14.  Annales  de  Wigornia,  1-1377 

The  annalist  of  Worcester,  in  an  entry  for  the  year  468,  gives 
a  summary  of  Arthur's  conquests,  based  fundamentally  on  the 
HRB,  yet  with  an  addition  containing  details  not  found  in  any 
other  Latin  chronicle  written  in  England  during  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  centuries.  These  details  specify  names  of  nobles  and 
provinces  referred  to  by  Geoffrey  in  a  general  way  only,  and  may 
certainly  be  traced  to  a  Latin  chronicle  written  in  France  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  HRB;  they  are  the  less  surprising  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  first  copy  of  the  HRB  of  which  there 
is  recorded  mention  is  that  discovered  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
in  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  Normandy,  in  1139.''  What  more  natural 
than  that  a  French  chronicler  should  seize  upon  Geoffrey's  ac- 
count of  Arthur's  victory  in  France  and  elaborate  upon  it  by 
supplying  names  from  his  native  region?  Now  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  expansion. 

The  Worcester  entry  records  that  Arthur,  king  of  the  Britons, 
having  conquered  the  Roman  consul,  Frollo,  at  Paris,  bestowed 
the  province  of  Normandy  on  Bedivere,  his  butler;  Anjou  and 
Touraine  on  Kay,  his  seneschal;  Poitiers  and  Bourges  on  Gof- 
farius;  and  Flanders  on  Odo.''  Geoffrey's  account,  less  explicit, 
says  that  Arthur  granted  Normandy  to  Bedivere  his  butler,  Anjou 
to  Kay  his  seneschal,  and  "other  provinces  to  other  great  men  in 
his  service."  From  a  section  entitled  "Chronica  de  Arturo"  in 
Liber  de  Compositione  Castri  Ambaziae^  the  Worcester  annalist 
drew  directly  or  indirectly  his  information  concerning  the  prov- 
inces granted  to  "the  other  great  men"  in  Arthur's  service.  This 
"Chronica"  tells  further  how  Arthur  is  victorious  over  the  Ro- 
mans at  Paris,  and  has  not  only  begun  to  cross  the  Alps,  as  Geof- 
frey has  it,  but  has  crossed  them  and  is  on  the  point  of  attacking 
Rome;  hearing  of  Modred's  treason,  he  turns  back,  is  injured 
in  a  battle  in  Cornwall,  withdraws  to  Avalon,  and  dies  in  a  wood 
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there/'  All  this  the  Worcester  annalist  gives  in  summary,  with 
the  exception  of  the  death.  His  entry  ends  with  the  customary 
"ad  vulnera  curanda  secessit."  The  date  of  the  entry,  468,  corre- 
sponds to  that  assigned  to  Arthur's  victories''  in  chronicles  and 
romances  produced  in  France. 

There  are  two  other  references  to  Arthur;  one  to  the  transfer- 
ence of  his  crown  to  London  by  Edward  I  in  1283,  and  the  other 
to  the  second  exhumation  of  Arthur's  bones  at  Glastonbury  in 
the  presence  of  the  same  king  in  1278.''  Moreover,  a  notice  on 
the  death  of  King  John  refers  to  a  prophecy  of  Merlin,  later 
treated  more  fully  by  Thomas  Walsingham  (see  below). 

15.  Chronica  Monasterii  de  Melsa,  1 150-1406 

The  chronicle  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Meaux,  a  fine  piece 
of  historical  writing,  includes  among  the  events  of  Henry  IPs 
reign  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  King  Arthur  and  Queen 
Guinevere  at  Glastonbury  on  the  island  of  Avalon.'^  Whatever 
motive  may  have  prompted  the  chronicler,  Thomas  Burton,  to 
repeat  this  legend,  he  makes  no  comment  to  suggest  that  he  re- 
garded as  incredible  either  the  burial  or  the  discovery. 

16.  Thomas  Walsingham,  Historia  Anglic  ana,  1 272-1 422 

17.  Thomas  Walsingham,  YpodigmaNeustriae,  1360-1420 

To  the  interest  of  Thomas  Walsingham,  the  last  great  chron- 
icler of  St.  Albans,  in  affairs  of  state  and  in  the  ambitions  of  ruling 
monarchs  we  owe  a  valuable  consecutive  account  of  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V.  This  interest  accounts,  too,  for  the 
introduction  into  his  works  of  a  number  of  passages,  all  having 
a  political  bearing,  derived  from  the  HRB.  In  1409,  if  not  earlier, 
he  completed  his  Historia  Anglic  ana  f  in  1419  he  wrote  his 
Ypodigma  Neustria,  or  Demonstration  of  Affairs  in  Normandy, 
to  be  presented  as  a  compliment  to  Henry  NT 

In  the  HA  three  passages  are  transcriptions  of  three  of  Ris- 
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hanger's  borrowings  from  the  HRB.  One  is  the  letter  of  Edward 
I  to  Boniface  VIII.  The  other  two  are  prophecies  of  Merlin;''  one 
relates  to  the  change  in  coinage,  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled 
in  1279;  the  other,  to  a  sovereign  who  would  be  a  lynx,  penetrat- 
ing all  things.  This  last  cryptic  utterance,  Walsingham,  following 
Rishanger,  applies  to  Henry  II;  like  Rishanger,  he  omits  the 
clause  which  added  the  prediction  that  the  lynx  would  be  the 
ruin  of  his  country,  and  he  declares  instead  that  it  was  because 
of  the  king's  penetration  that  all  his  undertakings  came  to  happy 
issues.  An  omission  made  by  Walsingham— of  a  long  section  he 
found  transcribed  from  the  HRB  in  Rishanger's  Chronica— is 
significant.  This  is  the  elaborate  description  of  the  wedding 
festivities  following  the  marriage  ceremony  of  Edward  I  and 
Margaret  of  France  in  1299.'""  Walsingham  contents  himself  with 
a  brief  historical  account  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  followed  by 
an  explanation  of  his  brevity;  he  omits  the  description  of  the 
festivities  because  he  does  not  wish  to  seem  to  be  writing  a  pane- 
gyric. This  appears  to  be  an  admission  that  he  realized  the  arti- 
ficiality of  the  panegyric  lifted  by  Rishanger  out  of  the  HRB 
and  that  he  was  not  willing  to  repeat  the  counterfeit  description, 
now  that  Edward  I,  in  whose  honor  it  had  been  inscribed,  was 
long  dead. 

Two  prophecies  of  Merlin  not  mentioned  in  the  HA  are  added 
in  the  YN.^^  The  first,  to  the  effect  that  one  shall  lead  roaring 
lions  with  chains,  is  thought  by  many,  says  Walsingham,  to  have 
found  fulfillment  in  the  person  of  King  John  when  he  cap- 
tured Arthur,  his  nephew,  in  Normandy  and  imprisoned  him 
in  Rouen.  The  second  prophecy,  he  says,  is  believed  only  by  some 
to  have  had  reference  to  King  John.  These  think  that  because 
this  monarch  founded  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks  at  "Bellus 
Locus"  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  a  convent  of  virgins 
at  Godestow,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Rosamond, 
his  father's  concubine,  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  which 
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declared  that  one  who  should  give  gifts  to  virgins  v^ould  merit 
the  favor  of  the  Thunderer  and  be  placed  among  the  saints.  Evi- 
dently the  majority  of  readers  of  the  prophecies  thought  that 
assent  to  this  easy  step  to  glory  strained  credulity  too  far. 

The  YN  contains  only  one  other  passage  linking  Geoffrey's 
HRB  v^ith  the  deeds  of  later  English  kings :  this  is  a  repetition 
of  the  statement  that  the  crov^n  of  Arthur  had  been  brought 
from  Wales  to  London,  and  that  v^ith  it  the  glory  of  the  Welsh 
had,  by  the  providence  of  God,  been  transferred  to  the  English.'* 

Thomas  Walsingham,  then,  belongs  to  the  group  of  chron- 
iclers w\io  on  the  one  hand  evince  no  positive  trust  in  Geoffrey's 
HRB,  and  on  the  other  v^rite  nothing  that  could  be  taken  to 
signify  a  rejection  of  it  as  incredible.  He  restricts  his  use  of  it  to 
occasional  references  for  political  or  other  purposes— a  use  readily 
intelligible  in  the  light  of  his  avov^ed  desire  to  produce  a  history 
that  v^ould  give  pleasure  as  w^ell  as  instruction  to  his  beloved 
sovereign. 

18.  Chronicon  Adae  de  Usk,  1377-1421 

In  the  v^orld  of  research,  as  in  other  departments  of  human 
affairs,  the  unexpected  happens,  bringing  at  times  refreshing 
surprises.  One  such  surprise  is  provided  by  the  Chronicon  of 
Adam  of  Usk,  a  record  superior  in  its  style  to  even  the  finer 
monastic  chronicles.  There  is  a  strong  personal  flavor  through- 
out the  Chronicon  of  Usk,  so  that  the  w^riter's  v^ork  approaches 
a  modern  volume  of  reminiscences.  Usk  gives  us  his  ow^n  im- 
pressions of  contemporary  life  in  a  series  of  notes— "scripturam 
fatuitatis  meae'"'— which  he  warns  the  reader  not  to  consider  a 
continuous  historical  narrative.  The  record,  coming  from  an  ex- 
perienced priest,  lawyer,  and  traveler,  who  was  not  only  an  eye- 
witness of,  but  took  an  active  part  in,  the  historical  incidents 
recounted,  has  rich  human  interest  and  considerable  value.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  Welshman,  a  shrewd  man  of  affairs,  and  a 
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supporter  of  Henry  IV's  claim  to  the  throne  throws  Hght  on 
certain  of  his  references  to  the  HRB.  Thus,  his  being  Welsh 
would  probably  explain  the  faithful  recording  and  the  solemn 
vouching  for  stories  of  marvels,  or  omens,  of  prophecies  fulfilled, 
and  his  three  references  to  the  HRB. 

The  first  actual  citation  from  the  HRB  occurs  in  the  long  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  1399.  Adam  laments  the  fact  that  it  was 
Richard  II's  nature  to  abase  the  noble  and  exalt  the  base,  and 
that  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Arthgallo,  once  king  of  Britain : 
he  took  from  every  man  his  wealth,  and  gathered  countless  treas- 
ures ;  the  chiefs  of  the  land,  unable  to  bear  such  wrongs,  revolted 
and  deposed  him,  and  set  his  brother  in  his  place  as  king.''  Adam, 
then,  apparently  believes  in  the  genuineness  of  Geoffrey's  kings 
and  sees  in  the  fictitious  tyrant  of  the  HRB  the  first  historical 
British  king  deposed  by  his  subjects. 

The  other  two  references  to  the  text  of  the  Historia  appear,  not 
in  Adam's  own  reflections,  but  in  reports  of  what  he  had  heard 
in  the  course  of  his  sojourn  on  the  Continent.  The  first  is  part 
of  the  story  told  him,  it  would  seem,  by  Irishmen  in  Rome,''  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry  concerning  "what  the  Scots  had  to  do 
with  the  monastery  of  Saint  Mary  of  Scotland''  at  Vienna  in 
Germany."  The  story  is  a  repetition  of  Geoffrey's  account  of 
Gurguint  Barbtruc,  king  of  the  Britons  and  founder  of  Canter- 
bury, who,  on  his  way  back  to  Britain  after  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
way, met  exiles  from  Spain,  to  whom  he  granted  Ireland  as  a 
home.  It  tells,  also,  how  these  exiles  were  originally  Scots  out 
of  Egypt,  who,  on  account  of  the  ten  plagues  sent  by  God,  forsook 
their  native  land  and  went  to  the  Basque  country  in  Spain.  It  was 
later  that,  having  been  expelled  by  the  Basques  as  traitors,  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  King  Gurguint,  who  assigned  Ire- 
land to  them.'"  The  point  of  the  whole  story  is,  of  course,  that  the 
monastery  was  founded  by  the  Irish  and  not  by  the  Scotch.  One 
can  hardly  credit  either  Usk  or  the  Irish  who  told  him  the  tale 
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with  serious  belief  in  it;  the  tone  of  the  passages  suggests  rather 
a  wilHng  suspension  of  disbehef  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
a  good  story. 

The  last  reference  to  the  HRB  concerns  King  Arthur.  It  is 
placed,  not  among  tales  of  the  distant  past  heard  from  Irishmen, 
but  among  records  of  contemporary  events  in  the  year  1410. 
After  an  entry  telling  of  the  defeat  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  by 
the  Poles  at  Tannenberg,  Adam  notes  that  he  heard  from  the 
Teutons  that  in  honor  of  Arthur,  king  of  the  Britons,  because 
he  had  freed  them  from  the  Romans,  in  all  the  cities  and  prin- 
cipal places  of  Germany  great  festivals  w^ere  held  for  stranger 
princes  coming  thither;  the  public  square  of  the  city,  endov^ed 
with  revenues  set  aside  for  the  purpose,  was  decked  out;  wines, 
spices,  dancing  with  all  manner  of  music,  and  gracious  entertain- 
ment of  lords  and  ladies,  were  splendidly  lavish.'" 

In  the  absence  of  any  discoverable  comment  on  this  passage 
of  Usk's  which  seems  to  have  passed  unnoticed  hitherto  by  com- 
mentators on  the  chronicles  and  on  the  Arthurian  legends,  we 
may  turn  for  enlightenment  to  the  poets  of  Germany,  and  to 
chroniclers  contemporary  with  Usk.  These  make  it  clear  that  the 
Round  Table  and  Arthurian  festivals  had  been  established  in 
Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Thus,  Ulrich  von  Lichten- 
stein,  a  rich  Austrian  knight,  writing  his  poetical  autobiography, 
Frauendienst  (1255),  tells  of  a  tourney  in  which  he  represented 
King  Arthur  restored  to  the  world  from  Paradise  in  order  to 
revive  the  institution  of  chivalry.''  Again,  the  English  chronicler, 
Thomas  Walsingham,  records  that  in  1344  Edward  III  restored 
the  institution  of  the  Round  Table  of  Arthur;  to  the  ceremonies 
he  invited,  besides  the  English  nobility,  innumerable  foreign 
knights,  and  entertained  his  guests  lavishly  during  three  days 
of  festivity.  At  a  magnificent  celebration  held  on  the  third  day 
King  Edward  and  his  queen  imitated,  one  would  believe  from 
the  chronicler's  description,  the  ceremonies  which,  according  to 
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the  HRB,  were  carried  out  by  Arthur  and  Guinevere  on  the  first 
day  of  the  great  Pentecostal  feast.  So  popular  was  the  institution, 
continues  Walsingham,  that  it  drew  knights  from  Germany  and 
Italy;  whereupon  Philip  VI  of  France,  Edward's  rival,  estab- 
lished in  the  following  year  a  Round  Table  in  France  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  foreign  knights  thither,  and  away  from 
England.'*''  It  is  highly  possible  that  Edward's  example  was  imi- 
tated in  Germany  also;  if  so,  this  would  explain  the  passage  in 
Usk,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  that  Arthur  had  liber- 
ated the  Germans  from  the  Romans.  This  idea  I  believe  may  be 
traced  to  chronicles  and  romances  produced  in  France."^  The 
Liber  de  Compositione  tells  that  Arthur,  after  he  had  conquered 
Normandy,  and  the  Armorican  Britons  had  united  with  him, 
besieged  Paris.  The  Franks,  hating  the  Roman  yoke,  willingly 
submitted  to  him.  Clodius,  their  king,  very  friendly  to  Arthur, 
ruled  at  that  time  as  part  of  his  kingdom  the  upper  parts  of  Ger- 
many, which  were  likewise  freed  from  the  Romans.  This  throws 
light  on  the  passage  in  Usk's  Chronicon.  However,  certain  ro- 
mances'* give  grounds  for  plausible  conjecture  that  it  was  as 
Emperor  of  Rome  that  Arthur,  invited  there  by  the  Senate  to 
succeed  the  usurper  Lucius,  was  reputed  to  have  liberated  the 
Germans  from  the  Romans."^ 

19.  Historiola  de  Antiquitate  et  Origine  Almae  JJniversitatis  Im- 
maculatae  Cantebrigiae,  687-1362  (written  ca.  1441) 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  the  alumni  of  the  two  great  uni- 
versities of  England  began  to  rival  each  other  in  alleging  claims 
to  precedence  on  the  score  of  their  legendary  antiquity,  and  to 
temporal  rights  based  on  charters  granted  by  Geoffrey's  mythical 
kings.  Outstanding  among  them  is  Nicholas  Cantelupe,  Car- 
melite friar  and  alumnus  of  Cambridge,  who  has  left  us  in  his 
Historiola  a  pseudo-historical  account  of  the  imaginary  founda- 
tion, endowments,  and  charters  of  Cambridge  University.^"  A 
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mere  glance  at  Cantelupe's  fabrication  is  assurance  enough  that 
it  is  grounded  largely  on  the  HRB  of  Geoffrey,  to  whose  kings, 
archbishops,  and  other  personages  are  credited— with  circumstan- 
tial details  bearing  out  the  allegations— the  establishment,  main- 
tenance, and  growth  of  the  writer's  Alma  Mater. 

To  trace  here  minutely  Cantelupe's  use  of  the  HRB  both  as  a 
basis  and  as  a  point  of  departure  for  his  own  amazing  assump- 
tions would  be  diverting,  but  it  would  be  to  overload  the  plane. 
At  most  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Cambridge  has  receded  to  a  date  within  two  hundred  years  after 
the  Flood"^— as  if  senility  were  the  fittest  object  of  veneration; 
that  the  intelligently  munificent  Gurguint  Barbtruc  and  his  suc- 
cessors down  to  Cadwallader  made  it  an  ideal  university  city, 
having  ideal  professors,  ideal  students,  ideal  arrangements  for 
research  and  study,'^  in  a  word,  omnia  desiderabilia;  that  rights, 
privileges,  and  exemptions  were  guaranteed  by  papal  bulls  and 
by  royal  charters,  duly  signed  and  attested ;'"'  that,  from  Cam- 
bridge, King  Alfred  in  the  year  867  took  a  band  of  scholars  to 
make  the  foundation  at  Oxford.^'"  This  last  assumption  crowns 
the  obvious  attempt  of  the  deviser  of  the  Historiola  to  offset  the 
Alfredian  tradition  at  Oxford  by  an  Arthurian  one  at  Cambridge. 
The  contest  between  Arthurians  and  Alfredians  over  the  right 
to  seniority  reached  its  height  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Arthur  and  Alfred  became  patrons  of  universities  said  to  have 
been  founded  before  the  Deluge.^°^  But  that  is  another  story. 

We  leave,  then,  the  fabricator  of  the  Historiola  and  its  append- 
age of  pseudo  documents,  having  noted  his  adoption  and  syste- 
matic use  of  the  HRB  as  a  historical  basis  to  give  stability  and 
credibility  to  his  own  fictions  on  behalf  of  his  Alma  Mater. 


V:  CHRONICLERS,  CONSCIOUS  OF  THE  FICTI- 
TIOUS CHARACTER  OF  THE  "HISTORIA," 
WHO  EXPOSE  THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  ITS 
FABLES 

I.  Joannis  de  Fordun  Chronica  Gentis  Scotorum,  Noah  to  a.d. 

1383 

To  a  late  fourteenth-century  chronicler,  who  has  been  called 
"the  discriminating  father  of  systematic  Scottish  history,'"  may 
be  ascribed  not  a  total  rejection,  indeed,  but  an  extensive  repu- 
diation of  the  HRB.  This  is  John  Fordun,  chantry  priest  of 
Aberdeen,  whose  lifework  was  the  collection  of  material  for  his 
Chronica  Gentis  Scotorum!'  His  use  and  misuse  of  the  HRB 
Fordun  subordinates  to  his  primary  purpose— a  reconstruction 
of  the  history  of  the  Scots  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  own  day. 
It  is  very  evident  that  to  this  Scottish  chronicler  an  essential 
means  of  presenting  in  a  true  light  the  history  of  his  people  is 
the  laying  bare  of  the  fictions  and  discrepancies  in  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth's  HRB.  It  is  clear  also  that  Fordun  is  not  single- 
minded  in  his  exposure,  for,  while  he  tears  down  the  fabrica- 
tions of  Geoffrey,  he  designedly  builds  up  a  structure  of  his  own, 
the  early  stages  of  which,  erected  by  careful  manipulation  of 
material,  both  historical  and  legendary,  and  by  inventions  on 
his  part,  almost  rival,  as  a  product  of  constructive  imagination, 
the  HRB  itself; 

From  the  prefaces  in  certain  manuscripts  of  the  Chronica^  we 
learn  Fordun's  motive  in  writing  his  chronicle  and  the  method 
of  its  compilation.  He  was  consumed  by  a  desire  to  repair,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  losses  sustained  by  his  country  when  "Edwardus 
Langschankis,  truculentus  tortor  et  tyrannus,"  carried  off  to  Eng- 
land or  burned  all  the  truly  national  records  of  Scottish  history/ 
To  attain  his  end  Fordun  first  made  researches  in  his  own  land 

'  For  notes  to  §  V  see  pages  1 08-1 10. 
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and  then  set  out  for  England  and  Ireland  in  quest  of  materials 
with  which  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  his  nation. 

If  we  judge  by  the  evidence  adduced  by  him,  these  materials 
were  of  two  classes:,  authentic  documents;  and  spurious  testi- 
mony, written  and  oral.  The  historical  sources  include  the  his- 
tories by  Bede,  Aelred  of  Rievaulx,  Sigebert  of  Gembloux,  and 
William  of  Malmesbury,  and  chronicles  of  the  Picts  written  be- 
fore 1054;^  the  spurious  are  legends,  and  falsifications  or  perver- 
sions of  history  such  as  were  found  in  later  chronicles  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  compiled  between  1165  and  1337. 

Both  groups  of  sources,  authentic  and  spurious,  are  used  by 
Fordun  to  prove  that  Geoffrey  writes  "fabulose"'— and  this,  so 
far  as  it  suits  his  purpose,  he  does  prove  systematically.  He  con- 
trasts Geoffrey  with  Bede,  who  is  "fidelis";  with  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  is  "insuspectus  historicus";  with  Sigebert,  who 
is  to  be  preferred  rather  than  Geoffrey  when  the  two  disagree.^ 
But  principally,  he  cites  "alia  chronica"  as  authorities  for  the  early 
history  of  the  Scots. 

From  the  old  chronicles,  Fordun  says,  we  learn  that  the  Scots 
are  not,  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  would  have  it,  the  progeny 
of  a  younger  son  of  Brutus,  but  of  a  far  grander  and  more  august 
origin.  They  are  sprung  from  Graeco-Egyptian  ancestry,  being 
descended  from  Gaitelos  Glas,  prince  of  Greece,  and  his  wife, 
Scota,  daughter  of  that  Pharao  who  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Red 
Sea.  The  royal  couple  migrated  to  Spain;  later  their  son  sailed  to 
a  fair  island  in  the  western  sea  (Ireland),  which  he  called  Scotia 
in  honor  of  his  mother .*"  Now  this  migration  proves  conclusively, 
Fordun  argues,  that  Ireland  was  inhabited  before  the  arrival  of 
Partholoim,  and  not,  as  Geoffrey  says,  first  settled  by  this  prince, 
who  received  it  as  a  gift  from  Gurguint  Barbtruc.  Furthermore, 
"the  chronicles"  prove  that  Gurguint  and  Partholoim  were  far 
from  being  contemporaries,  as  Partholoim  lived  in  the  third  age 
of  the  world  and  Gurguint  in  the  fifth.  Geoffrey  erred  in  his  state- 
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ments,  perhaps  through  the  bhmder  of  his  informant.  Neverthe- 
less, this  very  Geoffrey  is  the  cause  of  all  the  foolish  babbling  and 
boasting  of  the  Britons  about  Ireland's  having  been  a  gift  to  the 
Scots  from  one  of  their  kings.  Fordun  v^onders  that  the  Britons 
themselves  do  not  see  the  absurdity  of  the  tale,  and  argues 
further,  ironically  and  triumphantly:  Admirable  indeed  is  the 
prudence  of  this  king,  v^ho  v^ent  in  quest  of  remote  barren  north- 
lands  to  subdue,  and  flung  av^ay  fertile  Ireland.  Rarely  do  kings 
offer  kingdoms  to  kinsmen  they  know;  still  more  rarely  to 
strangers  v^hom  they  chance  to  meet  on  the  high  seas.^° 

Having  rejected  Geoffrey's  story  of  Gurguint  as  erroneous  and 
absurd,  by  the  same  method  he  shoves  that  neither  can  Geoffrey's 
account  of  the  relations  betv^een  the  Picts  and  Scots  hold.^^ 

But  in  the  next  phase  of  his  argument  Fordun  changes  his 
tactics.  He  wishes  to  prove  that  the  island  was  originally  and  tra- 
ditionally divided  into  two  parts  and  that  after  it  lost  the  name 
Albion  it  had  two  names,  Britannia  and  Scotia,  respectively  des- 
ignating the  parts.  He  insists  that  no  one  of  Brutus'  sons  ever 
gained  a  footing  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Hereupon  Geoffrey, 
"peculiariter  historicus  Britonum,"  is  cited,  mutatis  mutandis,  to 
prove  these  assertions.''  Geoffrey  describes  towns  as  being  in  the 
north  of  Britain;  these  are  certainly  not  in  the  north  of  Albion. 
Geoffrey  enumerates  the  famous  rivers  of  Britain ;  among  them 
are  none  of  Scotland's.  Therefore,  by  Britain  Geoffrey  meant 
only  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  So  runs  Fordun's  argument 
to  prove  the  immemorial  distinction  between  the  land  of  the 
Britons  and  the  land  of  the  Scots. 

The  fictitious  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  its  rela- 
tion to  its  neighbors  is  modeled  on  the  HRB  of  Geoffrey,  whom 
Fordun  bids  fair  to  equal  in  fabling.  For  instance,  Fordun  makes 
the  Scots  more  defiant  toward  Caesar  than  Geoffrey  the  Britons, 
and  introduces  a  haughty  letter  addressed  by  the  king  of  the 
Scots  to  the  Roman  general,  declaring  that  his  people  will  pre- 
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serve  inviolate  for  their  sons  the  freedom  handed  dov^^n  to  them 
by  their  ancestors.''  As  to  Merlin,  the  seer  of  the  Britons,  Fordun 
says  he  has  little  respect  for  his  pseudo  prophecies,  so  obscure  that 
almost  no  one  understood  them;  only  in  retrospect  have  some 
credulous  persons  imagined  that  they  recognized  their  fulfill- 
ment." It  is  notable  that  Fordun  voices  the  single  outspoken 
exposure  of  Geoffrey's  prophet  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  chron- 
icles of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

His  account  of  the  Arthurian  period  is  biased  and  unenthusi- 
astic.  Toward  Arthur  he  seems  antagonistic  even,  and,  in  citing 
Geoffrey's  account  verbatim  of  the  choice  of  Arthur  as  king, 
turns  it  to  a  depreciation  of  the  king's  merits.  He  emphasizes  the 
illegitimacy  of  Arthur's  birth,  points  out  that  the  nobles  upon 
Uther's  death  were  urged  by  expediency,  and  places  stress  on  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne  belonging  to  Arthur's  half-sister 
and  her  children.  According  to  Fordun,  this  sister,  Anna,  is  the 
wife  of  Lot,  a  Scottish  consul  and  Lord  of  Lothian.  Their  house 
is  exalted.  Arthur  was  chosen  king  by  the  Britons,  Fordun  in- 
sists, not  because  he  was  the  lawful  heir,  but  by  the  contrivance 
of  a  few  men  who  were  in  terror  of  the  Saxons  and  constrained 
by  necessity.  Gawain  and  Modred,  sons  of  Anna  and  Lot,  were 
as  yet  small  boys;  the  Britons,  in  dire  danger  of  extermination, 
wanted  as  their  king  a  battle  leader,  not  a  child  in  the  cradle. 
Nevertheless,  Gawain  and  Modred  were  the  lawful  heirs  to  the 
kingship;  that  is  why  Modred  later  stirred  up  against  Arthur— 
who  by  implication  retained  the  throne  unjustly— the  war  in 
which  both  Arthur  and  Modred  were  killed.^'  This  is  indeed  a 
striking  change  in  attitude  toward  Geoffrey's  Arthur.  He  is  al- 
lowed no  foreign  conquests,  no  magnificent  triumphs,  no  with- 
drawal to  Avalon,  not  even  the  minimum  of  glory  that  is  his 
in  contemporary  English  chronicles. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Fordun  adopts  toward  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  an  attitude  very  different  from  that  prevalent  among 
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chroniclers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  Although  he  does 
not  reject  as  fictitious  the  HRB  as  a  whole,  one  divines  that  he 
recognizes  the  method  of  Geoffrey  to  be  the  same  as  his  own. 
He  rejects  or  uses,  as  best  suits  his  purpose— the  construction  of  a 
history  of  the  Scots  which  will  vie  with  the  fabulous  history  of 
the  Britons.  He  finds  that  transvaluation  of  passages  in  the  HRB"^ 
is  often  more  effective  than  repudiation,  and  he  employs  both 
transvaluation  and  repudiation  as  means  to  fortify  his  great 
polemical  fable  calculated  to  establish  the  immemorial  antiquity 
and  renown  of  the  Scottish  nation  and  to  vindicate  its  resistance 
to  English  claims  to  sovereignty. 

2.  John  of  Whethamstede,  Granarium  de  Viris  Illustrious  (writ- 
ten ca.  1440) 

It  is  fitting  that  from  St.  Albans,  the  monastery  most  distin- 
guished for  historical  writings  during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  should  come  a  rejection  of  the  fictions  in  the 
HRB;  it  is  right  that  to  one  of  the  most  learned  of  St.  Albans 
abbots  should  belong  the  honor  of  being  known  to  posterity  as 
the  "first  opposer  of  the  story  of  King  Brutus."^'  This  was  John 
of  Whethamstede,  twice  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  (1420-1440,  and 
1451-1465),  an  able  historian,  a  general  scholar,  and  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  literary  and  educational  circles  of  his 
day.^'  His  claim  to  distinction  as  a  historian  rested,  in  the  eyes  of 
later  generations  at  least,  on  his  Granarium  de  Viris  lllustribus, 
in  which  he  weighs  Geoffrey's  "history"  in  the  balance,  finds  it 
wanting,  and  dares  to  brand  it  as  "poetical  rather  than  historical." 

During  the  period  of  John's  first  abbacy  the  house  experienced 
a  revival  of  the  glory  it  had  known  in  the  two  centuries  preced- 
ing. Great  personages  received  hospitality  within  its  walls,  and 
the  advice  of  Abbot  John  seems  to  have  been  valued  both  by 
Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  by  his  nephew 
and  rival,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester."  Duke  Humphrey 
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was  a  constant  visitor  to  the  house,  and  it  was  to  this  royal  patron 
of  Renaissance  learning  that  the  abbot  dedicated  the  Granarium, 
in  which  he  rejects  as  pure  fiction  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  "totus 
processus  de  Bruto." 

The  complete  work  as  described  by  a  monk  of  St.  Albans  {ca. 
1452)  consisted  of  four  parts 'T  the  first  two  formed  a  "Palearium 
Poetarum,"  "Chafif-loft  of  the  Poets";''  the  second  two,  a  com- 
mentary on  prose  works,  a  few  classical,  but  most  of  them  medi- 
eval. Three  of  the  four  independent  parts,  or  portions  of  them, 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  awaiting  an  editor.''  Riley,  who  has 
examined  them,  describes  the  part  in  which,  I  believe,  the  passage 
referring  to  Geoffrey  is  to  be  found.''  However,  it  is  to  no  modern 
editor,  but  to  William  Camden,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
we  must  credit  the  distinction  of  making  Whethamstede  famous 
to  Camden's  generation  and  succeeding  ones  as  "the  first  opposer 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth."  These  words  are  to  be  found  in  his 
Britannia,  and  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  context. 

Camden,  following  the  examples  of  the  old  chroniclers,  de- 
votes the  opening  sentences  of  his  Britannia^  to  a  panegyric  of 
Britain,  "famosissima  insula  terrae,"  and  to  the  origin  of  its  first 
inhabitants.  To  answer  the  question  who  these  were,  he  turns 
to  "one  of  our  own  nation,  Geoffrey  ap  Arthur  of  Monmouth, 
and  his  History  of  Britain /'^^  Camden  repeats  Geoffrey's  entire 
story  of  Brutus,  and  adds  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  defend 
this  story  against  a  chorus  of  critics.  These  protest  that  not  only 
learned  foreigners— Boccaccio,"  and  a  long  line  after  him— but, 
"Nay,  more;  many  of  our  own  countrymen,  persons  eminent 
for  learning,  reject  Brutus  as  a  mere  impostor.  Among  whom, 
in  the  first  place,  they  produce  John  of  Whethamstede,  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  who  wrote  long 
ago  concerning  this  matter  in  the  Granarium/'^'  Camden  then 
quotes  a  passage  from  Whethamstede  concerning  Brutus,  a  pas- 
sage which  evidently  follows  a  criticism  by  Whethamstede  of  the 
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cercaccepi{rent,deformeexifl:imarunrabiisorigme{iipe- 
rari ,  quos  virtute  ^quarent  j  Galfredus  itaq;  quidatnMo- 
numethenfis  Brutum  iftum  origine  etiam  Troianum  qua- 
fi  BritanniccE  genus  authorem  ,  ante  annos  plus  minus 
quadringentos , Britannis noftris  primus,  vt  multi  fenti- 
unt,  progenuit.  Antea  vero  homo  plane  nemo  deBruto, 
illo ,  quod  vfJDiam legi ,  meminerit. 

Sub  id  quoque  tempus  Scoti  ne  in  poftremis  confifte- 
re  viderentur,Scotam  Pharaonis^gyptii  filiamliiaenatio- 
nis  condicricem  ementitifunt.  Tunc  etiam Hibernisfii- 
um  Hibemm,  Danis  fuum  Danum ,  Brabantiis  fiium  Bra- 
bonem,  Gothis  fuum  Gothum,  Saxonibus  iiium  Saxo- 
nem,quafi  gentium  authores ,  homines  quidam  ingenio 
&  otio  intemperanter  abuii ,  affinxerunt.  Scd  cumnoftra 
state  ,  quae  e  fatalibus  illis  ignorantix  tenebris  emerfit, 
FranciiuoFrancionitahquam  emetito  patrirenunciaue- 
rint,  Scoti faniorisiudicii  fuamScotamreiecerint:  Hibe- 
rum  etiam,  Danum,  Brabonem,&eiusfarinaec^teros 
vmbracilesheroas  Veritas  ipfa  fugauerit:  cur  Britannifiio 
Bruto  adh^refcant  doceaiitalii,  ego  vero  nihil  video, quo- 
modo  ilium  iuffiilciam;  quern  Viues,  Had.  Junius,  Bucha- 
nanuSjPolidorus5BodinuS:,&aliimagnoiudiciQviricon- 
iundis fententiis denegant , &c  ex noftratibus  quampluri- 
mieruditi,vt{uppofititiumnonagno(cunt.  Inter  quos  v- 
nus  loaniies  doWeatham/hdyohb^is  S.  Albani,virfummi  ^t^,^'f4To 
iudicii ,  inftar  omnium  erit ,  qui  olim  hac  de  re  inluo  Gra- 
iiario  fie  icripfit:  luxta  hiflorias  alias  qmbus  cjuorundam 
iudicioymaioradhibendaefl fides y  totHsproceJpii  de^ruto  ifio, 
■poeticusefl^f  otitis  quam  htfloricm  ^  opinatiuMq^  magis  f  ro- 
per caufivi  V arias ,  cjaam  realis :  tumfrimo  quia  nee  de  inter- 
feEiionepatrisy  nee  de generatione  ^  autdeahdicationeprolisfit 
alicuhimentio  in  hifioriisap/idKom,  tumfecnndoyquiaKfca- 
nins  iHxta  variosy  nullH  talemfiliii  genuity  qui  Siluins  propria 
nomine  diBus  erat.  S  olttm  enimfecf^ndumfiliHmgenmt  vnicu 
'videlicet  Inlum ,  a  quo  pofieriUs  familia  lulia  fumpfit  fuum 
ortumy^a,  Tertioq^  SiluifisPofihuTfmsde  quo  for/an  intelligit 
Galfredus y  Ane<&  ex  vxorellamniafiUtisfueratyfiliHmque 

B     4 

A  passage  of  John  of  Whethamstede's  Granarimn  as  quoted  by  Camden  in  his  Britannia 
(editions  of  1590  and  1616). 
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JEneamgeneransinanno  fitiregiminU  58.  mortenatHralivi- 
tdfladtHm  confnmehat,Non  igUnr  vt  volent  varii^ex  Brfitoji- 
lio  Siluii  regnum  ejuodiam  vacatur  KngUa^dudHm  did: a  erat 
Britannia,  Eil:  igitttr  fecundum  illosy  optu  vanitatis ,  ^fatis 
plenum  ridiculi  vendicare  dignitatefanguinls^  ^  car  ere  ven  - 
dicationisprobahilifHtidamento,  Sola,  enim  virttn  facit gen- 
iem  nobilem^foltis^  eft  animm ,  ^  ratio  perfeUa  cjha  reddunt 
'E^ifiola  44>  hominemgenerofum,  Quare  e  Vlatonefcribit  Seneca  infuis  E- 
pfioli5\tS\emmem  regem  non  ex  ferula  oriundHm^neminem 
nonferuum  ex  regibusSufficiat  igitnr  l^ritannis  pro  nobilitati^ 
fud  or igine^qnodfint fortes^  (Spotentes  inprdliis^cjuod^  vndi- 
/jjue  debellant  aduerfarios ,  nullum^  penitinpatiantur  tugum 
feruitutis.  Haec  Abbas  ille.  Alii  Galfredi  ineptias ,  &:deli- 
ciasinhiftoriaiftaexcutiuntj  totamqi  exabfonisj&abfur- 
discon(arcinatamperfuaderevolunf,alii  obferuant  quo- 
modo  ifti  qui  Brutummaxime  admirantursdefuoBiuto 
jeftuanc,  6c  fluduant.  Ille,  inquiunt,  qui  Gildse  nomen,  & 
perfonaminduit,primum  Brutum  hunc  fuifle  confulem 
Romanum^inde  Siluii,&  demum  Hefsicionis  filium  com- 
minifcirur.  Aliommiudiciomagis  probabilem,& minus 
humilem  Britannorum  originem  reliquiflent,  fi  vel  a  Bri- 
tone  Centauro ,  cuius  meininic  Hyginus,  genus  ementiti 
fuifTent  \  vel  a  Bretano  illo,  ex  cuius  nlia  Celtice,  Partheni- 
us  Nicaeus  author  inpiimis  antiquus ,  Herculem  Celtum 
Celtarum patrem  iulcepiffc  prodit5&  a  quo  Bricanniam 
deducit  Hefychius.  Quod  igitur  ad nominis  notionem,  & 
primorum  incolarum  originem  attinet,  haud  quifque  fa- 
cile certum  narrauerit ,  cum  Caeiaris  &  Taciti  aetate ,  vt  in- 
ter barbaros ,  hoc  minime  compertum ,  &  indigenas  inte- 
riora  tenuifTe  creditum  fueric.  Nos  tamen  bona  cum  le- 
dtoris  venia^qui  primi  illi  incolas  fuerint , licet  in vltimo 
vetuftatis  receflu  lateant,  quoad poterimus,inueftigabi- 
mus.  lUis  enim  inuentis  felicius ,  &facilius  nominis  ra- 
tionem,  vt  fperamus,  expifcabimur. 

Vt  veroaltius  rem  repetamus ,  &  Caeiarem  cum  Dio- 
doro  omittamus,  qui  Britannos  ffJi»)^8ov«tc  fuiffe  volue- 
runt  J hominesqj  blitarum, &  fungprum  inftar  e  terra,  in 

principle 

A  passage  of  John  of  Whethamstede's  Granarium  as  quoted  by  Camden  in  his  Britannia 
(editions  of  1590  and  1616). 
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HRB  as  history,  and  an  attack  by  him  upon  the  credibiHty  of 
Geoffrey  as  its  author.  From  it  one  concludes  unhesitatingly  that 
Whethamstede's  opposition  was  not  confined  to  Geoffrey's  his- 
tory of  Brutus  alone  as  "poeticus  potius  quam  historicus,  opina- 
tinusque  magis  propter  causas  varias  quam  realis,"  but  that  it 
was  extended  to  the  whole  fabric  of  which  this  story  is  the  foun- 
dation. "Destroy  the  foundation  and  the  whole  structure  falls," 
seems  to  be  the  argument. 

The  direct  quotation  from  the  Granarium,  on  which  one's 
judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  Whethamstede's  rejection  must  be 
based,  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  words.  Whethamstede 
delivers  his  argument  in  no  uncertain  terms.  It  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

According  to  histories  much  more  worthy  of  trust  than  Geoffrey's,  the 
whole  story  of  Brutus  is  poetical  fiction.  Roman  historians  know  noth- 
ing at  all  of  a  Brutus  who  killed  his  father  and  was  exiled.  Others  call 
it  foppery  and  vanity  for  the  British  to  claim  nobility  of  descent  from 
Brutus  on  no  probable  foundation.  Virtue  alone  ennobles  a  nation.  Let 
the  British  be  content  with  this  as  evidence  of  their  honorable  origin— 
that  they  are  strong,  are  mighty  in  battle,  completely  vanquish  their 
enemies  in  every  quarter,  and  utterly  abhor  the  yoke  of  servitude.^^ 

After  quoting  Whethamstede's  argument  for  the  utter  rejec- 
tion of  Geoffrey's  entire  story  of  Brutus,  Camden  cites  the  evi- 
dence of  others  against  the  credibility  of  the  HRB.  The  critics 
produce  in  the  second  place,  he  says,  the  testimony  of  William 
of  Newburgh,  who  fixed  the  charge  of  impudent  and  barefaced 
forgery  on  Geoffrey  as  soon  as  ever  he  published  his  British  his- 
tory; and  in  the  third,  that  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  made 
no  scruple  of  calling  it  "The  Fabulous  History."  Others  tell  us, 
Camden  observes,  that  the  whole  story  of  Geoffrey  is  a  heap  of 
incongruities  and  absurdities,  and  stands  condemned  with  his 
Merlin  by  the  Church  of  Rome.^  Whether  or  not  these  "alii"  were 
fifteenth-century  chroniclers,  Camden  does  not  say;  no  evidence 
seems  available  to  prove  that  they  were.  Whethamstede  is  the 
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only  fifteenth-century  writer  whom  Camden  quotes  by  name; 
his  and  the  other  evidence  against  the  reUabihty  of  Geoffrey, 
Camden  protests  that  he  produces  only  in  the  interests  of  truth. 
His  apology  is  like  that  of  Chaucer's  nun's  priest :  "Thise  been  the 
cokkes  wordes,  and  nat  myne."  Camden  himself  can  think  no 
harm  of  Geoffrey.'" 

That  Whethamstede's  opposition  to  the  story  of  Brutus  was 
well  known  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  attested  not  only  by  Cam- 
den, but  also  by  John  Stow,''  writing  in  1598.  Stow  makes  an 
appeal  for  the  ancient  British  History  in  the  name  of  patriotism, 
and  names  John  Whethamstede  as  an  "impugner."  Likewise, 
early  in  the  next  century  (1615),  Edmund  Howes,  "a  rather  dis- 
passionate partisan"  on  the  side  of  defending  the  story,  names 
Whethamstede  as  the  first  whom  he  finds  "directly  to  oppugne 
the  history  of  Brute.'"'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Whethamstede  did 
reject  the  story  of  Brute  as  "poetry,  not  history,  fanciful,  not 
real,"  but  his  discernment  was  misprized  by  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  see. 


VI:  CONCLUSION 

ONE  WHO  has  read  these  pages  will  understand  why,  after 
I  having  begun  my  study  by  examining  the  Latin  chron- 
icles of  England,  1300-1500,  in  chronological  order  be- 
cause I  thought  I  might  find  a  regular  falling  off  in  the  use  of 
the  HRB  as  a  credible  historical  narrative,  I  abandoned  the  idea 
of  a  strictly  chronological  plan  of  treatment  and  adopted  instead 
the  division  of  chroniclers  into  four  classes.  For  there  is  no  such 
falling  off,  no  single  trend  in  one  direction.  There  are  contempo- 
raneously four  general  attitudes  which,  taken  together  with  the 
objectives  of  the  individual  writers,  determine  the  extent  to  which 
these  make  use  of  the  HRB, 

Chroniclers  of  the  first  class  (1326-1486),  probably  all  save 
one  monastic  writers,  draw  freely  upon  Geoffrey,  some  so  far  as  to 
embody  in  a  more  or  less  condensed  form  the  entire  content  of 
the  HRB  in  their  own  work,  without  any  questioning  of  its  au- 
thenticity. We  may  legitimately  conclude  that  they  accepted  it 
as  Geoffrey  had  intended  it  to  be  accepted— genuine  history ;  that 
they  were  possessed  with  the  idea  voiced  by  Hearne— a  credulous, 
enthusiastic,  uncritical,  and  otherwise  kindred  spirit  of  a  later 
age— that  old  documents  maintaining  national  importance  and 
dignity  should  be  brought  to  light:  "magni  existimavi  interesse 
ad  decus  et  laudem  gentis  nostrae  veteres  praeclaras  historias . . . 
in  publicam  lucem  edi.'"  And  it  is  significant  that  whereas  all 
of  them,  from  first  to  last,  rely  with  equal  trust  upon  Geoffrey, 
the  last  adds  more  than  the  first  in  the  way  of  legends  produced 
as  sober  history  based  on  the  fictions  of  Geoffrey.  For  instance, 
John  Ross  adds  the  myth  that  the  predecessor  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity was  founded  by  brilliant  Greek  scholars  who  accompanied 
Brutus  on  his  journey  from  Greece  to  Albion. 

^  It  will  be  recalled  that  Hearne  edited  the  works  of  three  chroniclers  in  this  group: 
Sprott,  Otterbournc,  and  Ross. 

[86:] 
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Chroniclers  of  the  second  class  (1352-1454),  certainly  all  mo- 
nastic scribes,  likewise  draw  extensively  upon  GeoJffrey  for  their 
histories,  but  raise  questions  about  certain  matters  related  in 
the  HRB,  Two  points  especially  give  them  pause :  the  dazzling 
victories  over  the  Romans  ascribed  to  Arthur;  and  the  "Briton 
hope."  These  chroniclers,  led  by  Higden  whom  they  explicitly 
acknowledge  as  master,  settle  doubts  about  the  first  by  reasoning 
that  every  nation  exalts  its  heroes:  Arthur  has  been  overpraised, 
but  so  have  Alexander  and  Charlemagne.  As  to  the  "Briton 
hope,"  most  of  the  chroniclers  of  this  class  declare  that  it  is  a 
fable.  They  were  influenced  by  the  belief,  which  Edward  I  had 
been  at  pains  to  encourage,  that  the  last  spark  of  the  hope  had 
been  extinguished  in  the  late  thirteenth  century.  Furthermore, 
their  avowed  objectives— to  compile  a  creditable  national  history 
(witness  the  titles :  Polychronicon,  Eulogium  Historiarum,  Spec- 
ulum  Historiale),  or  to  produce  an  encomiastic  account  of  their 
monastery  (Elmham,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury;  Rudborne, 
of  Winchester)— would  weaken  what  sense  of  obligation  the 
writers  had  to  examine  searchingly  the  authenticity  of  sources. 
The  disposition  of  readers  may  be  judged  from  Trevisa's  ener- 
getic opposition  to  Higden's  attempt  at  critical  discrimination, 
opposition  which  supplies  proof  incontrovertible  that  enthusi- 
asm in  favor  of  accepting  Geoffrey's  book  integrally  was  strong 
in  the  late  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  third  class  of  chroniclers  (1307-1441)  are  those  who 
neither  explicitly  question  nor  defend  the  reliability  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth.  Either  because  they  are  interested  in  present-day 
events  rather  than  in  the  distant  past,  or  because  they  suspect 
or  even  detect  the  true  nature  of  the  HRB,  they  do  little  more 
than  extract  from  its  pages  a  few  passages,  or  refer  it  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  Often  these  passages,  highly  picturesque  yet  in- 
troduced in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  show  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  HRB.  The  references  are  mainly  to  contemporary  events  and 
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for  the  purpose  of  political  propaganda :  most  frequently  appear 
the  letter  of  Edward  I  addressed  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII  in  1301, 
basing  England's  first  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Scotland  on  the 
division  of  Albion  among  Brutus'  three  sons— a  claim  strength- 
ened by  the  submission  of  Augusel  to  Arthur;  prophecies  of 
Merlin  encouraging  the  "Briton  hope";  and  other  prophecies  of 
Merlin.  Gradually  the  idea  groves  that  the  prophecy  concerning 
the  "Briton  hope"  which  runs  "diademate  Bruti  coronabitur"  is 
yet  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  Welsh  prince  who  will  unite  English  and 
Welsh,  and  Henry  Tudor,  claiming  descent  from  Welsh  royalty, 
is  believed  to  be  this  prince. 

The  last  class  (1383-1465)  includes  but  two  chroniclers,  both 
of  whom  recognize  the  true  character  of  the  HRB.  One  is  the 
shrewd  and  enterprising  Scot,  John  Fordun,  who,  while  he  re- 
jects some  fables  of  Geoffrey,  uses  others  to  reconstruct  a  history 
of  Scotland  as  fabulous  in  parts  as  that  provided  by  Geoffrey 
for  the  Britons.  The  other  is  John  of  Whethamstede,  learned 
abbot  of  St.  Albans.  With  no  motive  but  love  of  truth,  he  brands 
Geoffrey's  story  of  Brutus  as  "poetical  rather  than  historical, 
fanciful  rather  than  real." 

However,  Geoffrey  still  held  his  own  in  1500,  for  Whetham- 
stede and  his  sixteenth-century  followers  precipitated  a  "Battle 
of  the  Books"  in  which  Geoffrey's  defenders  claimed  the  victory 
until  the  seventeenth  century  was  well  on  its  way. 


NOTES 


NOTES  TO  §1 
(Pages  1-2) 

^  Annales  de  Wigornia  {Annales  Monastici,  IV,  355-564,  ed.  H.  L.  Luard,  Rolls 
Series,  1869),  p.  355. 

^  With  fine  insight  into  the  medieval  way,  Chesterton  says,  speaking  of  medieval 
poetry:  "We  first  find  a  poem  and  read  it  as  if  it  were  an  original;  and  then  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  is  a  rather  close  translation.  Then  we  read  it  as  a  translation,  and 
are  surprised  again  to  find  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  purely  original.  . . .  One 
author  did  not  so  much  rob  as  enrich  the  other  . .  .  they  patched  the  old  garment,  not 
only  with  new  cloth,  but  with  cloth  of  gold."  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Chaucer  (New  York, 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1932),  pp.  11 3-1 14. 

NOTES  TO  §11 

(Pages  3-28) 

^Ed.  H,  R.  Luard  (3  vols..  Rolls  Series,  1890).  The  FH  was  attributed  to  "Matthew 
of  Westminster"  until  about  1890,  when  Luard  after  examining  twenty  MSS  declared 
that  the  reputed  author  was  an  entirely  imaginary  person  and  that  probably  the  identity 
of  the  compiler  must  remain  forever  in  doubt.  See  FH,  I,  x-xii;  III,  ix-xx.  How  the  FH 
came  to  be  ascribed  to  this  supposititious  author  is  explained  by  Charles  Gross,  Sources 
and  Literature  of  English  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  about  1485  (2d.  ed..  New 
York,  Longmans,  Green,  191 5),  no.  1774. 

^  Sigebert  finished  his  Chronicon  about  11 12.  A  recension  of  it,  with  interpolations 
from  Geoffrey,  was  made  by  Robert  de  Monte,  who  was  elected  abbot  of  Mont-Saint- 
Michel  in  1 154,  and  who  visited  England  in  11 57  and  in  1175.  This  version  was  well 
known  to  medieval  chroniclers.  The  interpolated  passages  are  chiefly  in  the  Arthurian 
period.  Sigeberti  Gemblacensis  Chronicon  (381-1113)  cum  insertionibus  ex  Historia 
Galfridi  et  additionibus  Roberti  Abbatis  Montis  (Paris,  Joannis  Parvus,  1513),  pp.  13—28, 
esp.  pp.  16-20. 

^  References  throughout  are  to  the  edition  of  the  HRB  by  Acton  Griscom  (New  York, 
Longmans,  Green,  1929),  which  preserves  the  traditional  division  into  books  and  chap- 
ters, I  have  had  constantly  at  hand  the  edition  by  Edmond  Faral,  La  Legende  arthurienne 
(Paris,  Champion,  1929),  III,  and  his  commentary,  II. 

See  also  my  Appendix  11. 

*  HRB,  xi,  2;  FH,  I,  269;  see  note  76  to  §  IV,  below.  On  the  Avalon-Glastonbury 
legend  see  W.  W.  Newell,  PMLA,  XVIII,  459  &.,  and  A.  B.  Hopkins,  PMLA,  XLIII, 
277  ff. 

^  FH,  II,  106.  The  mention  of  this  discovery  with  the  details  of  the  finding  became  a 
commonplace  in  the  chronicles  after  the  story  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  "saw  it 
with  his  own  eyes"  (Opera,  IV,  47  ff.;  VIII,  126).  Probably  Henry  IPs  motive  for  the 
"invention"  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  "Briton  hope."  Robert  of  Gloucester  (ca.  1300) 
says  the  expectation  of  Arthur's  return  is  unreasonable  because  his  bones  have  been 
found  and  lie  at  Glastonbury  in  a  fair  tomb  {Metrical  Chronicle,  ed.  W.  A.  Wright,  1887, 
vv.  4582  ff.).  The  tomb  was  transferred  to  the  church  at  Glastonbury,  where  John  Le- 
land  saw  it  in  1534  {Itinerarium,  I,  288).  What  ultimately  became  of  it  is  unknown. 

^HRB,w,  i;FH,I,  147. 
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'  HRB,  viii,  24;  FH,  I,  258.  C£.  Gildas,  De  Excidio  Britanniae,  11,  and  Bede,  Historia 
Ecclesiastica ,  I,  7,  for  accounts  of  the  miraculous  fountain. 

^  Geolifrey  mentions  three  dates  only  in  the  HRB:  156,  the  death  of  King  Lucius;  542, 
the  death  of  Arthur;  689,  the  death  of  Cadwallader. 

^  A.D.  4,  FH,  I,  95;  A.D,  22,  ibid.,  100. 

^'^  A.D.  56,  FH,  I,  119;  A.D.  73,  ibid.,  126. 

"'  FH,  I,  265. 

^  HRB,  ix,  II.  Faral,  with  admirable  insight  into  Geoffrey's  method,  writes:  "C'est 
peine  perdue  de  chercher  a  identifier  les  noms  que  Geofifroy  a  jetes  ici  dans  sa  narration  ... 
c'est  lui  qui  les  a  inventes  ...  II  lui  etait  recommande  ...  de  ne  point  introduire  dans 
son  recit  des  noms  empruntes  a  I'histoire  et  qui  lui  eussent  attire  d'embarrassants  de- 
mentis." Op.  cit.,  II,  267. 

^^  Anastasius,  Vitae  Pontificum  (ca.  a.d.  875),  cols.  578-582  in  Migne,  Patrologia 
Latina,  CXXVIII.  Cf.  Liber  Pontificalis  (ed.  L.  Duchesne,  Paris,  1886),  pp.  296-299, 
where  Vigilius  is  named  as  successor  of  Pope  Silverius  in  537. 

"  HRB,  vi,  2-4;  FH,  I,  208-209. 

^^  HRB,  vi,  4;  FH,  I,  209.  Of  this  remarkable  passage,  Faral,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  HRB  {op.  cit.,  II),  takes  no  notice.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  comment  on 
it  elsewhere.  The  Laiides  Regiae,  of  which  the  acclamations  "Christus  vincit,  Christus 
regnat,  Christus  imperat"  are  a  part,  were  sung  at  the  coronation  of  emperors  and  kings 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  probably  earlier.  The  texts  of  many  of  them  are  preserved. 
Migne,  PL,  CXXXVIII,  cols.  888-903,  collects  a  number  of  them,  including  those  of 
Aries  and  Rheims.  See  Appendix  III,  below.  (See  also  Cabrol  and  Leclerq,  Dictionnaire 
d'cu'cheologie  chretienne  et  de  liturgie,  Paris,  1907  et  seqq.,  I,  242,  and  VIII,  1900.)  Both 
these  open  with  the  "Christus  vincit,"  etc.,  and  then  alternate  the  acclaim  of  Christ,  the 
sole  eternal  King,  with  prayers  for  the  pope,  the  emperor  or  king,  and  spiritual  or 
temporal  benefits,  including  the  success  of  the  Christian  armies.  The  complete  text  of  the 
Laudes  sung  at  the  coronation  of  Matilda  (1068),  queen  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is 
preserved  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  York  (Surtees  Society,  Vol.  61,  pp.  279-283;  for 
the  date,  see  p.  xvii).  It  may  be  found  also  in  Maskell,  Monumenta  Ritualia  (1882),  II, 
82  ff.  Cf.  L.  Duchesne,  Liber  Pont.  Westmonasterii,  III,  69.  The  "Christus  vincit"  is  re- 
peated fifteen  times,  alternating  with  prayers  for  Pope  Alexander  II,  Archbishop  Aldred, 
William  and  Matilda,  and  with  other  petitions.  Even  the  musical  notes  are  preserved  in 
MSS  Cotton  Vitellius  E  XII,  fol.  160''.  Throughout  the  ages  the  Laudes  have  been  used 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  text  of  the  ancient  Aries  Laudes,  with  slight 
modifications,  is  sung  today  on  the  feast  of  Christ  the  King  and  on  other  festivals.  At 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  the  acclamations  "Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat, 
Christus  imperat"  often  precede  and  follow  the  doxology.  The  Laudes  (Aries),  with 
some  omissions,  were  sung  by  the  students  of  the  San  Francisco  College  for  Women 
when  Pope  Pius  XII,  then  Cardinal  Pacelli,  visited  the  College  in  October,  1936. 

^^  HRB,  i,  x.  It  reminds  one  forcibly  of  that  of  the  old  Heathobard  warrior  in  Beo- 
wulf. See  F.  Klaeber,  Beowulf  (3d  ed..  New  York,  Macmillan,  1936),  p.  77,  11.  2047- 
2057.  Cf.  FH,  I,  21. 

'M,  266,  267,  268. 
''  I,  269. 

'*  "Praevalcbit  tandem  oppressa  Britannia,  et  saevitate  exterorum  resistet;  aper  enim 
Cornubiac  succursum  praestabit .  .  .  insulae  oceani  potestati  ipsius  subdentur,  et  Galli- 
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canos  saltus  possidebit;  tremebit  Romulea  domus  saevitiam  ipsius,  et  exitus  eius  dubius 
erit,  in  ore  populorum  celebrabitur,  et  actus  eius  cibus  erit  narrantibus."  HRB,  vii,  3; 
FH,  I,  267. 

^"1,345;  II,  70. 

-1,169. 

"  Bede's  Caedwalla,  part  of  whose  story  Geoffrey  appropriates  for  Cadwallader. 

''1,332,345- 

^'-PH,  I,  227-236. 

^""HRB,  vii,  3;  FH,  I,  290. 

'"  Bede,  HE,  ii,  3-7;  Acta  Sanctorum  (ed.  Bollandists,  Paris,  1863  et  seqq.),  XII, 
283-285;  Acta  Sanctorum  Benedictinorum  (ed.  J.  Mabillon,  Paris,  1669),  II,  90-94. 

"^  HRB,  iv,  19.  William  of  Newburgh  in  his  attack  on  Geoffrey's  mendacity  signalizes 
his  invention  of  three  archbishops  "temporibus  Britannorum"  as  one  of  his  most  im- 
pudent fictions,  and  declares:  "Ne  unum  quidem  archiepiscopum  umquam  habuerint 
Britones."  Historia  Reriim  Anglicarum  Willelmi  Parvi .  ,  .  de  Newburgh  (ed.  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  London,  1856),  I,  7.  Three  bishops  from  Britain,  namely,  from  London, 
Lincoln,  and  York,  attended  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314.  Mansi,  Conciliorum  Nova  et 
Amplissima  Collectio  (ed.  H.  Welter,  Paris,  1901),  II,  col.  469;  cf.  col.  476. 

''FH,  III,  57',  HRB,  vii,  3. 

'"  E.  K.  Chambers,  Arthur  of  Britain  (London,  Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  1927),  pp.  24  ff., 
48  ff.;  Jacob  Hammer,  "A  Commentary  on  the  Prophetia  Merlini  (The  Seventh  Book 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  'Historia  Regum  Britanniae"),"  Speculum,  X  (1935),  3-30; 
Rupert  Taylor,  The  Political  Prophecy  in  England  (Columbia  Univ.  Press,  191 1). 

^"  St.  Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  visited  Rome  in  1139.  During  his  stay,  the 
story  runs,  he  composed  in  vision  iii  short  prophetical  announcements  indicating 
some  striking  trait  of  every  pope  to  come,  between  Innocent  II  (1130)  and  the  end 
of  the  world;  the  document  remained  in  the  Roman  archives  until  1590,  when  it  was 
discovered;  five  years  later  it  was  published.  The  silence  of  St.  Bernard,  who  wrote 
a  life  of  St.  Malachy  (1149),  and  the  subsequent  four  hundred  years  of  silence,  are 
perhaps  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the  supposed  prophecies. 
They  were  formally  attacked  in  1704  by  the  learned  Jesuit,  C.  F.  Menestrier,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  forged  in  the  interest  of  Cardinal  Simoncelli,  a  candidate  for  the 
papacy  (1590).  This  view  has  been  supported  by  recent  research.  Cf.  L.  Pastor,  The  His- 
tory of  the  Popes  (ed.  R.  F.  Kerr,  St.  Louis,  Herder,  1932),  XXII,  348-350;  J.  Schmid- 
lin,  Pestgahe  H.  Pin\e  (Munich,  1904),  pp.  14-15  and  34  ff.;  H.  J.  Lawlor,  ed.,  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux's  hije  of  St.  Malachy  of  Armagh  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1920). 
However,  H.  Thurston,  S.J.,  believes  them  to  be  a  jeu  d'esprit  of  A.  Ciacconius,  O.P. 
(1595).  Skeptical  and  scholarly,  he  presents  clear  evidence  that  the  alleged  document  is 
a  forgery,  literary  or  political.  See  The  War  and  the  Prophets  (New  York,  Kenedy, 
1915),  ch.  vi.  The  interest  in  the  "prophecies"  still  persists  among  "lered  and 
lewed."  Cf.  J.  Maitre,  La  Prophetic  des  papes  attribute  a  S.  Malachie  (Paris,  1901),  and 
the  Catholic  Digest:  T.  J.  Reed,  "Prophecies  about  the  Popes,"  July,  1937,  pp.  47-50; 
J.  E.  McDonough,  "The  End  of  the  World,"  February,  1939,  pp.  37-38.  The  text  of 
the  pretended  prophecies,  first  published  by  Dom  Arnold  Wion  in  Lignum  Vitae  (Ven- 
ice, 1595),  pp.  301-31 1,  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  most  recent  reprint  in 
English  is  found  in  The  Prophecies  of  St.  Columbkille  and  Others  (New  York,  Kenedy, 
1939,  from  the  translation  by  N.  O'Kearney,  Dublin,  1858). 

^^  Useful  at  this  point  is  a  statement  of  J.  D.  Bruce:  "It  will  simplify  subsequent  dis- 
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cussion  if  we  state  at  once  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced  by  all  the  evidence, 
namely,  that  Merlin  owes  his  fortune  in  the  history  of  fiction  and  popular  tradition  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He  is  virtually  the  creation  of  Geoffrey."  The  Evolution  of 
Arthurian  Romance  (Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Press,  1929),  I,  132. 

^"  Reliquiae  Manuscriptorum  Omnis  Aevi  Diplomatum  et  Monumentorum  ineditorum 
adhuc,  e  museo  Johannis  Petri  de  Ludewig,  cancellarii  Provinciae  Magdeburgicae  atque 
Academicae  Hallensis,  1741,  XII,  82-166. 

^^  Pp.  15-16.  Ludewig  does  not  state  where  he  found  the  MS  of  the  CA,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  ascertain  where  it  is,  if  extant,  at  present.  He  could  offer  no  plausible  con- 
jecture concerning  who  the  author  was.  Ludewig  (1668-1743)  became  in  1703  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  later  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Halle  and  of  the  Duchy  of 
Magdeburg.  In  171 5,  by  order  of  Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia,  he  visited  the  most 
celebrated  archives  at  the  different  courts  of  Germany  and  collected  the  documents  of 
greatest  importance.  He  had  a  reputation  for  being  very  learned  in  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  possessed  one  of  the  richest  libraries  in  Germany.  Weiss  describes 
Volume  XII  of  the  Reliquiae  as  precious  and  very  rare— "precieuse  et  tres  recherchee" 
(Biographie  universelle  ...  redige  par  une  societe  de  gens  de  lettres  et  de  savants, 
Michaud,  Paris,  85  vols.,  1811-1862,  XXV,  386-388).  The  only  copy  of  it  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

^^  CA,  p.  97;  cf.  HRB,  ii,  10,  11.  In  both,  the  form  Cordeilla  is  used.  Spenser  intro- 
duced Cordelia,  suggested  probably  by  the  exigency  of  the  meter.  Faerie  Queene,  II,  x, 
29  and  31.  The  chronicler  assigns  nearly  all  events  to  dates  ending  in  5  or  0. 

"^  Pp.  108-136. 

'•^P.  134. 

^"  Since  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  have  read  a  note  in  the  article  by  Sidney  Lee  on 
"John  Leland"  in  DNB,  XXXIII,  14.  It  suggests  another  explanation  of  the  discovery 
of  the  MS  in  German  archives.  Lee  writes  that  the  havoc  made  of  monastic  MSS  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  caused  Leland  infinite  distress,  and  that  he  begged  Crom- 
well, July  16,  1536,  to  extend  his  commission  so  that  he  might  collect  the  MSS  for  the 
king's  library.  "It  would  be  a  great  profit  to  students  and  honor  to  this  realm,"  he 
wrote,  "whereas  now  the  Germans,  perceiving  our  desidiousness  and  negligence,  do 
send  daily  young  scholars  hither  that  spoileth  them  and  cutteth  them  out  of  libraries, 
returning  home  and  putting  them  abroad  as  monuments  of  their  own  country." 

^  Thomae  Sprotti  Chronica  descripsit  ediditque  Thomas  Hearnius . . .  Oxonii  a  Thea- 
tro  Sheldoniano,  171 9.  Hearne,  it  would  seem,  believed  that  because  a  document  was 
old  was  sufficient  warrant  for  an  edition  of  it,  without  thorough  investigation  of  the 
question  of  authorship.  The  present  instance  is  one  of  many.  See  his  introduction,  pp. 
xiv,  xvii,  Ixvii.  The  Chronica  was  accepted  as  Sprott's  by  all  but  a  few  scholars  until 
about  1900.  Cf.  Fletcher,  The  Arthurian  Material  in  the  Chronicles  (Boston,  1906),  pp. 
176,  183,  187,  191,  253.  Among  the  few  who  questioned  Hearne's  assertions  was  Gross, 
op.  cit.,  no.  1843.  A.  H.  Thompson's  preface  to  William  Thome's  Chronicle  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's Abbey  (trans.  A.  H.  Davis,  Oxford,  B.  Blackwell,  1934),  pp.  xx-xxvi,  declares 
Sprott  to  be  "somewhat  of  a  mystery,"  and  discusses  the  authorship  of  the  Chronica. 

^"  H.  D.  L.  Ward,  Catalogue  of  Romances  in  the  Department  of  MSS  in  the  British 
Museum  (London,  1883),  I,  198  £f.  shows  that  it  became  an  ordinary  practice  in  the 
late  fourteenth  century  to  bind  together  as  one  volume  of  "Miscellanea  Historica"  the 
Latin  prose  legend,  De  Origine  Gigantum,  with  Geoffrey's  HRB  and  other  "his- 
tories." He  quotes  (p.  198)  a  note  from  one  of  these  MSS,  which  explains  that  the 
De  Origine  formed  a  natural  prelude  to  the  HRB  for  the  history  of  Britain.  The  legend, 
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akin  to  the  Grecian  myth  of  the  Danaides,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  De  Origine,  is  that 
told  by  Sprott.  Before  him,  the  author  of  Eulogium  Historiarum,  the  first  of  the  Latin 
chroniclers,  I  believe,  to  use  it,  had  incorporated  it  in  detail.  See  §  II,  2,  above. 

*"  P.  83. 

''^  Pp.  94-95;  cf.  HRB,  X,  11;  ix,  12.  Sprott  gives  no  kings'  names.  On  the  array  of 
names  in  the  HRB  see  the  very  fme  article  by  Professor  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock,  "Contemporane- 
ous Matters  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,"  Speculum,  VI,  206-224. 

*^  The  Round  Table  here  I  take  to  mean  tournaments  followed  by  a  banquet— the 
sense  in  which  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  chroniclers  use  it.  See  below,  note  71 
to  §  IV,  and  Appendix  V. 

^^  P.  96.  It  is  a  development  of  the  idea  "evanuit  sauciatus"  and  has  undoubtedly  some 
connection  with  the  tales  of  the  Fisher  King  in  the  romances.  A  fuller  version  of  the 
story  is  given  by  Caesarius  of  Heisterbach,  Dialogus  Miraculorum  (ed.  J.  Strange, 
Cologne,  1 851),  xii,  12;  see  also  iv,  36.  F.  Kampers,  in  Die  deutsche  Kaiseridee  in  Pro- 
phetic und  Sage  (Munich,  1896),  pp.  85-91,  relates  the  legend  of  Arthur  sleeping  in 
the  recesses  of  Etna  to  those  of  Charlemagne  and  Barbarossa,  and  all  three  legends  to 
the  "vivit,  non  vivit"  of  the  Erythraean  sibyl. 

**  Duo  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  Veteres:  Thomas  Otterbourne  et  Johannes 
Whethamstede,  ab  origine  gentis  Britannicae  usque  ad  Edwardum  IV  .  . .  eruit  Thomas 
Hearnius,  1732,  I,  1-283. 

*°  HRB,  i,  2;  CRA,  p.  4.  Otterbourne  names  "Galfridus  Arthur"  first  among  his  cher- 
ished authors.  CRA,  p.  4. 

''  HRB,  i,  2;  CRA,  pp.  4-7;  Richard  II,  II,  i,  40-58. 

^^  HRB,  ii,  12-14;  CRA,  pp.  lo-ii. 

*^  Otterbourne  names  sixty-six  of  Geoffrey's  sixty-seven  kings. 

^^  HRB,  iii,  12;  cf.  CRA,  p.  13.  Otterbourne  cites  Higden,  Polychronicon,  I,  ch.  33, 
as  his  source,  but  the  story  appears  in  the  Boof{  of  Leinster,  written  before  11 60,  whence 
it  was  taken  for  the  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the  Four  Masters  (ed.  J. 
O'Donovan,  Dublin,  1856),  I,  3-5. 

"^HRB,  iv,  17;  CRA,  pp.  19-21. 

^^  CRA,  pp.  20-26.  It  is  in  the  HRB  that  we  find  the  earliest  account  of  this,  the  most 
famous  megalithic  monument  in  Britain.  See  L.  Loomis,  "Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and 
Stonehenge,"  PMLA,  XLV,  400-415.  According  to  Geoffrey  (viii,  9-13),  Aurelius, 
desiring  to  make  memorable  the  place  where  his  noble  Briton  warriors  had  been  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Saxons,  adopted  a  suggestion  of  Merlin,  who  by  magic  effected  the  trans- 
portation of  the  "mystici  lapides"  from  Ireland  to  serve  as  a  monument.  Whether  the 
association  of  the  massacre  with  the  Giants'  Dance  was  invented  by  Geoffrey  or  drawn 
by  him  from  tradition  is  a  disputed  point.  Faral,  op.  cit.,  II,  241,  says:  "II  est  certain  que 
la  legende  racontee  par  Geoffroy  n'avait  que  nous  sachions,  aucune  celebrite  hors  de  son 
oeuvre."  At  any  rate,  it  was  Geoffrey's  story  that  the  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century 
chroniclers  accepted  and  transmitted  as  the  historical  meaning  of  the  great  structure. 

"'  CRA,  p.  20. 

^"  Ibid.,  pp.  28-29;  HRB,  xii,  17-19.  The  text  in  Hearne's  edition  has,  instead  of  "vox 
Angelica,"  "vox  Anglica,"  making  an  Angle,  not  an  angel,  give  the  command. 

^*  Historiae  Anglicanae  Scriptores  X  e  vetustis  manuscriptis  nunc  primum  in  lucem 
editi  a  Rogero  Twysden  (London,  1652),  cols.  725-1284.  The  Latin  form  of  the  name 
is  Bromton;  the  English,  Brompton. 
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^^  One  of  the  earliest  extant  MSS  bears  the  inscription:  "Liber  Monasterii  Jorenallensis 
ex  procuratione  Domini  Joannis  Bromton,  Abbatis  eiusdem  loci"  (Twysden,  op.  cit., 
p.  xxxviii),  whereas  the  colophon  of  a  later  copy  runs  thus:  "Historia  a  Joanne  Bromton 
Abbate  Jornalensi"  {ibid.).  The  first  inscription  may  mean  no  more  than  that  John 
Brompton  had  the  MS  transcribed;  the  second  indicates  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Chronicon.  This  may  be  an  illustration  of  how  uncertainty  as  to  the  authorship  of  early 
MSS  was  generated.  Twysden  {ibid.)  cites  instances  where  the  v  that  one  would  expect 
becomes  n  in  the  transcribing  of  MSS,  e.g.,  Jorenallensis  for  forevallensis. 

'^  W.  E.  Hunt,  DNB,  VI,  405. 

^'  Col.  725,  twice;  780,  once;  784,  twice;  785,  twice;  787,  once;  790,  once;  814,  once; 
1 153,  1 1 54,  1 155,  six  times.  One  finds  these  references  only  by  searching  through  the 
lengthy  Chronicle— 560  columns  of  small  type  in  a  folio  volume.  The  index  of  Twys- 
den's— the  only— edition  gives  no  indication  of  the  majority  of  them.  It  lists  only  two 
references  to  Geoffrey,  and  probably  misled  Fletcher,  who  dismisses  the  chronicle  as 
one  drawing  its  Arthurian  material  entirely  from  Higden. 

^^  Col.  725. 

•''  Cols.  780,  784,  785,  ^t  al. 

^'  Cols.  787,  790. 

'^^  The  origin  of  the  University  legend  that  Alfred  the  Great  founded  Oxford  is  not 
known,  but  it  assumed  definite  shape  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  earliest  trace  of 
the  claim  to  antiquity  is  found  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  bishop  of  London  to  Pope 
Boniface  VIII  in  1296  on  behalf  of  the  Masters  of  Oxford,  representing  the  University 
as  "believed  by  many  to  be  the  oldest  seat  of  learning  now  flourishing  among  the 
Latins"  {Register  of  Bishop  Sutton,  quoted  by  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  The  History  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  London,  1886,  p.  239).  Higden  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
University  as  a  royal  foundation,  assuming  that  Oxford  was  the  school  which  Asser  says 
that  Alfred  founded  {Folychronicon,  VI,  352,  354).  The  claim  was  supported  later  by  an 
interpolation  in  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred;  this  interpolation  dates,  on  one  hypothesis,  from 
the  time  of  Richard  II,  and  on  another,  from  that  of  Elizabeth.  On  neither  has  it  any 
historical  value.  It  was  quoted  by  Camden  in  1600  in  his  fifth  edition  of  Britannia  (ed. 
Gibson,  1722,  p.  304)  on  the  authority  of  "an  excellent  manuscript,"  and  then  inserted 
by  him  without  apology  in  1603  in  his  edition  of  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred.  Maxwell  Lyte 
(p.  240)  calls  Camden's  interpolation  a  "literary  fraud."  Cf.  E.  Conybeare,  Alfred  in 
the  Chroniclers  (London,  1900),  pp.  46-47,  109,  and  204,  where  he  quotes  the  extract 
from  Asser  with  the  interpolation,  and  the  passage  from  Brompton;  and  H.  Rashdall, 
The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1936),  III,  5  fT. 

"'Col.  8i4;//i?5,  ix,  12. 

'''''  Cols.  998,  1083;  HRB,  vii,  3.  I  do  not  find  that  either  Brompton  or  any  other  Latin 
chronicler  of  England  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  adds  the  succeeding 
lines  of  the  prophecy  and  the  interpretation  of  them  which  one  meets  in  the  Vita  Glori- 
osissimi  Ludovici  (Louis  VI  of  France)  by  Henri  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys.  In  this 
work,  written  between  1137  and  11 43,  Suger  quotes  a  passage  from  the  prophecy  of 
Merlin,  and,  grave  politician  though  he  is,  expresses  admiration  for  "Merlinus,  Anglorum 
sempitcrni  eventus  spectator  et  relator";  in  particular  for  the  precise  applicability  of  all 
the  details  "foretold"  of  Henry  I,  "leo  justitiae."  Suger  points  out— with  stark  realism— 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prediction  by  Merlin  that  the  whelps  of  the  Lion  of  Justice  would 
be  changed  into  fishes  of  the  sea  (referring,  of  course,  to  the  wreck  of  the  White  Ship 
in  1 1 20  in  which  Henry  I's  two  sons  and  a  daughter  lost  their  lives):  Vita  Gloriosissimi 
Ludovici  (CEuvres  completes  de  Suger,  ed.  A.  L.  De  la  Marche,  Paris,  1867),  pp.  54-55. 
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The  text  o£  the  prophecy  quoted  corresponds  with  the  text  of  the  HRB.  Ordericus  Vitalis 
{Historia  Ecclesiastica,  xii,  25)  gives  a  detailed  contemporaneous  account  of  the  dis- 
aster of  the  White  Ship. 

^*  Joannis  Rossi  Antiquarii  Warwicensis  Historia  Regum  Angliae . . .  Thomas  Hear- 
nius,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  2d  ed.,  1745.  The  closing  words  of  the  chronicle  are  a 
tribute  to  Henry  VII's  son,  Arthur,  born  September,  i486,  at  Winchester  Castle.  Ross 
died  in  1491. 

Copies  of  the  HRA  are  very  rare.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  loan 
of  one. 

^^  "Haec  vidi  in  Cronicis  Wallensibus,"  etc.,  p.  54. 

*'*'  This  spot  on  the  Avon  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Warwick  was 
supposedly  the  retreat  to  which  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  retired  after  his  exploits.  Ross 
tells  the  romantic  story  (p.  208), 

''^  Leland  lists  them,  De  Scriptoribus,  p.  343.  After  praising  extravagantly  the  dili- 
gence and  learning  of  Ross,  Leland  adds  a  remark  which  throws  light  on  his  opinion 
of  the  prose  style  of  his  own  day  {ca.  1 530-1 552)  :  "Unum  defuit  Rosso,  homini  alioque 
solide  erudito,  nempe  torrens  ilia  eloquentia,  quod  tamen  solo  aetatis  imputandum  vitio, 
si  in  nostrum  saeculum  tam  undecumque  felix  incidisset,  plane  tulisset  omne  punctum." 
See  Thomas  Wilson's  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique  (1553),  edited  by  G.  H.  Mair  (Oxford, 
1909). 

^^  Pits,  De  Illustribus  Angliae  Scriptoribus,  p.  682;  Dugdale,  Antiquities  of  Warwick- 
shire, p.  183;  Anthony  a  Wood,  Ex  Historia  et  Antiquitatibus  Oxonensis,  II,  77.  Hearne 
collects  these  and  other  tributes  to  Ross  in  his  preface  to  the  HRA,  pp.  xxxiii— xxxvi. 

^^Pp.  20,  54.  Similar  expressions  occur  on  pp.  52,  64,  121,  122,  et  passim. 

™  HRA,  pp.  18-20  and  77.  Ross  says  later  that  the  hospital  at  Lechlade,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, was  a  model  for  all  later  foundations  of  its  kind.  Dugdale  gives  an  account  of  its 
history:  Monasticon  (1846),  VI,  683-685.  Brompton  says  {Chronicon,  col.  814),  without 
connecting  the  two  places  with  the  HRB,  that  Greeklade,  later  Cricklade,  was  founded 
by  Greeks,  but  Lechlade,  first  called  Latinelade,  was  founded  by  Romans;  Cricklade 
was  noted  for  its  teaching  of  Greek,  Lechlade  for  its  teaching  of  Latin.  Camden  in 
Britannia  (ed.  Gibson,  1722),  pp.  101-102,  makes  it  clear  that  the  origin  of  Cricklade 
is  uncertain;  of  Lechlade  he  writes  (p.  286),  "The  name  implies  no  more  than  the  River 
Lech's  emptying  itself  into  the  Thames."  The  first  appearance  of  the  Mempric  story  is 
here  in  the  HRA. 

^  On  the  secession  in  1334  of  some  professors  and  students  from  Oxford  to  Stamford 
to  found  a  rival  university  see  Chronicon  H.  Knighton  (Twysden,  Decern  Scriptores,  X), 
col.  2565;  Maxwell  Lyte,  op.  cit.,  pp.  134-135;  Rashdall,  op.  cit..  Ill,  i,  89.  For  royal 
decrees  ordering  their  return  (one  threatening  seizure  of  their  books),  Rymer,  Foedera 
(1739),  II,  iii,  117,  118,  124.  The  schism  lasted  a  year,  and  resulted  in  the  requirement 
that  all  candidates  for  a  degree  at  Oxford  take  an  oath  that  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Stamford. 

^^P.26. 

^^P.25. 

"^^HRA,  p.  16;  HRB,  i,  16.  Geoffrey  calls  the  giant  Goemagot. 

'^^  The  Voiage  and  Travayle  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  Knight  (ed.  John  Ashton,  Lon- 
don, 1887),  pp.  198-199. 

'^  P.  26;  cf.  HRB,  iii,  13.  Geoffrey  attributes  no  building  to  his  Guthelinus.  To  make 
the  fictitious  etymology  appear  plausible,  Ross  directs  attention  to  the  common  custom 
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of  shortening  names:  "plura  virorum  et  mulierum  nomina  ab  ultimis  syllabis  brevi  voca- 
tione  noscuntur,  ut .  . .  Ger  pro  Roger,  Bel  pro  Isabel,  Bes  pro  Elizabeth." 

' '  P.  27.  One  in  South  Wales,  Chester  in  what  was  then  North  Wales,  and  Warwick. 
His  explanation  is  not  irrelevant;  indefinite  references  by  various  chroniclers  to  Cities  of 
the  Legions  are  confusing. 

'^^Pp.  54,  58,  and  208;  cf.  HRB,  ix,  12,  and  John  Hardyng's  Chronicle  (ed.  H.  Ellis, 
London,  i8i2),p.  137. 

'''P.  58. 

^'^'P.  171. 

^P.219. 

^"  I  borrow  the  phrasing  from  C.  B.  Millican,  Spenser  and  the  Table  Round  (Harvard 
Studies  in  Comparative  Literature,  Vol.  VIII,  1932),  p.  7:  see  also  pp.  16-17.  Cf.  Caro- 
line A.  J.  Skeel,  "Wales  under  Henry  VII,"  Tudor  Studies  Presented  to  Albert  F.  Pollard 
(ed.  R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  1924),  p.  22. 

NOTES  TO  §111 

(Pages  29-46) 

^  Polychronicon  Ranulphi  Higden  Monachi  Cestrensis,  together  with  the  English  trans- 
lations of  John  of  Trevisa  and  of  an  unknown  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  9  vols: 
I-II,  ed.  C.  Babington;  III-IX,  ed.  J.  R.  Lumby  (Rolls  Series;  London,  1886).  In  a  pro- 
logue Higden  enumerates  more  than  forty  authors  from  whom  he  will  draw  informa- 
tion (I,  20-26);  he  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  he  has  gathered  from  his  sources 
(I,  18);  before  each  quotation  or  citation  he  will  name  the  author  from  whom  he  de- 
rives it;  his  own  contributions  he  will  indicate  by  the  letter  R  (I,  20).  "Gaufridus" 
appears  frequently.  On  Higden's  personal  history,  still  so  obscure,  see  a  recent  find  by 
J.  G.  Edwards,  "A  Note  on  Ranulphus,"  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XLVII,  94. 

*  P.  396;  HRB,  ii,  8.  "Ebrancus"  for  "Ebraucus"  is  obviously  a  scribal  error,  perpet- 
uated among  chroniclers. 

^  I,  416,  418,  420,  422. 

MI,  S2,  34;  HRB,  n,  i. 

^11,  56-70;  HRB,  ii,  9,  and  iii,  20.  Before  the  passage  on  Carlisle  (II,  70)  Higden 
cites  William's  "De  Regibus";  in  IV,  416,  he  refers  to  the  "De  Pontificibus" ;  the  latter 
is  the  source  of  his  information,  both  times.  I  find  nothing  about  Marius  or  Carlisle  in 
De  Regibus,  i.e.,  Gesta  Regum  Anglorum. 

"11,58,60. 

"  Higden  first  quotes  (II,  66)  Geoffrey's  fiction  of  the  city's  being  founded  by  King 
Ebraucus  of  York  {HRB,  ii,  7),  and  then,  to  confirm  this,  Geoffrey's  story  of  King 
Elidurus  of  York's  finding  his  deposed  brother  Arthgallo  near  Alcluid  (iii,  17).  Here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  the  chroniclers  fail  to  suspect  the  ruse  employed  by  Geoffrey  to 
secure  verisimilitude  by  references  from  one  part  of  his  work  to  another, 

**  Trevisa's  candid  admission  has  special  interest  for  a  reader  of  Latin  chronicles: 
"Though  I  can  speke,  rede,  and  understande  Latyn,  ther  is  moche  Latyn  in  these  bookes 
of  Cronykes  that  I  cannot  understonde,  nether  thou,  without  studyeng,  avisement,  and 
lokyng  of  other  bookes."  "A  dialogue  on  Translation,  between  a  Lord  and  a  Clerk"  (his 
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patron  and  himself),  written  by  Trevisa  as  an  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the 
Polychronicon.  The  Dialogue  was  printed  by  Caxton  with  the  Polychronicon.  See  Bab- 
ington's  pref.,  I,  lix  and  Ix. 

^  Polychronicon,  II,  67,  69. 

'^°  Polychronicon,  II,  76;  cf.  HRB,  ix,  12,  15,  and  Itin.  Camb.,  i,  5,  and  ii,  i.  Higden 
accepts  Geoffrey's  account  of  Caerleon,  and  then  inserts  as  one  of  his  own  contributions 
a  reminder  that  there  is  another  City  of  the  Legions,  namely,  his  own  Chester  on  the 
Dee,  where  he  is  writing  his  chronicle.  There  follows  a  long  encomium  on  this  city  (II, 
76-84). 

"V,  312. 

^^  At  this  point  (V,  336)  there  is  added  a  textual  variant  (in  Latin,  of  course)  which 
appears  in  two  MSS,  one  of  them  very  early.  One  would  like  to  know  by  whom  and 
when  the  comment  was  made.  The  argument  in  it  adds  force  to  that  given  above.  Trans- 
lated summarily,  it  runs:  If  any  of  the  old  authors  had  treated  fully  of  Arthur,  it  would 
have  sufficed  for  Geoffrey  merely  to  mention  him.  But  it  is  Geoffrey,  one  of  the  latest 
historians,  who  pours  out  information  without  a  source;  this  seems  not  right. 

"  V,  337-339. 

''VI,  158,  160;  cf.  HRB,  xii,  14  and  18. 

^'Ed.  F.  S.  Haydon  (3  vols..  Rolls  Series,  1 858-1 863). 

"  I,  1-2.  He  tells  us  neither  his  name  nor  his  monastery.  Haydon,  after  examining  the 
evidence  for  the  authorship,  concluded  that  it  might  safely  be  assigned  to  an  anonymous 
monk  of  Malmesbury. 

'^'^Polychronicon,  I,  4-5. 

'"£//,  II,  131. 

'^  I,  212,  222,  230,  237. 

'"11,363. 

^'  As  if  further  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Arthur  was  not  only  wounded  by  Modred, 
but  that  he  was  killed  by  him,  he  quotes  the  inscription  found  on  the  tomb:  hic  iacet 
iNCLYTus  REX  ARTHURUs  A  MODREDO  PRODiTORE  occisus  (II,  363).  The  Wording  of  the 
inscription  varies,  seemingly,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  chronicler  recording  it. 
Ralph  de  Coggeshall  {ca.  1191)  gives  this  form:  "Hic  iacet  inclitus  rex  Arturius  in  insula 
Avallonis  sepultus."  Chron.  Anglicanum  (ed.  Stubbs,  1875),  p.  36.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
traced  with  his  fingers  the  lettering  of  the  inscription,  which  read:  "Hic  iacet  sepultus 
inclitus  rex  Arthurus  cum  Wenneveria  uxore  sua  secunda  in  insula  Avallonia."  De  In- 
structione  Principis  (Opera,  viii,  126).  About  a  century  later,  Adam  de  Domersham, 
describing  the  exhumation  in  1191,  quotes  a  four-line  stanza  in  praise  of  Arthur,  which 
he  says  was  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb:  "Hic  iacet  Arturus,  fllos  regum,"  etc.  Historia  de 
Rebus  Glastoniensibus  (ed.  Hearne,  1727),  p.  341.  The  form  which  Leland  declared 
that  he  saw  on  the  tomb  in  the  Glastonbury  church,  about  1534,  and  that  sketched  by 
Camden  in  1586,  agree  with  Ralph  de  Coggeshall's  version.  Leland,  Itinerarium,  I,  288; 
Assertio  Arturi  (ed.  W.  Mead,  1925),  pp.  69-70;  Camden,  Britannia  (ed.  Gibson,  1722), 
p.  80. 

'Ml,  385;cf.//i?B,vii,  3. 

'^  II,  285-301;  I,  302,  303,  305;  III,  145. 

^  J.  Bale,  Scriptores  (Basel,  1557-1559),  cent.  5,  art.  78,  p.  430. 

"'  Ed.  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (2  vols.,  Rolls  Series,  1863). 

"1,3-4. 
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''  His  second  chapter  (I,  12-13)  is  a  summary  from  HRB,  vi,  10-12. 

-'1,18. 

""'  I,  21-24. 

''I,  32;cf.  Hi^B,ix,  4. 

'^1,32-33. 

"^'  I,  129-135;  HRB,  xii,  2-9. 

^  Spec.  Hist.,  I,  203-204. 

^*  Camden,  quoting  the  "opposers  of  Geoffrey,"  says:  "They  further  remark,  that 
these  his  writings,  together  with  his  Merlin,  stand  condemned  among  other  prohibited 
books,  by  the  Church  of  Rome."  Britannia  (ed.  Gibson,  1722),  I,  x.  See  above,  p.  84, 
and  below,  note  29  to  §  V. 

^Ed.  C.  Hardwick  (Rolls  Series,  1858).  This  abbey  had  1,837  books  in  the  late 
fifteenth  century.  M.  R.  James,  Ancient  Libraries  of  Canterbury  and  Dover  (London, 
1903)5  PP-  Ivii,  173;  N.  R.  Ker,  Medieval  Libraries  of  Great  Britain,  a  List  of  Surviving 
Boo^s  (London,  1941),  pp.  25-30. 

^^  Pp.  252-256. 

^'P.  260;  HRB,  xii,  20. 

''P.  261; //i^5,  xii,  6. 

^''  Pp.  257-260.  First  he  takes  a  prophecy  as  he  finds  it  in  HRB,  vii;  then  by  way  of 
proving  its  fulfillment,  points  to  events  in  later  books  of  the  HRB. 

'^"Pp.  261,  264,  268-270;  cf.  Bede,  HE,  ii,  20;  iii,  i;  iv,  12,  15,  16. 

■'^  Those  in  xii,  chiefly  14-19. 

^'  Anglia  Sacra  (ed.  Henry  Wharton,  London,  1691),  I,  177-288.  Wharton's  preface 
contains  scarcely  more  than  a  brief  identification  of  Rudborne's  works  in  one  (pp.  xxvi- 
xxviii)  of  sixty  notices,  all  short,  relating  to  the  sixty  documents  on  church  history  in 
the  first  volume  of  Anglia  Sacra.  A  full  description  of  Rudborne's  works  may  be  found 
in  C.  Oudin,  Scriptores  Ecclesiae  (Leipzig,  1722),  Vol.  Ill,  cols.  2722-2725. 

*"  P.  287.  This  prologue  was  written  by  Rudborne  for  his  Historia  Minor,  but  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Historia  Maior  as  well.  On  one  of  the  first  pages  of  the  latter  he  repeats  the 
announcement  that  Geoffrey  is  to  be  one  of  his  sources,  and  thereafter,  usually  without 
specific  acknowledgment,  cites  the  HRB  at  various  points. 

■*'  Liber  de  Excidio  Britanniae,  p.  3. 

^"  HE,  i,  29,  30;  both  letters  are  dated  June,  601. 

*"  Faral,  La  Legende  arthurienne,  II,  173,  says:  "Ici  I'invention  est  flagrante  ...  pures 
reveries.  C'est  Geoffroy  qui  a  tout  forge."  On  consulting  the  Monasticon  for  informa- 
tion about  the  foundation  of  Winchester,  I  find  quoted  there  (ed.  1846,  I,  189-190)  the 
long  section  from  Rudborne's  Historia  which  treats  of  events  from  the  coming  of  Lucius 
to  that  of  Kynegils,  great-grandson  of  Cerdic.  Stevens  has  added  this  passage  in  his 
edition  of  the  Monasticon  (1722),  supposing  it  to  be  genuine  history  which  had  been 
unknown  to  Dugdale;  the  latter  began  his  history  of  Winchester  with  the  foundation 
by  Kynegils  in  633. 

'^  HRB,  iv,  19;  V,  i;  Hist.  Maior,  pp.  181-182. 

'^  Hist.  Maior,  pp.  1 83-1 85. 

*"  HRB,  vi,  5;  xi,  4.  Professor  Tatlock  shows  convincingly  that  the  name  "St.  Amphi- 
balus"  is  nowhere  to  be  found  before  Geoffrey  used  it,  that  there  is  no  authority  apart 
from  Geoffrey  for  connecting  the  name  "Amphibalus"  with  Winchester,  and  that  it  was 
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"the  extraordinarily  intelligent  Geoffrey"  who  started  the  name  and  the  vogue  of  "St. 
Amphibalus"  by  the  association  of  two  passages  in  Gildas.  "St.  Amphibalus,"  University 
of  California  Publications  in  English,  IV  (1934),  249-257. 

"°  It  was  probably  the  figure  of  the  Saxon  king  Cerdic,  who  according  to  the  A.-S. 
Chronicle  was  crowned  in  519,  that  Geoffrey  preserved  in  both  Cheldric  and  Chedric 
(HRB,  ix,  I  and  5;  xi,  i  and  2).  So  thinks  Fletcher,  The  Arthurian  Material  in  the 
Chronicles,  p.  185.  Cf.  A,  Anscombe,  "The  Name  of  Cedric,"  Y  Cymmrodor,  XXIX, 
151-202. 

^^Pp.  187-188.  Whether  the  emphasis  on  Arthur's  degeneracy  originated  with  Rud- 
borne,  or  whether  he  found  it  in  one  of  his  sources,  I  am  not  certain.  Higden,  as  we 
have  seen,  read  in  "certain  chronicles"  statements  similar  to  those  of  Rudborne,  but  did 
not  interpret  them  in  the  same  light.  Rudborne's  attitude  may  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  French  versions,  such  as  are  described  by  W.  H.  Schofield,  English  Literature  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer,  p.  119. 

°^  Wharton's  footnote  at  this  point  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was 
written  ca.  1691.  "De  Arturi  tempore  inter  historicos  non  convenit.  Regni  initia  posuit 
Vincentius  Bellovacensis  in  anno  516.  Ranulphus  Cestrensis  et  Joannes  Timmuthensis 
in  anno  528.  Exitus  plures  referunt  in  annum  542.  Annales  Waverleienses  in  annum 
545."  Anglia  Sacra,  Hist.  Maior  T.  Rudborne,  I,  188. 

^^  The  chronicle  to  which  Rudborne  twice  refers  as  that  of  Ivo  of  Chartres  was 
erroneously  ascribed  to  this  author.  (See  Migne,  PL,  CLXII,  cols.  610-61 1.  A  reading 
of  the  prefatory  note  can  leave  little  if  any  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  Hugo  of  Fleury.) 

^*For  instances  see  pp.  259-260,  282-283. 

^^ Speculum  Historiale  (ed.  A.  Rusch,  Strassburg,  1472),  Vol.  Ill,  bk.  xvii,  ch.  7.  The 
notices  on  Arthur  are  in  bk.  xxi,  chs.  55,  56;  xxii,  74. 

NOTES  TO  §IV 
(Pages  47-75) 

^  Esme  Wingfield-Stratford,  in  the  second  chapter  of  The  History  of  English  Patriot- 
ism (London,  John  Lane,  1913),  throws  light  on  the  attitude  of  this  group  of  chroniclers. 
He  gives  (I,  57)  as  the  keynote  of  the  chapter:  "We  may  say  with  truth  of  the  period 
roughly  marked  by  the  reign  of  the  three  Edwards  that  it  was  graced  by  a  patriotism 
which  had  previously  existed  only  in  germ,  and  which  bore  fruit.  ...  In  Edward  I,  the 
nation,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest,  had  found  a  patriot  king." 

^  The  scriptorium  of  St.  Albans  is  described  by  T.  D.  Hardy,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Materials  Relating  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Rolls  Series,  1 862-1 871), 
III,  xxi  ff.,  xxxviii;  see  also  H.  Luard,  Chronica  Maiora  M.  Parisiensis,  I,  xxxv-xxxix. 

^  Henry  III,  in  the  course  of  a  week's  visit  in  March,  1257,  carefully  dictated  to  Mat- 
thew Paris,  who  was  his  constant  companion,  accounts  to  be  recorded  in  Paris's  Chronica 
Maiora.  So  Matthew  himself  tells  us.  V,  617.  He  also  describes  vividly  his  own  experi- 
ence at  a  solemn  celebration  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  St.  Edward's  Day,  October  13, 
1247.  Ibid.,  IV,  644. 

*  John  Hill  Burton,  The  History  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1897),  II,  168.  H.  T.  Riley 
sifts  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Rishanger,  Chronica  et 
Annales  Willelmi  Rishanger  et  Quorundam  Anonymorum  (1865),  pp.  xvi  ff.;  cf. 
Registra  Abbatum  Monasterii  S.  Albani  (ed.  Riley,  1873),  Hj  ix-xix. 
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''  p.  107;  cf.  Annales  de  Waverleia,  pp.  401-402;  Annates  de  Wigornia,  pp.  489-490; 
Knighton,  Chronicon,  I,  277;  Annales  Londonienses,  pp.  90-92. 

'^  Geoflfrey  describes,  HRB,  ix,  13,  with  some  superficial  archaizing,  a  twelfth- 
century  custom,  which,  developed  in  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  prevailed 
until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  William  "wore  the  crown"  on  his  court  days, 
which  coincided  with  the  great  feasts  of  the  Church.  See  P.  Schramm,  A  History  of  the 
English  Coronation  (trans.  L.  G.  W.  Legg,  Oxford,  1937),  pp.  31  ff.,  64  ff.  Cf.  details 
of  Richard  I's  coronation  ceremony.  Chronica  Rogeri  de  Hoveden  (ed.  Wm.  Stubbs, 
London,  1871),  III,  lo-ii. 

'  In  the  spring  of  1284,  while  Edward  I  was  still  in  Wales,  he  sent  to  London  "quan- 
dam  aureolam"— a  crown,  or  perhaps  another  ornament— and  other  precious  jewels 
which  had  belonged  to  Llewelyn,  prince  of  Wales,  with  orders  that  Alfonso,  Edward's 
eldest  son,  offer  them  at  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  the  summer  of  1285, 
when  Edward  I  returned  to  London  after  an  absence  of  three  years  in  Wales,  he  brought 
with  him  a  relic  of  the  true  Cross,  the  supposed  crown  of  Arthur,  and  other  trophies, 
surrendered  by  the  Welsh.  There  followed  a  solemn  public  procession  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  king  presented  the  confiscated  treasures  at  the  high  altar  there.  (See  ref- 
erences in  my  note  5,  above.)  It  is  said  that  the  crown  of  Arthur  was  among  those  pre- 
sented. Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  I,  January,  1846,  43-45.  However,  I  find  this  im- 
plied rather  than  stated  in  the  entries  of  the  chronicles.  The  impression  that  the  "Briton 
hope"  was  finally  extinct,  which  Edward  desired  to  give  by  this  confiscation  and  trans- 
ference, was  effective,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  entries  of  Rishanger  and  others.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  according  to  these,  twelve  years  later  (1299),  John  Baliol's  crown 
was  seized  as  he  was  setting  sail  for  France,  and  was  sent  to  Edward  I;  the  king  ordered 
it  presented  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  Becket.  Rishanger,  Chronica,  p.  191;  Annales 
Angliae  et  Scotiae,  p.  391. 

^  HRB,  vii,  3;  Rishanger,  Chronica,  p.  loi.  Some  MSS  of  the  HRB  have  "coronabitur"; 
cf.  Griscom,  The  Historia  Regum  Britanniae,  p.  388,  and  Faral,  La  Legende  arthurienne, 
III,  194. 

"^  FH,  III,  57;  Annales  de  Waverleia,  pp.  398-399. 

^^  Rishanger,  Chronica,  p.  94;  Knighton,  Chronicon,  I,  276-277.  The  English  version 
ran:  "Then  when  English  money  shall  be  round/The  Prince  of  Wales  in  London  shall 
be  crowned."  Quoted  by  B.  B.  Woodward,  History  of  Wales  (London,  1853),  I,  442. 

^  Various  chroniclers  report  the  change,  with  or  without  the  prophecy  of  Merlin, 
e.g.,  FH,  III,  53.  C.  G.  Brooke,  English  Coins  (1932),  gives  a  historical  account  of  the 
regulations  regarding  the  coinage,  and  plates  showing  the  shapes  of  old  and  new  coins 
in  1279. 

^^  FH,  III,  57;  Annales  Londonienses,  pp.  90-91. 

^"  Hemingburgh,  Chronicon,  II,  13;  Knighton,  Chronicon,  I,  276-277. 

^'Rishanger,  Chronica,  p.  loi;  Annales  de  Wigornia,  p.  486;  Waverleia,  p.  398; 
Ypodigma  Neustriae,  p.  174;  ct  al.  C.  H.  Pearson,  History  of  England  during  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ages,  pp.  325-326,  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  procession,  combining  de- 
tails drawn  from  different  chronicles. 

^■''  Chronica,  pp.  90,  99;  cf.  the  official  correspondence  of  the  archbishop,  which  supplies 
the  details  (Registrum  Epistolarum  f.  Pecfiham,  Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,  ed.  C.  T. 
Martin,  Rolls  Scries,  1864,  II,  474).  I  insert  the  references  in  parentheses.  The  archbishop 
points  out  the  fallacy  in  Llewelyn's  argument,  reminding  him  that  Camber  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Camber  was  descended  from  Trojans  who  escaped  punishment  for  sedition 
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only  by  flight  (HRB,  i,  5-8,  10);  who  came  to  Albion  on  diabolical  advice  (HRB,  i,  11); 
who  wrested  Albion  from  its  rightful  owners,  the  giants  (HRB,  i,  16),  All  this  is  read 
in  "famosas  historias."  Verily  the  Welsh  themselves  were  usurpers.  Vae  qui  praedaris! 
concludes  the  archbishop,  Nonne  praedaberis?  (Isaias,  33).  The  "famosas  historias"  are 
unmistakably  those  of  Geoffrey  and  his  transcribers,  and  their  authenticity  is  openly 
questioned  neither  by  Peckham  nor  Rishanger. 

^^  "Littera  Regis,  missa  Papae,  declaratoria  iuris  sui  quod  habet  in  dominium  Scotiae"; 
Rishanger,  Chronica,  pp.  200-208;  Rymer,  Foedera  (1745),  I,  iv,  9-1 1,  29  Edward  I, 
7  May  1301. 

^^  FH,  II,  439-443;  Trevet,  Annales,  pp.  381-392;  Annales  Londonienses,  pp.  113- 
120;  Knighton,  Chronicon,  I,  312—322;  Hemingburgh,  Chronicon,  II,  196—209;  Walsing- 
ham,  Historia  Anglicana,  I,  87-96;  Ypodigma  Neustriae,  pp.  219-230;  Ross,  CRA,  pp. 
188  ff. 

^^  Fordun,  Chronica  Gentis  Scotorum  (ed.  Skene,  1871),  p.  332. 

^"Rishanger,  Chronica,  pp.  198-200,  gives  a  summary  of  the  pope's  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  Scots;  likewise,  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.,  pp.  85-87.  Annales  Londonienses,  pp. 
108-112,  gives  the  complete  text  of  the  letter;  likewise,  Hemingburgh,  Chronicon,  II, 
189-196.  Yet  other  chroniclers  produce  the  letter  in  whole  or  part. 

^°The  mandates  are  dated  at  Rose  Castle,  September  26,  1300.  In  Rishanger's 
Chronica  (pp.  123-124)  is  a  notice  of  the  mandate  sent  by  Edward  I  to  the  abbot  of  St. 
Albans,  followed  by  a  compilation  which  is  evidently  the  contribution  of  that  monastery 
to  the  evidence  relative  to  the  king's  claim.  See  also  Rishanger,  Annales  Regni  Scotiae, 
pp.  233  ff. 

^^  I  use  the  plural,  now  considered  correct,  though  Rishanger  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  sole  composer  of  the  famous  letter.  For  the  reason,  see  Riley,  pref.  to  Chron., 
p.  XX.  There  were  actually  two  letters  on  the  subject,  dated  respectively  February  12, 
1 30 1,  and  May  7,  1301,  addressed  to  the 'pope  within  the  same  year;  both  are  included 
by  Rishanger  and  other  chroniclers.  The  first  is  that  treated  of  in  this  paper,  because  its 
argument  refers  explicitly  to  the  content  of  the  HRB.  Whether  or  not  it  was  ever  sent  to 
Pope  Boniface  VIII  is  still  a  question.  It  may  have  been  meant  more  as  an  appeal  to  the 
public  mind  at  home  than  as  a  brief  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  For  the  text  of  the  letter  see 
Appendix  IV,  below. 

''Hi?B,ix,  12. 

^^  In  the  section  on  Fordun. 

"P.  424. 

^°  ARA,  p.  425. 

^''Pp.  394-397.  This  was  the  king's  second  marriage.  It  is  useful  to  recall,  in  view 
of  what  follows,  that  his  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  III, 
and  the  half-sister  of  Alfonso  X,  of  Spain. 

^"^HRB,  ix,  xiii.  Note,  in  both  passages  given  below,  that  the  king  and  queen  hold 
separate  banquets.  Geofifrey  asserts  that  the  Britons  followed  the  Trojan  custom  of  having 
the  men  and  women  celebrate  their  festivals  apart.  He  may  have  had  in  mind  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition,  probably  introduced  from  France.  In  a  vivid  description  of  the  corona- 
tion feasts  of  Edgar  in  973,  written  by  a  monk  of  Ramsay  Abbey  ca.  995,  we  read  of  the 
separate  banquets  held  by  the  king's  and  the  queen's  party.  {Historians  of  the  Church 
of  Yor}{,  ed.  J.  Raine,  I,  438.)  Geoffrey  must  have  known  the  details  of  Louis  VII's 
coronation  at  Rheims  in  1131,  said  to  have  been  the  most  solemn  of  all  French  corona- 
tions. See  M.  Menin,  Treatise  on  the  Anointing  and  Coronation  of  the  Kings  and  Queens 
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oj  France  (trans.,  London,  1723),  p.  58.  Menin  describes  (pp.  188  ff.)  the  exact  order  of 
precedence  at  the  banquet  immediately  following  the  coronation  and  held  always  in  the 
archiepiscopal  palace.  The  king  sat  alone  at  the  highest  table,  the  clergy  and  nobles  at 
lower  tables.  In  later  times— he  gives  no  definite  date— the  queen  and  her  ladies  sat  at 
a  raised  table  in  full  view  of  the  king's  (p.  191).  Menin  gives  also  (p,  143)  a  reason 
for  the  exchanging  of  the  crowns  for  lighter  ones.  The  hereditary  crown  (among  the 
Franks,  that  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors)  used  at  the  coronation  ceremony  was 
exceedingly  heavy;  often  the  kings  crowned  were  mere  boys;  a  lighter  crown  of  silver- 
gilt  was  worn  during  the  Mass,  feast,  and  day  of  ceremony. 

"*  Pref.,  p.  xxxii;  cf.  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  The  Dawn  of  the  Constitution  (London,  Mac- 
millan,  1908),  p.  470,  n.  3. 

'-''  HRB,  ix,  13-14;  cf.  Faral,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  245-246. 

'^'^  Rishanger,  Annales  Angliae  et  Scotiae,  p.  396. 

^^  Pp.  401-402.  The  ceremony  of  her  reception  by  the  abbot  and  the  monks,  her 
acceptance  and  bestowal  of  presents,  her  praise  of  the  peaceful  leisure  which  she  en- 
joyed at  the  abbey,  her  request  for  the  king's  consent  that  she  and  her  retinue  might 
spend  Christmas  there— all  this  and  more  is  recounted  with  picturesque  detail  by  one 
who,  it  seems  clear,  was  present  as  a  member  of  the  community.  Again,  then,  why  did 
he  transcribe  the  account  of  the  royal  marriage  feast? 

^"Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  Spanish  Influence  on  English  Literature  (London,  1905),  pp. 
63-67.  Hume  was  editor  of  the  Spanish  State  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Cf. 
Las  siete  partidas  del  Rey  Don  Alfonso  el  Sabio  (Madrid,  1807),  II,  ch.  xxi,  p.  213. 

^^  Ramon  Menendez-Pidal,  La  leyenda  de  los  infantes  de  Lara  (Madrid,  1895),  pp. 
415-431- 

^*  Hume,  op.  cit.,  pp.  '76-j'^,  93,  94-95.  See  pp.  79-80  for  an  account  of  the  celebra- 
tions following  the  wedding  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  to  Blanche  of  Bourbon  in  1352,  written 
by  Lopez  de  Ayala  (i 332-1 407),  the  most  brilliant  Spanish  chronicler  of  the  time.  The 
description  is  sufficiently  like  that  which  the  St.  Albans  chronicler  drew  from  the  HRB 
to  suggest  that  the  same  ideal  was  in  the  mind  of  both.  But  the  comparative  dates  of 
English  and  Spanish  chronicles  do  not  support  Hume's  view  that  the  influence  passed 
from  Spain  to  England. 

''  P.  62. 

""  Ed.  T.  Hog  (London,  1845),  p.  300.  Hog  accepts  the  spelling  "Trivet"  but  notes  that 
Trevet  is  the  correct  form,  used  by  the  chronicler  himself  in  the  Annales,  p.  279.  Trevet 
had  a  bent  for  laborious  research  joined  to  an  extraordinary  sense  of  historical  method. 
See  his  prologue,  pp.  1-2. 

"  Rolls  Series,  1883;  2  vols.  The  four  considered  in  this  study  immediately  follow. 

■'**  The  text  of  one  MS  of  the  Commendatio  closes  with  a  prayer  for  the  writer,  John  of 
London.  He  was  probably  a  monk  of  Westminster,  but  the  identity  is  not  certain.  See 
Monasticon  (ed.  1846),  I,  312;  Hardy,  Descriptive  Catalogue,  III,  262;  D2VJ5,  XXIX,  249. 

"'  Migne,  PL,  CCVII,  Ep.  66. 

'"  Chron.  of  Ed.  I  and  Ed.  II,  II,  14;  HRB,  i,  16. 

''  Chron.  of  Ed.  I  and  Ed.  II,  II,  15-16;  HRB,  ix,  10,  11. 

''  Chron.  oj  Ed.  I  and  Ed.  II,  I,  137,  221,  323,  325. 

'■'  Pp.  1 12-120. 

''P.  90. 

^'P.  91. 
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^«P.9i. 

^'^  E.  K.  Chambers,  Arthur  of  Britain  (London,  1927),  p.  97. 

*^  For  Stubbs's  argument  that  the  author  may  possibly  be  neither  a  monk  nor  of  Malmes- 
bury,  see  his  intro.  to  Chron.  of  Ed.  I  and  Ed.  II,  II,  xlvii.  Internal  evidence  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  justify  it. 

^"/^•^.,II,xIvi. 

'^^  II,  218. 

'^^11,  277;  HRB,  ii,  I.  For  divergent  views  concerning  the  history  of  the  stone,  and  a 
discussion  of  its  confiscation  and  of  the  negotiations  in  1324,  see  Wm.  Gregg,  Con- 
troversial Issues  in  Scottish  History:  A  Contrast  of  the  Early  Chronicles  with  the  Wor\s 
of  Modern  Historians  (New  York,  1910),  pp.  69,  535;  Joseph  Hunter,  "King  Edward's 
SpoUations  in  Scotland  in  1296,"  Archaeological  Journal,  XII,  245-256. 

^^  Gregg,  op.  cit.,  p.  69,  quotes  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  {The  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Fife  and  Kinross)  as  giving  the  truth  on  this  matter:  "Certain  it  is  that  ancient  Caledonia, 
or  modern  Scotland,  had  obtained  the  name  Albania  or  Albany  before  the  year  1070,  a 
name  preserved  until  the  12th  century,  when  it  was  superseded  by  that  of  Scotia,  or,  as  it 
were,  New  or  little  Ireland  .  . .  the  name  of  Scotia  or  Scotland  being  never  given  to  the 
North  of  Britain  until  about  the  nth  century,  to  which  period  it  was  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  Ireland,  the  mother  country  of  the  Scots." 

"^  P.  277.  A  popular  translation  ran: 

If  fates  go  right, 
Where  this  stone  is  pight 
The  Scot  shall  find 
There  his  reign  assigned. 
When,  in  1603,  James  I  was  crowned  on  the  Stone  of  Scone,  it  seemed  a  fulfillment  of 
the  ancient  prophecy, 

^*  Whether  John  of  Bridlington  is  his  name  or  his  pseudonym  is  a  question.  See 
Monasticon,  VI,  284;  Acta  Sanctorum,  LIII,  137-145,  which  contains  a  detailed  biog- 
raphy of  John  of  Bridlington,  ascribing  to  him  no  prophecies;  Gross,  Sources  and  Litera- 
ture of  English  History,  no.  2756. 

'"  Chron.  of  Ed.  I  and  Ed.  II,  II,  89,  92. 

^  Ibid.,  II,  95;  some  MSS  have  "filium  eius." 

^'HRB,ix,i. 

"'  Ibid.,  ix,  4. 

"®  Not  by  monastic  chroniclers  only.  Cf.  Caxton's  expression  of  the  persistent  national 
feeUng  towards  Arthur:  "the  most  renomed  crysten  kyng ...  Arthur,  whyche  ought 
moost  to  be  remembred  emonge  us  englysshe  men  tofore  al  other  crysten  kynges."  Pref. 
to  Morte  Darthur  (ed.  H.  O.  Sommer,  London,  1889),  I,  i. 

*'°Ed.  Jos.  Stevenson  for  the  Maitland  Club  (Edinburgh,  1839).  The  title  is  con- 
sidered by  some  historians  to  be  a  misnomer,  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  chronicle  is  known 
on  internal  evidence  to  be  the  work  of  the  Franciscan  Minorites  of  Carlisle,  and  the 
connection  of  the  remainder  with  Lanercost  has  not  been  clearly  established.  Other 
scholars  have  surmised  either  that  the  Carlisle  chronicle  may  have  been  recast  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Augustinians  at  Lanercost,  or  that  the  entire  chronicle  written  at  Carlisle 
was  carried  to  Lanercost  where  interpolations  were  made.  See  A.  G.  Little,  "The  Author- 
ship of  the  Lanercost  Chronicle,"  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XXXI,  269  fT.,  and  Gross,  Sources 
and  Literature  of  English  History,  no,  1749,  The  account  of  northern  affairs  has  been 
proved  upon  comparison  with  authentic  documents  to  be  so  reliable  as  to  evoke  admira- 
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tion  that  "these  monks  who  lived  in  so  remote  a  corner  of  England  should  come  to  that 
nice  and  particular  information  of  the  most  civil  and  military  transactions."  J.  Tyrrell, 
The  General  History  of  England  (London,  1704),  III,  pref.,  v. 

•^^  P.  182.  Edward  went  as  far  north  as  Elgin.  Cf.  HRB,  ix,  6;  "Deinde  duxit  exercitum 
suum  Mureif,  ubi  obsidebantur  Scoti  et  Pictae."  Geoffrey  probably  referred  to  Moray, 

''"It  is  on  record  that  in  1306-1307  Edward  I  spent  five  months  (from  Michaelmas, 
September  29,  1306,  to  Easter,  March  26,  1307)  at  the  monastery  of  Lanercost.  Chron. 
of  Lanercost,  p.  205.  In  September,  1280,  Edward  and  Queen  Eleanor  had  visited  the 
monastery.  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

^'^  Cf.  "The  Hour  Glass,  a  Morality,"  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  A  skeptic  who  all  his  life  has 
taught  that  only  the  visible  world  is  real  repents  in  his  last  hour,  and  asks  a  sign  by 
which  those  around  him  may  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  be  saved.  At 
his  last  breath,  a  "little,  shining,  white  thing"  escapes  from  his  lips.  An  angel  takes  it 
into  her  hands,  closes  them,  and  will  open  them  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise.  The  Uni- 
corn from  the  Stars,  and  Other  Plays,  by  W.  B.  Yeats  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1908), 
pp.  169-210. 

''P.  23. 

°^F.  E.  Hulme,  Symbolism  in  Christian  Art  (New  York,  1909),  p.  104,  testifies  that 
on  medieval  gravestones  were  sculptured  a  shrouded  chrysalis  and  over  it  a  soaring 
butterfly.  For  details  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  symbolism  of  the  butterfly, 
with  illustrations,  see  A.  N.  Didron,  Christian  Iconography  (London,  1886),  II,  174  ff. 

®''  Chronicon  et  Chroniculum  Galfridi  le  Baker  de  Swynbroke  (ed.  E.  M.  Thompson, 
Oxford,  1889),  pp.  158,  164. 

^"^  Chronica  Adae  Murimuth  et  Robei-ti  de  Avesbury  (ed.  E.  M.  Thompson,  Rolls 
Series,  1869),  pp.  279-479. 

^^  P.  287;  cf.  HRB,  ix,  9.  There  is,  besides,  a  jotting  on  a  flyleaf  of  the  chronicle  which 
reads,  "Descent  of  Arthur  from  Joseph  of  Arimathea." 

'^^  Chronicon  Henrici  Knighton  (ed.  J.  R.  Lumby,  Rolls  Series,  1889),  I,  13;  149-150; 
313-314;  and  273,  277,  respectively. 

"'^  Ann  ales  Prioratus  de  Dunstaplia  (Annales  Monastici,  III,  3-420;  ed.  H.  R.  Luard, 
Rolls  Series,  1866),  pp.  6,  7,  293. 

"^  An  exceptional  number  of  entries  is  given  to  one  of  these  activities— tournaments, 
and  their  successors.  Round  Tables.  With  these  notices,  almost  entirely  passed  over  even 
by  those  who  profess  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  tournament,  and  with  a  little  aid 
from  William  of  Newburgh,  Matthew  Paris,  and  other  records,  one  may  reconstruct  a 
history  of  tournaments  in  England,  and  of  their  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Round 
Tables,  the  name  under  which  they  appear,  at  first  sporadically,  then  frequently,  in  the 
chronicles. 

The  most  satisfactory  assemblage  of  material  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Du  Cange  under 
the  definitions  of  "torneamentum"  and  "tabula  vel  mensa  rotunda,"  and  in  the  "Disser- 
tations" by  Joinville  (esp.  I,  V,  VI,  VII)  added  to  his  Glossarium  Mediae  et  Infimae 
Latinitatis,  the  original  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1672.  He  collected  entries  from 
Latin  chronicles  of  England  and  the  Continent,  but  he  had  not  seen  the  Annales  de 
Dunstaplia.  Later  writers  on  the  tournament  have  taken  for  granted  that  Du  Cange 
had  said  the  last  word  on  tournaments  in  the  Middle  Ages.  R.  C.  Clephan  in  his  stand- 
ard work,  The  Tournament:  Its  Periods  and  Phases  (London,  Methuen,  1919),  quotes 
mainly  from  Holinshed  and  Hall,  disregarding  the  Latin  chroniclers  excepting  a  few 
citations  from  Du  Cange.  F.  H.  Cripps-Day,  in  his  History  of  the  Tournament  in  Eng- 
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land  and  France  (London,  Quaritch,  191 8),  makes  little  reference  to  the  chronicles, 
and  none  to  that  of  Dunstable.  Nor  does  Felix  Niedner,  author  of  the  frequently  cited 
work,  Das  deutsche  Turnier  im  XII.  und  XIII.  ]ahrhundert  (Berlin,  1881),  go  beyond 
Du  Cange,  to  whom  as  first  authority  he  yields.  Flence  I  believe  that  more  extended 
mention  of  tournament  and  Round  Table  in  the  Chronicles,  especially  the  Annates  de 
Dunstaplia,  may  be  useful.  See  Appendix  IV,  below. 

'^"  Chronica  of  Robert  de  Torigny  (1139-1185),  ed.  R.  Howlett,  in  Chronicles  of  the 
Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II,  and  Richard  I  (Rolls  Series,  1889),  IV,  64. 

'^^  Annates  de  Wigornia  {Annates  Monastici,  IV,  353-564),  p.  362;  cf.  HRB,  ix,  11. 

'^*  Incorporated  in  Chroniques  des  comtes  d'Anjou,  ed.  P.  Marchegay  and  A.  Salmon 
(Paris,  1 871),  I,  14-15.  It  was  gratifying  to  find  this  clear  evidence  after  conjectures 
that  the  Worcester  entry  must  have  been  drawn  from  a  French  source.  For  the  date  of 
the  Liber,  whether  11 47  or  earlier,  see  the  introduction  by  E.  Mabille. 

^^  The  chronicler  refers  any  who  wish  to  know  more  of  Arthur  to  the  "historia 
Britonum."  He  adds  that,  because  the  king  lacked  a  fitting  tomb,  he  was  thought  by 
the  Britons  to  be  living  still— a  remark  the  more  interesting  because  it  precedes  the  "in- 
vention" of  the  tomb  in  Henry  II's  reign  by  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

"'°  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (see  notes  3,  §  II,  and  55,  §  III,  above)  assigns  469  as  the  date 
of  Arthur's  accession.  The  interpolated  version  of  Sigebert's  Chronicon  gives  470  as  the 
date  of  Arthur's  early  triumphs.  I  have  examined  both  the  1472  edition  of  the  Speculum 
Historiate  and  the  1513  edition  of  the  Chronicon.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  from  which 
English  chroniclers  drew,  without  knowing  to  which  they  had  access.  The  original 
Chronicon  was  written  ca.  mi;  the  Speculum,  ca.  1256.  As  to  the  romances,  Peter  de 
Langtoft's  French  Chronicle  shows  plainly  the  influence  of  ideas  known  to  have  been 
written  in  France  about  thirty  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  HRB.  Peter  has  Arthur 
cross  the  Alps  and  reach  Pavia.  Jean  de  Preis  makes  him  emperor  of  Rome.  See  below, 
note  93. 

"  Pp.  489  and  474. 

'^^  Chronica  Monasterii  de  Metsa  (ed.  E.  A.  Bond,  Rolls  Series,  1886),  pp.  210-21 1. 

'^^Ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  Rolls  Series,  1863;  Walsingham  may  not  have  written  the  part 
beyond  1397. 

^"Ed.  Riley  (Rolls  Series,  1876),  p.  4.  Some  scholars  have  thought  that  Walsingham 
was  responsible  for  the  "Scandalous  Chronicle"  {ca.  1380)  containing  bitter  comments 
on  members  of  the  government,  especially  John  of  Gaunt.  If  he  was,  he  may  in  these 
later  chronicles  have  wished  to  show  that  history  written  at  St.  Albans  was  no  longer 
unfriendly  toward  the  royal  family  or  its  antecedents. 

^^  HA,  I,  87-88;  19,  8;  cf.  Rishanger,  Chronica,  pp.  94,  95,  201. 

^^  Rishanger,  Annates  Angtiae  et  Scotiae,  p.  393;  HA,  I,  79;  above,  pp.  55-57. 

^^Pp.  124,  135.  According  to  Dugdale,  it  was  not  King  John,  but  John  de  Saint  John, 
a  Norman  knight,  who  founded  the  nunnery  at  Godestow  {ca.  1138).  Rosamond's  body 
was  interred  there,  but  later  removed.  Monasticon,  IV,  358. 

"'P.  176. 

^^  Chronicon  Adae  de  Usk  (ed.  E.  M.  Thompson,  London,  1904),  p.  56.  The  Chroni- 
con was  unknown  to  the  modern  world  until  1876,  and  then  only  part  of  it  came  to 
light.  A  MS  containing  the  thirty  missing  pages  was  found  in  Belvoir  Castle  in  1885, 
and  about  1900  was  identified.  See  Thompson's  introduction,  pp.  v-vi. 

''P.  29;  cf. //i?B,  iii,  17. 
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^'  p.  1 01.  I  say  "would  seem"  because  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  impersonal:  "ventitata 
(est)";  however,  the  whole  story  is  almost  certainly  "a  Hibernicis," 

**  The  Schottenkloster,  founded  in  1158. 

*''  From  certain  nobles  of  Ireland,  Usk  says,  he  heard  the  story  with  the  addition:  "It 
was  because  the  Scots  had  brought  the  brazen  serpent  out  of  Egypt,  that  their  own 
country,  Ireland,  had  been  free  from  noisome  snakes  ever  after."  P.  102. 

^P.  106. 

^^  U Inch's  von  Liechtenstein  Trauendienst  (ed.  R.  Bechstein,  Leipzig,  1888),  II,  212  £.; 
229  f.  Cf.  an  essay  by  Albert  Schulz,  The  Influence  of  Welsh  Tradition  on  the  Literature 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Scandinavia  (trans.,  Llandovery,  1841),  pp.  79  ff. 

*""  Ypodigma  Neustriae,  p.  282. 

"^"^  Liber  de  Compositione  Castri  Ambaziae,  p.  14.  Cf,  note  74  above.  I  accept  further 
evidence  on  the  word  of  Fletcher,  who  examined  Ly  Myreur  des  Histors  (ca.  1390)  by 
Jean  des  Preis  (among  the  Chroniques  Beiges,  ed.  A.  Borgnet  and  S.  Bormans,  Brussels, 
1 864-1 880),  and  found  that  Jean  had  reduced  to  vernacular  prose  a  great  number  of 
chronicles,  chansons  de  gestes,  and  romances,  and  that  he  had  included  a  large  amount 
of  romantic  material,  inserted  fragmentarily,  wherever  the  episode  seemed  to  fit  into 
the  narrative.  He  has  Arthur  accepted  by  the  Romans,  in  Rome,  as  emperor  (J,  des  Preis, 
op.  cit.,  II,  241  ff.,  quoted  by  Fletcher,  The  Arthurian  Material  in  the  Chronicles,  p.  223). 
Again,  Schulz,  op.  cit.,  p.  73,  lists  Arthurian  romances  which  influenced  not  only  litera- 
ture but  current  ideas  and  everyday  life  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Neither  Fletcher  nor  Schulz  had  seen  the  Chronicon  of  Usk.  The  most  con- 
vincing evidence  I  have  found  of  adoption  of  these  episodes  in  chronicles  of  England 
is  the  passages  in  Langtoft  and  Hardyng,  both  obviously  influenced  by  romance  ideas. 
See  above,  note  76,  and  below,  note  94. 

"*  See  Peter  de  Langtoft's  Chronicle  (ed.  T.  Wright,  1868),  p.  216;  John  Hardyng's 
Chronicle  (ed.  H.  Ellis,  1812),  pp.  140,  144-145. 

^^  Fletcher  discusses  the  influence  of  French  romances  on  English  chronicles,  op.  cit., 
pp.  138,  186,  201,  253. 

"^  Thomae  Sprotti  Chronica  et  Alia  Opuscula,  ed.  Hearne,  pp.  262-281. 

'■"  P.  262. 

'*  Pp.  262-267. 

"^  The  entire  text  of  the  "Privilegium  Arturi"  is  given  in  the  Historiola,  pp.  268-269; 
that  of  the  "Privilegium  Cadwaldi,"  pp.  272-273. 

^"' Pp.  278-279. 

^'^^  In  the  famous  controversy  between  the  two  Keys.  John  Key  (or  Caius)  brought  out 
in  1568  his  De  Antiquitate  Cantabrigiensis  Academiae;  Thomas  Key  (or  Caius)  answered 
in  1574  with  his  Assertio  Antiquitatis  Oxoniensis  Academiae.  Both  quoted  extensively 
traditions  springing  out  the  HRB.  Millican,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65-68,  has  a  brief  and  intelligible 
account  of  the  controversy. 

NOTES  TO  §v 
(Pages  76-85) 

^  Fletcher,  The  Arthurian  Material  in  the  Chronicles,  p.  242. 

^  The  Historians  of  Scotland,  I,  Joannis  de  Fordun  Chronica  Gentis  Scotorum,  ed. 
W.  F.  Skene,  Edinburgh,  1871;  IV,  Eng.  trans.  Felix  Skene,  1872.  Vol.  IV  of  the  series 
is  II  of  Fordun;  W.  F.    Skene  writes  the  prefaces  to  both  volumes.  Another  edition  of 
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Fordun's  CGS,  under  the  title  Scotichronicon,  with  Walter  Bower's  continuation  to 
1437,  is  that  by  Hearne  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1722). 

^  The  early  stages  only,  be  it  noted,  for  there  are  even  modern  historians  who,  while 
they  recognize  the  fictitious  superstructure  of  the  Chronica,  consider  the  later  portion 
of  the  work  valuable  for  the  history  of  Scotland.  Gross,  The  Sources  and  Literature  of 
English  History,  no.  1775;  Political  History  of  England,  Vol.  Ill,  T.  F.  Tout  (1905), 
p.  495;  DNB,  XIX;  T.  A.  Archer,  p.  431. 

*  Quoted  by  Skene,  I,  xlix-li. 

^Joseph  Bain,  The  Edwards  in  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1901),  pp.  1-16,  examines  this 
charge,  and  dismisses  it  as  "a  popular  error."  But  see  Henry  M.  Paton,  The  Scottish 
Records:  Their  History  and  Value  (Edinburgh,  1933),  for  documentary  evidence  on 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

^  My  authority  for  distinguishing  the  two  groups  of  chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 
is  W.  F.  Skene,  who  in  his  "Historical  Introduction"  to  the  CGS,  II,  pp.  xxix-lxxviii, 
discusses  the  content  of  the  chronicles  and  Fordun's  use  of  them.  I  have  also  consulted 
Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  (ed.  Skene,  Edinburgh,  1867),  and  Gregg,  Controversial 
Issues  in  Scottish  History,  chs.  1-7. 

^  CGS,  p.  20. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  25,  37,  65,  respectively. 

"Pp.  9-19. 

^^  Pp.  20-22. 

"  CGS,  pp.  25-27,  29;  cf.  HRB,  iv,  17.  A.  B.  Scott,  The  Pictish  Nation  (Edinburgh, 
I9i7)>  PP-  II 6-1 1 8,  gives  what  he  believes  to  be  Fordun's  reason  for  garbling  history 
as  he  does  here. 

^-  CGS,  pp.  38-40;  cf.  HRB,  i,  2,  and  ii,  i. 

^■*  Pp.  46-48;  see  pp.  63,  99,  102,  106.  Cf.  HRB,  iv,  2,  and  v,  2. 

^^  P.  106.  William  of  Newburgh  {op.  cit.,  I,  4),  writing  ca.  1198,  included  the  proph- 
ecies in  his  attack  on  Geoffrey. 

^^Pp.  1 09-110. 

^°  E.  K.  Chambers,  Arthur  of  Britain,  p.  128,  stresses  this  aspect  of  the  CGS. 

^^  Wm.  Nicholson,  Historical  Libraries  (3d  ed.,  London,  1736),  I,  62.  First  ed.,  1696. 
Cf.  E.  Bolton,  "Hypercritica,"  Critical  Essays  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (ed.  J.  E. 
Spingarn,  Oxford,  1908),  I,  87. 

"  In  1795  Hearne  wrote  in  his  preface  to  Langtoft's  Chronicle  (Worf{s  of  T.  Hearne, 
Oxford,  1 810,  III),  pp.  xx-xxi:  "Nor  do  I  take  Whethamstede  to  have  been  a  worse 
historian  than  Paris.  .  .  .  His  Granary  is  a  very  noble  instance  of  his  abilities  in  history." 

^ '  Joannis  Amundesham  Annales  Monasterii  S.  Albani,  1 420-1 440  (ed.  H.  T.  Riley, 
London,  1871),  I,  xv,  4,  8,  66;  II,  264;  cf.  Leland,  Collectanea,  I,  i,  58;  T.  Wharton, 
History  of  English  Poetry  (ed.  1840),  II,  255-256. 

^^ }.  de  Amundesham,  op.  cit.,  II,  270;  Riley's  pref.,  Ixxi-lxxxv. 

^^  Presumably  a  complement  to  another  work  attributed  to  Whethamstede  (Riley,  pref., 
Ixxi)  called  "Pabularium  Poetarum,"  or  "Fodder  of  the  Poets."  The  medieval  taste  for 
analogies  is  discernible  in  titles  and  subtitles  if  they  are  placed  beside  the  name  of  the 
author,  which  often  appears  in  the  Latinized  form  of  his  birthplace,  as  Fritmentarius,  or 
De  loco  frumentarii.  Gough's  description  of  the  abbot's  coat  of  arms  and  of  his  epitaph 
shows  that  his  love  of  analogies  was  carried  beyond  the  tides  of  books.  The  coat  of  arms 
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was  a  chevron  between  blades  of  wheat,  with  the  inscription  "Valles  abundant";  his 
epitaph  contains  allusions  to  "triticae"  and  "aristae."  R.  Gough,  Sepulchral  Monuments, 
II,  205,  quoted  by  Dugdale,  Monasticon,  II,  204. 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  only  copy  known.  Riley,  pref.  to  J.  Amundesham,  Annates,  II, 
Ixxi  ff.;  L.  F.  R.  Williams,  History  of  the  Abbey  St.  Albans  (London,  1917),  p.  204. 

'■'  Riley,  pref.,  II,  Ixxii.  It  is  part  of  the  commentary  on  prose  works. 

"^Camden  himself  supervised  six  editions  of  his  Britannia,  all  in  Latin:  1586,  1587, 
1590,  1594,  1600,  1607.  Copies  of  any  of  these  are  now  extremely  rare,  probably  because 
of  the  early  translation  into  English.  Edmund  Gibson  published  the  first  translation  in 
1695,  and  a  second  edition  of  the  same  in  1722.  Likewise,  Richard  Gough  made  a  trans- 
lation in  1789,  followed  by  a  second  edition  in  1809.  My  references  are  to  Gibson's 
second  edition;  I  have  had  made  photoduplicates  of  the  Latin  passage  on  Whethamstede 
in  the  edition  of  161 6  (in  the  University  of  California  Library),  which  repeats  the  pas- 
sage from  the  edition  of  1590. 

-n,  vi. 

"°  In  Genealogia  Deorum  Gentilium,  ca.  1365  (Venice,  1474),  vi,  C,  Ivii,  Boccaccio 
relates  the  story  of  Brutus,  "quae,  quoniam  mihi  nee  vera  nee  verisimilia  visa  sunt, 
omittenda  censui." 

''  Britannia,  I,  ix. 

^  Quoted  in  Britannia,  I,  viii-ix. 

"^  Ibid.,  ix-x.  I  find  no  mention  elsewhere  of  this  prohibition  by  Rome. 

^°  In  a  preface  to  his  sixth  edition  (trans.  Gough,  1789),  p.  xxxvii,  Camden  reiterates 
explicitly,  "I  have  not  impeached  the  credit  of  any  writer,  not  even  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, whose  History,  which  I  wish  above  all  things  to  establish,  is  rather  suspected 
by  the  learned." 

^"A  Brief  Proof  of  Brute,"  published  with  the  1615  edition  of  Stow's  Annales,  pp. 
6—7.  Quoted  by  Millican,  Spenser  and  the  Table  Round,  p.  91. 

^'  Millican,  Spenser  and  the  Table  Round,  p.  90. 
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Latin  Chroniclers  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  Who 

Do  Not  Draw  upon  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 

THE  Periods  Covered  by  Them 

(Compiled  after  I  had  examined  all  the  printed  chronicles) 

1.  Joannis  de  Trokelowe  et  Henrici  de  Blaneford  Chronica  et  Annates .  .  .  .  1307-13 24 

2.  Annates  Paulini 1307-1341 

3.  Annates  Buriensis 1020-1346 

4.  Annates  Monasterii  de  Oseneia 1066-1347 

5.  Chronicon  Walter!  de  Hemingburgh 1048-1348 

6.  Adae  Murimuth  Continuatio  Chronicarum 1 303-1 348 

7.  Chronicon  Angliae  Petriburgense 654-1368 

8.  Chronica  Joannis  de  Reading  et  anonymi  Cantuariensis 1368-1369 

9.  Chronicon  Angliae  a  quodam  monacho  Sancti  Albani 1328-1388 

10.  Willelmi  Thorne  Chronica  de  Rebus  Gestis  Abbatum  S.  Augustini  Can- 

tuariae    578-1397 

11.  Liber  Monasterii  de  Hyda i  455-i023 

I  wr.  ca.  1 400 

12.  Gesta  Abbatum  Monasterii  S.  Atbani  a  T.  Walsingham 703-1401 

13.  Annates  Ricardi  Secundi  et  Henrici  Quarti 1392-1406 

14.  Gesta  Henrici  Quinti  Angtiae  Regis 1413-1416 

15.  Chronicon  Abbatiae  de  Evesham 707-1418 

16.  Annates  Monasterii  de  Bermundeseia 1 042-1 432 

17.  Joannis  Amundesham  Registrum  Monasterii  S.  Atbani 1 421-1440 

18.  Joannis  Blakman  De  Virtutibus  et  Miractdis  Henrici  VI 1440 

19.  Joannis  Capgrave  De  Itlustribus  Henricis 918-1446 

20.  Chronicon  Angtiae  de  Regnis  Henrici  IV,  Henrici  V,  Henrici  VI  (in- 

certi  scriptoris)    I399-I455 

21.  Joannis  Whethamstede  Registrum 1451-1461 

22. 'Willelmi  Worcester  Annates  Rerum  Anglicarum 1344-1468 

23.  A  Brief  Latin  Chronicte 1429-1471 

24.  Historia  Croytandensis 626-1486 
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Comparative  Table  Showing  How  Far  the  "Flores  Historiarum' 
Incorporates  the  "Historia  Regum  Britanniae" 


HISTORIA  REGUM  BRITANNIAE 
Book  I 


FLORES  HISTORIARUM 

Volume  I 

The  Third  Age  of  the 

World 

I92I  B.C.-IO55  B.C. 


CHAPTER' 

1.  Dedication. 

2.  Description  of  Britain. 

3.  Brutus'  birth  and  youth;  his  banishment  from   Pp.  19-20 
Italy  and  journey  to  Greece,  where  Pandrasus    (Ca.  iioo  b.c.) 
is  king. 

4.  Brutus'  letter  to  Pandrasus,  king  of  Greece.       Not  quoted,  but  re- 

ferred to,  p.  20 

5.  Brutus  takes  Antigonus  and  Anacletus  prison-   P.  20 
ers. 

6.  Brutus  besieges  the  town  of  Sparatinum. 

7.  The  besieged  ask  aid  from  Brutus. 


8.  Anacletus  betrays  the  army  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  Pandrasus  is  captured  by  Brutus. 
10.  Speech  of  Mempricius. 


P.  20 

Not  mentioned — "Bru- 
tus desires  to  bring  aid" 
Not  mentioned 
P.  21 

P.  21.  The  content  of 
the  speech  is  changed 
Pp.  22-23 


11.  Brutus  marries  Ignoge  and  departs  from 
Greece;  he  consults  the  oracle  of  Diana  on  a 
deserted  island. 

12.  Brutus  meets  Corineus  and  enters  Aquitaine   Pp.  23-24 
with  him. 

13.  GofiFarius  is  routed  by  Brutus.  Pp.  23-24 

14.  Brutus  ravages  Aquitaine.  P.  24 

15.  Brutus  leaves  Gaul  for  the  promised  land.         P.  24 

16.  Albion   is   divided   between   Brutus   and   his   Pp.  24-25 
comrades.  Brutus  names  the  island  Britain; 
Corineus  gives  the  name  Cornwall  to  his  share. 

17.  Brutus  builds  New  Troy  on  the  river  Thames.   P.  25 

1 8.  Brutus  gives  laws  for  the  citizens  of  New  Troy.   P.  25 

*  Some  of  the  chapter  headings  below  were  suggested  by  those  in  J.  A.  Giles's  edition 
(1842)  of  Aaron  Thompson's  translation  (171 8)  of  The  British  History  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth. 
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Book  II 

I.Brutus'  three  sons  succeed  him  in  the  king-  Pp.  26-27 
dom. 

2.  Locrine  routs  Humber  and  falls  in  love  with  P.  27 
Estrildis. 

3.  Corineus  resents  Brutus'  rejection  of  Guendo-  P.  27 
lena. 

4.  Locrine  marries  Guendolena.  P.  27 

5.  Locrine  is  killed;  the  Severn  River  is  named.  Pp.  27-28 

6.  Succession  and  death  of  Mempricius.  P.  28 

The  Fourth  Age  of  the 
World 

1055  B.C.-606  B.C. 

7.  Ebraucus  conquers  the  Gauls;  builds  towns   P.  31 
in  Britain. 

8.  The  twenty  sons  and  thirty  daughters  of         P-3i 
Ebraucus. 

9.  The  reigns  of  Leil  and  Hudibras.  P.  32 

10.  Bladud,  son  of  Hudibras,  practices  magic.  Pp.  34-35 

ii.Leir  divides  his  kingdom  among  his  daugh-  P.  38 
ters. 

12.  Leir  goes  to  Cordeilla  in  Gaul.  P.  39 

13.  He  is  honorably  received  by  her.  P.  40 

14.  Leir,  restored  to  his  kingdom,  dies. 

15.  Cordeilla  kills  herself;  Cunedagius  rules  over  P.  41 

the  island  for  thirty-three  years. 

The  Fifth  Age  of  the 
World 

606  B.C.-A.D.  4 

16.  Ferrex  and  Porrex  dispute  over  which  will  sue-   P.  58 
ceed  their  father,  Gorboduc. 

17.  Dunwallo  Molmutius  gives  the  Molmutine   P.  58 
laws. 

Book  III 

1.  Brennius  and  Belinus  quarrel  over  the  succes-   P.  60 
sion. 

2.  Brennius'  sea  fight  with  Guithlac,  king  of  the   Omitted 
Danes. 

3.  Belinus  routs  Brennius,  who  flees  to  Gaul.         P.  61 

4.  The  king  of  the  Danes  is  released  from  prison.   Omitted 
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5.  Belinus  revives  the  Molmutine  laws.  Omitted 

6.  Brennius  returns  to  Britain  to  subdue  Belinus.  P.  6i 

7.  Brennius  and  Belinus,  reconciled  through  the  P.  6i 
mediation  of  their  mother,  propose  to  subdue 
Gaul. 

8.  Brennius  and   Belinus  conquer  Gaul  and  Pp.  61-62 
march  on  Rome. 

9.  Brennius  lays  siege  to  Rome.  P.  62 
10.  Brennius  oppresses  Italy;  Belinus  returns  to  P.  63 

Britain. 

"11.  Belinus  is  succeeded  by  Gurguint  Barbtruc,  P.  63 
w^ho  subdues  the  Danes. 

12.  Ireland  is  inhabited  by  the  Basclenses,  banished  P.  63 
from  Spain. 

13.  The  law^  called  Marcian  is  devised  by  Marcia,  Pp.  63-64 
wife  of  Guthelin. 

14.  Guthelin's  successors  in  the  kingdom.  P.  64 

15.  Morvidus,  the  tyrant,  is  devoured  by  a  mon-  P.  64 
ster. 

16.  His  son,  Gorbonian  the  Just,  rules.  P.  64 

17.  Arthgallo  is  deposed  by  the  Britons  and  is  sue-  P.  64 
ceeded  by  Elidure. 

18.  Elidure  is  imprisoned  by  Peredur,  but  is  freed  Pp.  64-65 
and  reinstated. 

19.  Elidure's  thirty-three  successors.  Pp.  66-67 

20.  Lud  gives  his  name  to  the  city  of  London.  P.  77 

Book  IV 

1.  Julius  Caesar  invades  Britain.  P.  77 

2.  Cassibellaunus'  letter  to  Julius  Caesar.  P.  78.  Abridged  para- 

phrase of  letter  in  HRB 

3.  Caesar  is  routed  by  Cassibellaunus.  P.  78 

4.  Nennius,  brother  of  Cassibellaunus,  is  slain.  P.  79 

5.  Caesar  returns  ingloriously  to  Gaul.  Pp.  78-79 
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6.  Cassibellaunus  forms  a  stratagem  for  sinking   P.  79 
Caesar's  ships. 

7.  Caesar  is  a  second  time  vanquished  by  the       P.  79 
Britons. 

8.  Androgens  asks  Caesar's  aid  against  Cassibel-  P.  80 
launus. 

9.  Cassibellaunus,  besieged  by  Caesar,  desires       Pp.  80-81 
peace. 

10.  Androgens'  speech  to  Caesar;  Caesar  accepts   P.  81 
tribute  and  returns  to  Gaul. 

11.  Tenuantius  succeeds  Cassibellaunus  as  king   Pp.  81,  87 
of  Britain;  he  is  succeeded  by  Cymbeline. 

(After  making  the  sixth  division,  the  au- 
thor does  not  thereafter  refer  to  "ages  of 
the  world,"  but  enters  events  according  to 
a  system  of  exact  chronology.) 

The  Sixth  Age  of  the  World 

4  B.C.-A.D,   15 
PAGE  ENTRY 

12.  Death  of  Cymbeline,  the  father  of  Pp.  95, 100  a.d.  5,  a,d,  22 
Guiderius  and  Arviragus.                                (Double  entry) 
Claudius  invades  Britain.  P.  114  a.d.  44 

13.  Lucius  Hamo  treacherously  kills  P.  115  a.d.  44 
Guiderius,  son  of  Cymbeline. 

14.  Arviragus  submits  to  Claudius.  P.  115  a.d.  44 

15.  Claudius   gives   his   daughter   in  Pp.  115-116  a.d.  44 
marriage  to  Arviragus  and  returns 

to  Rome. 

16.  Arviragus   revolts;   Vespasian   is  Pp.  117, 118;  no;   a.d.  52,  56,  73; 
sent  to  Britain;  death  of  Arviragus.    119,126  5^;  73 

17.  Rodric,  leader  of  the  Picts,  is  van-   Pp.  126, 127  a.d.  73 
quished  by  Marius;  the  Picts 

bring  waives  from  Ireland. 

18.  Marius  is  succeeded  by  Coillus.       P.  128  a.d.  78 

19.  Lucius,  son  of  Coillus,  is  the  first  Pp.  135, 136, 141,   a.d.  115, 124, 
British  king  to  embrace  the  Chris-    146, 147, 149  185-201 
tian  faith. 

20.  Faganus  and  Duvanus  give  an  ac-  Pp.  146, 146-147    a.d.  186 
count  of  their  missionary  work  to 

the  pope  in  Rome  and  return  to 
Britain. 
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1.  Lucius  dies  without  issue. 

2.  The  Emperor  Severus  subdues 
part  of  Britain;  he  is  slain. 

3.  Carausius  is  advanced  to  be  king 
of  Britain. 

4.  Allectus  kills  Carausius  and  is 
himself  slain  by  Asclepiodotus. 

5.  Asclepiodotus  obtains  the  crown. 
Persecution  of  the  Christians  in 
Britain  by  Diocletian. 

6.  An  insurrection  incited  by  Coel, 
whose  daughter,  Helena,  Con- 
stantius  marries.  Birth  of  Con- 
stantine. 

7.  The  Romans  ask  the  aid  of  Con- 
stantine  against  Maxentius. 

8.  Constantine,  having  reduced 
Rome,  obtains  the  empire  of  the 
world;  Octavius  takes  possesssion 
of  the  throne  of  Britain. 

9.  Octavius  dies  after  a  long  reign; 
Maximian,  a  Roman  senator,  is 
desired  as  king  of  Britain. 

10.  Maximian,  reaching  Britain, 
avoids  battle  with  Conan  Meri- 
adoc. 

1 1.  The  kingdom  of  Britain  is  be- 
stowed on  Maximian. 

12.  Maximian  conquers  the  Armori- 
cans;  his  speech  to  Conan. 

13.  The  valor  of  the  Britons;  the  fame 
of  their  exploits. 

14.  Maximian  peoples  Armorica  with 
Britons,  then  conquers  Gaul  and 
Germany. 
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page 

ENTRY 

p.  149 

A.D.  201 

p.  150 

A.D.  201,206 

p.  164 

A.D.  287 

p.  166 

A.D.  293 

Pp.  167- 

168 

A.D.  294-303 

Pp.  167-168       A.D.  302-303 


P.  176 

Pp. 176-177 
Pp. 178-179 


P.  193 


A.D.  313 

A.D.  313 
A-D.  315-317 


A.D.  375 


Pp.  193-194       A.D.  379 


Pp. 193-194 

A.D.  379 

Pp.  196-197 

The  speech  is 
omitted 

p.  197 

A.D.  390 

p.  197 

A.D.  391 
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15.  Conan,  made  king  of  the  Armor-   Pp.  197-198 
ican  Britons,  sends  to  Cornwall 

for  wives  for  his  soldiers. 

16.  The    king   of    Cornwall    "sends   P.  198 
eleven    thousand    noble    virgins, 

and  sixty  thousand  of  the  meaner 
sort";  many  of  these  are  mur- 
dered by  order  of  Guanius,  king 
of  the  Huns,  and  Melga,  king  of 
the  Picts;  Maximian,  having  be- 
come emperor,  is  killed  at  Rome. 

Book  VI 

1.  Gratian  seizes  the  throne  on  the   P.  198 
death  of  Maximian.  Invasions  by   P.  204 
the    Scots,    Norwegians,    and 
Danes.  The   Britons  ask  aid  of 
Rome. 

2.  The  Romans  refuse  aid  and  with-   P.  207 
draw  their  legions  from  Britain; 
Guithelinus,  Archbishop  of  Lon- 
don, addresses  the  Britons. 

3.  The  Britons  are  harassed  by  Guan-  P.  207.  No  names 
ius  and  Melga.  are  given 

4.  Guithelinus  desires  assistance  from   P.  208 
Aldroen  of  Armorica. 

5.  Constantine,    king    of    Britain,   P.  211 
leaves  three  sons. 

6.  Constans  is  crowned  king  of  Brit-   P.  21 1 
ain  by  Vortigern. 

7.  Vortigern  causes  Constans  to  be   P.  212 
assassinated. 

8.  Aurelius   Ambrosius   and   Uther   P.  211 
Pendragon   flee   from   Vortigern 

into  Armorica.  (Cf.  p.  225 

9.  Vortigern  crowns  himself  king  of  P.  212 
Britain. 

10.  Vortigern  calls  the  Saxons  to  his   Pp.  214-215 
assistance  against  the  Picts  and 
Scots. 


A.D.  392 


A.D.  392 

"Six"  instead  of 
"sixty"  thousand 
virgins 


A.D.  392 

A.D.  420 


A.D.  434 

The  speech  is 
omitted     . 


A.D.  434 

A.D.  435 

A.D.  445 

A.D.  445 

A.D.  445 

A.D.  445 

A.D.  464) 
A.D.  445 

A.D.  447-448 
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1 1 .  Hengist  brings  great  numbers  of 
Saxons  into  Britain;  Vortigern 
assigns  them  large  regions  in  Lin- 
colnshire. 

12.  Vortigern  marries  Rowena, 
daughter  of  Hengist.  Hengist  is 
made  king  of  Kent. 

13.  Vortigern  welcomes  new  hordes 
of  Saxon  invaders.  The  Britons 
desert  Vortigern  and  choose  Vor- 
timer,  his  son,  as  king. 

Saints  Germanus  and  Lupus  re- 
store the  Christian  faith  which 
had  been  weakened  by  heresy  and 
invasions. 

14.  Vortimer's  goodness  incites  Ro- 
wena to  contrive  his  death  by 
poison. 

15.  Hengist  craftily  introduces  new 
bands  of  Saxons.  They  make  a 
treacherous  assault  on  the  princes 
of  the  Britons. 

16.  Eldol's  exploit.  Vortigern,  forced 
by  Hengist  to  yield  his  strongest 
fortresses,  retires  to  Wales. 

17.  Vortigern  consults  his  magicians 
as  to  the  best  course  of  action. 

18.  Vortigern  makes  inquiries  about 
the  birth  of  the  boy  Merlin. 

19.  Merlin's  advice  about  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower. 

Book  VII 

1 .  Geoffrey's    preface    to    Merlin's 
prophecy. 

2.  Geoffrey's    letter    to    Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
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page  entry 

Pp.  217-218  A.D.  450 


P.  218 
P.  222 

P.  220 
P.  221 


Pp.  212-214 


A.D.  450 
A.D.  456 

A.D.  453 
A.D.  454 


A.D.  446 


Pp.  221,223  A.D.  455,  460 

Pp.  223-224  A.D.  461 

Pp.  224-225  A.D.  461-462 

Pp.  225  A.D.  464 

P.  226  A.D.  464 

P.  226  A.D.  464 

Omitted 
Omitted 
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3, 4.  The  prophecy  of  Merlin.  Pp.  227-237  a.d.  465 

Book  VIII 

1 .  Vortigern  makes  inquiries  of  Mer-   P.  237  a.d.  465 
lin   concerning   his    own   death. 

Arrival   of   Aurelius   Ambrosius 
and  Uther  Pendragon. 

2.  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  made  king   P.  237  a.d.  466 
of  Briton,  burns  Vortigern  in  a 

tower. 

3.  Praise   of   Aurelius,   who   raises   P.  237  a.d.  465 
forces  against  Hengist. 

4.  Hengist   marches   against   Aure-   P.  239  a.d. 473  (Battle of 
lius,  and  prepares  for  a  sudden  Wippedsflete) 
assault  upon  the  Britons. 

5.  Aurelius  and  Hengist  engage  in   P.  242  a.d.  487 
battle  at  Maisbele. 

6.  Hengist  is  captured  by  Eldol.  Pp.  243-244  a.d.  489 

7.  Hengist  is  decapitated  by  Eldol.     P.  244  a.d.  489 

8.  Octa  besieged  at  York  surrenders   Pp.  244-245  a.d.  490 
to  Aurelius. 

9.  Aurelius  restores  all  things,  espe-   P.  246  a.d.  490 
cially  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  their 

ancient  state. 

10.  Aurelius  is  advised  by  Merlin  to   P.  245  a.d.  490 
remove  the  Giants'  Dance  from 

Ireland. 

1 1 .  Uther  Pendragon  is  appointed  to   P.  246  a.d.  490 
bring  the  Giants'  Dance  to  Brit- 
ain. 

12.  With  the  aid  of  Merlin,  the  Brit-  P.  246  a.d.  490 
ons  transport  the  Giants'  Dance  to 

Britain. 

13.  Pascentius,     son    of    Vortigern,   P.  250  a.d.  495 
brings  in  more  Saxons  against  the 

Britons. 

14.  Pascentius   assisted  by  the  Irish   P.  250  a.d.  497 
fleet  again  invades  Britain. 

15.  A  comet  presignifies  the  reign  of   P.  251  a.d.  497 
Uther. 
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16.  Pascentius    and    Gillomanus    are   P.  251  a.d.  497 
killed  in  batde. 

17.  Uther  Pendragon  is  made  king   P.  251  a.d.  497 
of  Britain. 

18.  Octa  and  Eosa  are  taken  in  batde.   P.  252  a.d.  498 

19.  Uther  visits  Ygerna  at  Tintagel.      P.  252  a.d.  498 

20.  Gorlois  is  killed;  Uther  marries   P.  252  a.d.  498 
Ygerna. 

21.  Octa  and  Eosa  renew  the  war.        Pp.  255-256  a.d.  509-511 

22.  Uther,  being  ill,  is  carried  on  a  P.  256  a.d.  512 
horse  litter  against  the  enemy. 

23.  Octa  and  Eosa  with  many  of  their   P.  257  a.d.  512 
men  are  killed. 

24.  Uther  is  poisoned  by  the  Saxons;    Pp.  257-258  a.d.  516 
he  is  buried  in  the  Giants'  Dance. 

Book  IX 
I.Arthur  is  crowned  king  of  Brit-   P.  258  a.d.  516 

ain;  he  besieges  the  city  of  York, 
wherein  are  Colgrin  and  the  Sax- 
ons. 

2.  Hoel  brings  an  army  to  his  assist-   P.  259 
ance. 

3.  Arthur  makes  the  Saxons  his  trib-   Pp.  259-260 
utaries. 

4.  Dubricius'    speech.    Arthur   kills   P.  260 
four  hundred  and  seventy  Saxons 
with  his  own  hand  in  one  battle. 

5.  The  Saxons  are  compelled  to  sur-   P.  261 
render. 

6.  Arthur  grants  pardon  to  the  Scots   Pp.  261-262 
and  Picts  besieged  at  Loch  Lo- 
mond. 

7.  Arthur  relates  the  wonderful  na- 
ture of  certain  ponds  in  Wales. 

8.  Arthur  restores  York  to  its  an-   P.  262 
cient  beauty. 


A.D. 

517 

A.D. 

518 

A.D. 

520 

A.D. 

521 

A.D. 

521 

Omitted 

A.D. 

522 
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A.D.  523 


9.  Arthur  appoints  tributary  kings;    P.  262 
marries  Guanhumara. 

10.  Arthur  subdues  Ireland,  Iceland,   P.  262 
Jutland,  and  the  Orkneys. 

11.  Arthur    subdues    Norway,    Den-   Pp.  265-266 
mark,  Aquitaine,  and  Gaul. 

12.  Arthur  summons  potentates  to  an 
assembly  in  the  City  of  the  Le- 
gions. 

13.  The  solemn  crown-wearing  of  Ar- 
thur. 

14.  Three  days  of  celebration,  after 
which  Arthur  distributes  rich  re- 
wards. 

15.  Arthur  receives  a  letter  from  Lu- 
cius Hiberius,  general  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

16.  Arthur  calls  a  council  of  his  sub- 
ject kings. 

17.  The  opinion  of  Hoel  concerning 
war  with  the  Romans. 

18.  The  opinion  of  Augusel. 

19.  Unanimous  agreement  upon  war 
with  the  Romans. 

20.  Arthur  refuses  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Romans  and  prepares  for  war. 

BookX 

1.  Lucius  Hiberius  calls  together  the 
eastern  kings  against  the  Britons. 

2.  Arthur  commits  to  Modred  the   P.  266 
government  of  Britain. 

3.  Arthur  kills  a  Spanish  giant  on 
Mont-Saint-Michel. 

4.  Gallant  victories  of  Arthur's  gen- 
erals over  the  Romans. 

5.  The  Romans  are  put  to  flight. 

6.  Lucius  Hiberius  goes  to  Langres;   P.  266 
strategic  victories  of  Arthur. 


A.D.  524 
A.D.  523-536 
Omitted 

Omitted 
Omitted 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Omitted 
Omitted 

Omitted 


A.D.  536 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Omitted 

A.D.  537 
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7.  Arthur's  exhortation  to  his  sol- 
diers. 

8.  Lucius  Hiberius'  speech  to  his 
army. 

9.  A  battle  between  Arthur  and  Lu- 
cius Hiberius.  Bedivere  the  butler 
is  slain. 

10.  Hoel  and  Gawain  display  signal 
valor  in  batde. 

11.  Lucius  Hiberius  is  killed.  The  Ro- 
mans escape  by  flight,  or  surrender 
themselves  as  slaves. 

12.  Arthur  marches  toward  Rome. 
He  receives  v/ord  that  Modred  has 
proved  traitor  and  has  married 
Guinevere. 

Book  XI 

1.  Modred,  after  a  great  slaughter  of 
Arthur's  men,  flees  to  Winchester. 

2.  Modred  is  killed.  Arthur,  being 
wounded,  entrusts  the  govern- 
ment to  Constantine  and  goes  to 
Avalon. 

3.  Constantine  is  harassed  by  the 
Saxons  and  Modred's  sons. 

4.  Constantine  is  killed  by  Aurelius 
Conan. 

5.  Aurelius  Conan  reigns  after  Con- 
stantine. 

6.  Wortiporn,  being  declared  king, 
conquers  the  Saxons. 

7.  Malgo  rules  the  whole  island  of 
Britain  with  Ireland,  Iceland,  Jut- 
land, the  Orkneys,  Norway,  and 
Denmark. 
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Omitted 
Omitted 
Omitted 

Omitted 
P.  266  A.D.  537 

Pp.  267-268       A.D.  539-540 


p.  267  A.D.  540 

Pp.  268-269       A.D.  541-542 


P.  269 

Inte 

rpolation 
A.D.  543 

p.  270 

A.D.  545 

p.  270 

A.D.  545 

p.  277 

A.D.  578 

p.  278 

A.D.  581 
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8.  Britain,  weakened  by  civil  war,  is   Pp.  279-280  a.d.  586 
wasted  by  Saxons  and  Africans. 

9.  The  author  upbraids  the  Britons.  Omitted 

10.  The  Britons  retire  into  Wales  and   P.  280  a.d.  586 
Cornwall. 

11.  The  Britons  lose  their  kingdom.     P.  280  a.d.  586 

12.  Augustine  is  sent  by  Pope  Greg-   Pp.  284-286  a.d.  596 
ory  to  the  Angles. 

13.  Edelfrith,  king  of  Northumbria,   Pp.  287,  289  a.d.  603 
attacks   Leicester   and   slays  two 

hundred  monks. 

Book  XII 

1.  Cadvan  rules  Britain  south  of  the 
Humber,  and  Edelfrith  the  rest. 

2.  Cadwallo    breaks    the    covenant 
made  with  Edwin. 

3.  Cadwallo  and  Edwin  quarrel. 

4.  Cadwallo  is  vanquished  by  Edwin 
and  driven  from  the  kingdom. 

5.  Salomon,  king  of  Armorica,  ad- 
dresses reproaches  to  Cadwallo. 

6.  Cadwallo  answers  Salomon. 

7.  Brian,  nephew  of  Cadwallo,  kills 
Edwin's  magician. 

8.  Cadwallo  takes  Penda  and  routs 
his  army. 

9.  Cadwallo  kills  Osric  and  Aidan 
in  fight. 

10.  Oswald  is  slain  by  Penda. 

11.  Oswin  submits  to  Cadwallo. 

12.  Cadwallo  allows  Penda  to  make 
an  insurrection  against  Oswin. 

13.  Penda  is  killed  by  Oswin. 
Cadwallo  dies;  his  body  is  em- 
balmed and  placed  within  a  statue 
set  on  a  brazen  horse  over  the 
western  gate  of  London. 

14.  Cadwallader  succeeds  Cadwallo.     P.  332 
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P.  294 

A.D.  610 

No 

mention  of  Cadvan 

Omitted 

P.  306 

A.D.  633 

P.  306 

A.D.  633 

Omitted 

Merely  ' 

"consilium  ei  promisit.' 

Omitted 

P.  307 

A.D.  633 

P.  308 

A.D.  634 

P.  309 

A.D.  634 

P.  313 

A.D.  644 

P.  314 

A.D.  645 

P.  322 

A.D.  655 

P.  322 

A.D.  655 

P.  332 

A.D.  676 

A.D.  676 
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HISTORIA  REGUM  BRITANNIAE  FLORES  HISTORIARUM 

Book  XII  Volume  I 

The  Sixth  Age  of  the  World 
4  B.c.-A.D.  15 
chapter  page  entry 

15.  The    Britons    are    compelled    by  Omitted 
famine    and    pestilence   to   leave 

Britain;  Cadvvallader  flees  to  Ar- 
morica. 

16.  The  Saxons  seize  all  Britain.  P.  344                      a.d.  687 

17.  Cadwallader  is  warned  by  an  an-  Discussion  of  who  Cadwallader  is 
gel  not  to  return  to  Britain. 

18.  Cadwallader  goes  to  Rome  and  P.  344                     a.d.  688 
dies. 

19.  The  Britons,  Ivor  and  Ini,  attack  Only  Ini,  the  West  Saxon,  has 
the   Angles.   Degeneracy   of   the  mention 
Britons.  P.  345                      a.d.  689 

20.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  conclu-  P.  345                       (Quoted  under 
sion.  entry  of 

A.D.  689) 


APPENDIX  III 


The  Early  "Laudes"  of  Rheims  and  Arles* 

LAUDES  SEU  ACCLAMATIONES 

Quae  in  Ecclesia  Remensi,  iuxta  antiquum  morem,  Orationem  inter  et  Epistolam  de- 
cantabantur 

(Histoire  de  la  province  ecclSsiastique  de  Reims,  II,  657) 


Canonici: 

Pueri: 

Canonici: 

Pueri: 

Canonici: 


Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat. 

Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat. 

Exaudi,  Christe. 

Domino  N.  a  Deo  decreto,  apostolico  et  sanctissimo  papae  vitae. 


Salvator  mundi  Pueri: 

Sancte  Petre 
Sancte  Paule 
Exaudi  Christe 


Redemptor  mundi 
Sancta  Maria 
Sancte  Michael 
Sancte  Gabriel 
Sancte  Joannes 
Exaudi  Christe 

Sancte  Nicasi 
Sancte  Remigi 
Sancte  Rigoberte 
Exaudi  Christe 

Sancte  Martine 
Sancte  Dionysi 
Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat, 

Christus  imperat 
Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat, 

Christus  imperat 
Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat, 

Christus  imperat 
Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat, 

Christus  imperat 


Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Domino  N.  Christianissimo  Regi  Fran- 

corum,  a  Deo  coronato,  magno  et 

pacifico,  vita  et  victoria 
Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Domino  N.  archiepiscopo  salus  per- 

petua 
Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Omnibus  iudicibus,  et  cuncto  exercitui 

Francorum  vita  et  victoria 
Tu  illos  adiuva 
Tu  illos  adiuva 
Lux,  via,  et  vita  nostra 

Rex  regum 

Gloria  nostra 


Ipsi  soli  imperium  gloria  et  potestas 

per  immortalia  saecula  saeculorum. 

Amen 
Ipsi  soli  virtus,  fortitudo,  et  victoria 

per     omnia     saecula     saeculorum. 

Amen 
Kyrie  eleison 

*  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  CXXXVIII,  Appendix  of  monumenta  before  the  tenth 
century,  Litaniae  et  Orationes  Antiquae,  cols.  889-890,  901-902. 


Ipsi  soli  honor,  laus  et  iubilatio  per 
infinita  saecula  saeculorum. 
Amen 

Christe  audi  nos 


1:1273 
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Christe  eleison  Kyrie  eleison 

Canonici  deinde  et  pueri,  ante  archiepiscopum  in  solio  sedentem  genua 

non  adeo  demisse  fiectentes,  pergunt: 
Te  pastorem  Deus  elegit 

In  hac  sede  Te  conservet 

Annos  vitae  Deus   multiplicet  feliciter,   feliciter, 

feliciter 
Tempora  bona  habeas,  tempora  bona    Multos  annos 

habeas,  tempora  bona  habeas 

LITANIAE  ARELATENSES 

Apud  Du  Cange,  Glossarium  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis,  ex  codice  MS  ecclesiae  Arela- 
tensis  argenteis  et  eburneis  laminis  texto 
Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat 
Exaudi  Christe,  Summo  pontifici  et  universali  papae  vita 

Salvator  mundi  Tu  ilium  adiuva 

Sancte  Petre  Tu  ilium  adiuva 

Sancte  Paule  Tu  ilium  adiuva 

Sancte  Andrea  Tu  ilium  adiuva 

Exaudi  Christe  N.  Pontifici,  clero  et  populo  sibi  commisso  salus  et  gloria 

Redemptor  mundi  Tu  ilium  adiuva 

Sancte  Ferreole  Tu  ilium  adiuva 

Sancte  Antidi  Tu  ilium  adiuva 

Sancte  Desiderate  Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Exaudi  Christe  N.  Regi  excellentissimp,  magno  et  pacifico,  a  Deo  coronato,  vita  et  vic- 
toria 

Protector  mundi  Tu  ilium  adiuva 

Sancte  Maurici  Tu  ilium  adiuva 

Sancte  Sigismunde                                                             '      ,  Tu  ilium  adiuva 

Sancte  Victor  Tu  ilium  adiuva 
Exaudi  Christe  N.  Inclytae  reginae  lux  et  gratia 

Lux  mundi  Tu  illam  adiuva 

Sancte  Perpetua  Tu  illam  adiuva 

Sancta  Lucia  Tu  illam  adiuva 

Sancta  Walburgis  Tu  illam  adiuva 
Exaudi  Christe  omnibus  iudicibus  cuncto  exercitui  Christianorum  vita  et  victoria 

Salvatio  nostra  Tu  illos  adiuva 

Sancte  Georgi  Tu  illos  adiuva 

Sancte  Theodore  Tu  illos  adiuva 

Sancte  Mercuri  Tu  illos  adiuva 
Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat 

Rex  noster  Christus  vincit 

.  . .  .  ia  nostra  Christus  vincit 

Auxilium  nostrum  Christus  vincit 

Liberatio  et  redemptio  nostra  Christus  vincit 

Victoria  nostra  Christus  vincit 

Arma  nostra  invictissima       '  Christus  vincit 

Murus  noster  inexpugnabilis  Christus  vincit 

Defensio  et  cxaltatio  nostra  Christus  vincit 

Lux,  via,  et  vita  nostra  Christus  vincit     ' 
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Ipsi  soli  imperium,  gloria,  et  potestas  per  immortalia  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen 
Ipsi  soli  honor  et  iubilatio  per  infinita  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen 
Ipsi  soli  virtus  fortitudo  et  victoria  per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen 
Christe  audi  nos,  Christe  audi  nos,  Christe  audi  nos 
Kirie  eleison,  Christe  eleison,  Kirie  eleison 

Te  pastorem  Dominus  elegit 

In  ista  sede  Dominus  conservet 

Annos  vitae  Dominus  multiplicet 

Feliciter     Feliciter     Feliciter 

Tempora  bona  habeas     Tempora  bona  habeas     Tempora  bona  habeas 

Multos  annos     Multos  annos     Multos  annos 


APPENDIX  IV 

LiTTERA  Regis,  missa  Papae,  declaratoria  juris  sui,  quod  habet 

IN  DOMINIUM  SCOTIAE 

Sanctissimo  in  Christo  patri,  Domino  Bonifacio,  divina  providentia,  Sanctae  Romanae 
et  Universalis  Ecclesiae  Summo  Pontifici,  Edwardus,  Dei  gratia,  Rex  Angliae,  Dominus 
Hiberniae,  Dux  Aquitanniae,  salutem  et  devota  pedum  oscula  beatorum.  Infra  scripta, 
non  in  forma  nee  figura  judicii,  sed  omnino  extra  judicium  proferenda,  sanctae  pater- 
nitatis  vestrae  conscientiae  vobis  transmisimus  exhibenda.  Altissimus,  inspector  cordium, 
vestrae  scrinio  memoriae  indelebili  stylo  novit  inscribi,  quod  antecessores  et  progeni- 
tores  nostri,  Reges  Angliae,  juris  superioris  et  directi  dominii,  ab  antiquissimis  retro 
temporibus,  regno  Scotiae,  et  omnibus  ipsius  Regibus,  in  temporalibus,  et  annexis  eisdem, 
praefuerunt;  et  ab  eisdem  pro  regno  Scotiae,  et  ejusdem  proceribus,  a  quibus  habere 
volebant,  legalia  homagia  receperunt,  et  fidelitatis  debita  juramenta.  Nos  juris  et  dominii 
possessionem  continuantes  pro  tempore  nostro,  eadem  tam  a  Rege  Scotiae  recepimus, 
quam  a  proceribus  ipsius  regni.  Quinimmo  tanta  juris  et  dominii  praerogativa  super 
regnum  Scotiae,  et  ejusdem  Regem,  gaudebant,  quod  regnum  ipsum  suis  fidelibus  con- 
ferebant.  Reges  etiam  ex  justis  causis  amovebant,  et  constituerunt  sub  se,  loco  ipsorum, 
alios  regnaturos.  Quae  proculdubio  notoria  fuisse,  et  esse  creduntur,  apud  omnes,  licet 
aliud  forsan  paternis  vestris  auribus  per  pacis  aemulos,  et  rebellionis  filios,  fuerit  falsa 
insinuatione  suggestum;  a  quorum  machinosis  et  imaginariis  figmentis,  ut  vestrae  Sanc- 
titatis  oculus  avertatur,  suppliciter  quaesumus,  et  paternam  clementiam  et  excellentiam 
devotis  affectibus  exoramus. 

Sub  temporibus  Hely  et  Samuelis  Prophetae,  vir  quidam  strenuus  et  insignis,  'Brutus' 
nomine,  de  genere  Trojanorum,  post  excidium  urbis  Trojae,  cum  multis  nobilibus 
Trojanorum,  applicuit  in  quamdam  insulam,  tunc  'Albyon'  vocatam,  et  a  gigantibus 
inhabitatam;  quibus  devictis  sua  potentia,  et  occisis,  earn  de  nomine  suo  'Britanniam,' 
sociosque  suos  'Britones,'  appellavit.  Postea  regnum  suum  tribus  filiis  suis  divisit.  Locrino, 
primogenito  suo,  dedit  illam  partem,  quae  quondam  'Loegria,'  nunc  vero  'Anglia,'  nom- 
inatur.  Albanacto,  secundo  filio,  dedit  Albaniam,  quae  nunc  'Scotia'  vocatur,  Cambro 
vero,  tertio  filio,  dedit  Cambriam,  quae  modo  'Wallia'  appellatur;  reservata  Locrino, 
seniori,  regia  dignitate.  Biennio  post  mortem  Bruti,  applicuit  in  Albania  Rex  Hunorum, 
'Humber'  nomine,  qui  Albanactum,  ffatrem  Locrini,  peremit.  Quem  mox  Locrinus  perse- 
cutus  est.  Humber  vero  fugiens,  submersus  est  in  flumine,  quod  de  suo  nomine  vocatur 
'Humber.'  Et  sic  Albania  devolvitur  ad  Locrinum.  Ex  post,  Dunwallus,  Rex  Britonum, 
Staterium,  Regem  Scotiae,  sibi  rebellem,  occidit,  et  terram  in  deditionem  accepit.  Item, 
duo  filii  Dunwallonis  scilicet,  Belinus  et  Brennius,  inter  se  regnum  patris  sui  diviserunt; 
ita  quod  Belinus,  senior,  diadema  insulae,  cum  Britannia,  Wallia,  et  Cornubia,  possedit. 
Brennius  vero,  sub  eo  regnaturus,  Scotiam  accepit.  Petebat  enim  Trojana  consuetudo, 
ut  dignitas  haereditatis  primogenito  perveniret.  Item,  Arthurus,  Rex  Britonum  famosissi- 
mus,  Scotiam,  sibi  rebellem,  subjecit,  et  fere  totam  gentem  delevit;  et  postea  quendam, 
nomine  'Anguselum,'  in  regem  Scotiae  praefecit.  Et  cum  postea  idem  Rex  Arthurus 
apud  civitatem  Legionum  festum  faceret  celeberrimum,  interfuerunt  ibidem  omnes 
Reges  sibi  subjecti;  inter  quos  Anguselus,  Rex  Scotiae,  servitium  pro  regno  suo  exhibens 
debitum,  gladium  Regis  Arthuri  detulit  ante  ipsum;  et  successive  omnes  Reges  Scotiae 
omnibus  Regibus  Britonum  fuerunt  subjecti.  Succedentibus  autem  Regibus  Angliae,  in 
eadem  insula  ipsius  monarchiam  et  dominium  obtinent  consequenter,  Edwardus,  dictus 
'Senior,'  filius  Alfrcdi,  Regis  Angliae,  Scotorum,  Cumbrorum,  et  Stregvi'allorum,  Reges, 
tanquam  supcriori  domino,  subjcctos  habuit,  et  submissos.  .  . . 


APPENDIX  V 

Tournament  and  Round  Table  in  the  Chronicles,  Especially 

THE  "AnNALES  DE  DuNSTAPLIa" 

In  his  Historia  Rerum  Anglicarum  {ca.  1197),  William  of  Newburgh  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  an  account  of  the  first  tournaments  in  England.  He 
describes  tournaments  as  military  exercises  carried  out  not  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  but  only  for  the  practice,  and  for  the  display  of  prowess.  They 
were  first  celebrated  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  but  were 
prohibited  by  his  successor,  Henry  II.  In  spite  of  church  councils  and 
synods  forbidding  "tournaments,  which  jeopardize  life,"^  they  were  en- 
couraged by  Richard  I  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary  to  train 
English  youth  in  the  art  and  practice  of  warfare:  the  French  knights  exer- 
cised in  these  martial  sports  were  far  more  expert  in  the  use  of  arms  than 
the  English;  the  king  would  not  have  his  knights  exposed  to  the  contempt 
of  the  foreigners.^  These  patriotic  motives  may  have  been  prompted  in 
part  by  avarice.  Before  any  individual  could  take  part  in  such  martial  exer- 
cises a  royal  license  was  requisite,  and  a  price  was  duly  fixed  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  marks  for  an  earl,  ten  for  a  baron,  four  for  a  knight  with  land, 
and  two  for  a  knight  without  land.^ 

The  first  entry  in  the  Dunstable  Annals  on  the  subject  of  tournaments 
refers  to  a  prohibition  of  these  exercises  in  12 17,  after  the  departure  from 
England  of  Prince  Louis  of  France.*  It  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  prince 

^  The  Council  of  Clermont  (1130),  canon  9,  and  the  Second  Lateran  Council  (1139), 
canon  14,  prohibit  them.  C.  J.  Hefele,  Histoire  des  Conciles  d'apres  les  documents  origi- 
naux  (trans,  and  ed.  H.  Le  Clerq,  8  vols.,  1907-1938),  V,  688,  729;  the  Third  Lateran 
Council  (1179),  canon  20,  condemns  "detestabiles  illas  nundinas  vel  ferias,  quas  vulgo 
tormeamenta  vocant,"  in  which  men  show  oflf  their  skill  at  the  risk  of  life,  ibid.,  V,  1 102; 
the  Fourth  Lateran  repeats  the  condemnation.  Rymer's  Foedera  I  and  II  contain  almost 
innumerable  prohibitions  between  121 6  and  1330. 

'^Historia  Rerum  Anglicarum  (ed.  H.  C.  Hamilton,  1846),  II,  127—128.  Du  Cange, 
Glossarium  Mediae  et  Infimae  Latinitatis  (ed.  G.  Henschel,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1 840-1 850), 
VI,  613a,  quotes  from  the  Chronicle  of  Tours  the  statement  that  Geoffroi  de  Preulli,  a 
knight  of  Anjou  (d.  1066),  invented  tournaments,  Du  Cange  adds,  quoting  Matthew 
Paris,  that  they  were  introduced  into  England  from  France  and  were  called  "conflictus 
Gallici";  that  their  inventors  decreed  from  the  beginning  that  the  weapons  used  were  to 
be  "tela  lusitoria,"  i.e.,  "armes  courtoises,"  as  opposed  to  "aculeata"  or  "a  outrance." 
Cf.  VII,  23-35. 

^  Chronica  Rogeri  de  Hovedene,  III,  268;  Rymer,  Foedera  (1816),  I,  i,  p.  65.  Richard 
appointed  five  places  for  holding  tournaments:  between  Salisbury  and  Wilton;  between 
Warwick  and  Kenil worth;  between  Stamford  and  Wallingford;  between  Brackley  and 
Mixbury;  and  between  Blyth  and  Tickhill.  Jos.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 
People  of  England  (1903),  p.  118,  cites  Harleian  MS  69;  Holinshed  prints  the  charter, 
Chronicles  (ed.  Henry  Ellis,  1807),  II,  253. 

*  This  was  Louis,  heir  to  Philip  II  of  France,  and  afterward  King  Louis  VIII  of 
France.  The  Dunstable  Annals  describe  his  election  to  the  succession  in  England  by  the 
barons  hostile  to  King  John,  his  arrival  in  England,  his  devastating  passage  through 
Dunstable,  his  departure  for  France,  and  his  leaving  behind  him  a  large  band  of  knights 
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had  left  behind  him  a  body  of  French  knights  who  had  engaged  in  tourna- 
ments with  the  English  knights.  These  tournaments  are  now  forbidden 
as  entailing  danger  to  the  king  and  expense  to  the  poor:  "vergebant  ad 
periculum  regis  et  iacturam  pauperis"— 'poor'  referring  evidently  to  poor 
knights,— and  the  foreigners  are  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  the  coun- 
try ."^  Curiously  enough,  fortune  obliged  William  Marshal  (Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  regent  for  young  Henry  III),  who  had  acquired  fame  in  knightly 
lists  in  France,  to  issue  a  letter,  not  condemning  tournaments  in  general, 
but  preventing  "these  tournaments,  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  we 
fear  a  disturbance  in  our  realm,  which  may  God  avert.""  Later,  the  young 
king's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  forbidden  to  hold  a  tournament  at 
Northampton,  "until  our  realm  be  more  secure."^  Similar  prohibitions  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  but  to  so  little  avail  that  in  1220,  the  DunsMble  Annals 
record,  "tourneyers  and  their  aiders  and  abettors  and  those  who  carry  vict- 
uals to  tournaments  are  ordered  to  be  excommunicated  all  together  every 
Sunday  (torneatores  et  eorum  receptores  et  eorum  f  auto  res  et  portitores 
mercium  vel  victualium  ad  torneamenta  iussi  sunt  excommunicari  in 
genere  per  singulos  dies  Dominicos)."^  Evidently,  as  an  assistance  to  pre- 
venting disturbances,  Rome  was  asked  to  intervene,  for  in  March,  1228,  a 
letter  from  Pope  Gregory  IX  directs  that  certain  tournaments  held  in 
England  be  discontinued.^  It  gives  as  one  reason  the  fact  that  certain  barons 
were  taking  advantage  of  these  meetings  to  discuss  the  king's  policy  and 
to  make  compacts  to  resist  it.  In  1232,  King  Henry  III  himself  issued  an 
edict  which  contains  the  first  mention  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  a  historical 
record  produced  in  England  of  the  "tabula  rotunda"  as  a  ludus}""  Before 
setting  out  for  Shropshire  to  hold  a  conference  with  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth, 
the  king,  in  a  personal  decree  addressed  to  all  his  faithful  subjects  who 
are  about  to  assemble  for  a  tournament,  forbids  them  to  meet  "ad  Tabulam 
Rotundam  turneare,"  under  pain  of  severe  penalty,  and  adds,  "et  praeterea 
non  permittemus  quod  de  cetero  torneetis  in  terra  nostra. "^^ 

who  were  to  hold  tournaments  with  the  EngUsh  nobles.  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  pp.  45- 
51.  It  is  small  wonder  that  these  meetings  were  prohibited  by  the  regent  of  Henry  III. 

'/^/^.,  p.  51. 

^  Patent  Rolls,  Henry  III,  Vol.  I,  p.  1 16. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  174;  Kate  Norgate,  The  Minority  of  Henry  III  (London,  Macmillan,  191 2), 
pp.  96-97- 

^  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  60. 

"  Rym.er,  Foedera,  II,  i,  p.  103.  F.  A.  Gasquet,  Henry  III  and  the  Church  (London, 
1905),  P-  116,  gives  the  historical  setting  of  the  prohibition. 

"^  C£.  Chronicon  Alberici  Trium  Fontium,  Accessiones  Historicae  Scriptores  rerum 
Germanicarum  (cd.  G.  Leibnitz,  Hanover,  1700),  II,  555,  entry  for  1235:  Multi  Flan- 
driae  barones  apud  Hesdinum,  ubi  se  exercebant  ad  Tabulam  Rotundam,  cruce  sig- 
nantur. 

"  Rymcr,  Foedera,  I,  i,  p.  112;  July  20,  1232: 

"Rex  omnibus  fidelibus  suis,  qui  conventuri  sunt  ad  rotundam  tabulam,  salutem. 
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By  1233,  peace  was  well  enough  established  in  the  realm  for  tournaments 
to  be  sanctioned,  and  we  read  in  the  Dunstable  Annals  (p.  130)  that  they 
were  permitted  by  the  king  in  four  places:  Dunstable,  Brackley,  Blyth,  and 
Stamford— all  south  of  the  Trent. 

It  seems  pertinent  here  to  supplement  the  history  of  the  tournament  in 
the  Annals  by  notes  from  Matthew  Paris,  who  was  writing  at  the  same  time 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans.  In  his  chronicle  we  find  what  seems  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  change  of  name,  in  a  specific  instance,  from  tournament 
to  Round  Table.  He  records  that  on  December  8,  1251,  a  tournament  was 
held  at  Rochester— "torneamentum  aculeatum"— between  English  knights 
and  foreigners,  in  which  rules  and  regulations  were  thrown  to  the  winds; 
the  foreigners  were  disgracefully  beaten  with  staves,  and  fled  to  the  city  for 
refuge.  Hostility  between  English  and  foreign  knights  increased.''^ 

An  entry  for  September  15,  1252,  the  next  year,  leads  one  to  judge  that 
the  changing  of  the  name  to  Round  Table  was  an  effort  to  revive  the  dig- 
nity of  the  favorite  sport  which  the  year  before  had  been  so  disgrace- 
fully conducted.  The  knights  themselves  resolved  to  exercise  their  skill 
and  valor,  not  as  in  that  hastilude  (spearplay)  which  is  commonly  called 
tournament,  but  rather  in  that  knightly  sport  the  Round  Table: 

1252.  Milites  ut  exercitio  militari  peritiam  suam  et  strenuitatem  experirentur,  constitue- 
runt  non  ut  in  hastiludio  quod  vulgariter  torneamentum  dicitur,  sed  potius  in  illo  ludo 
militari  qui  mensa  rotunda  dicitur,  vires  suas  attemptarent/^ 

That  their  resolutions  were  eflfectual  is  clear  from  the  description  of  a 
contest  at  Walden  in  which  English  knights  on  the  first  two  days  disported 
themselves  according  to  regulations  so  gallantly  and  delightfully— "strenue 
et  delectabiliter"— that  all  the  foreigners  present  were  in  admiration  of 
them.  But  on  the  fourth  day  after,  Arnold  de  Montigny  was  killed  by  Roger 
Lemburn,  "whose  lance  was  not  blunted  as  it  ought  to  have  been.""  Like- 
wise in  1252,  a  young  knight  was  killed  at  a  Round  Table  at  Blyth.^^  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  changing  the  name  of  the  sport  did  not  change  its 

Cum  simus  in  itinere  versus  partes  Salop,  colloquium  habituri  cum  Lewelino  Principe  de 
Abbefrau  et  Domino  de  Snaudown,  vobis  mandamus  firmiter  iniungentes  in  fide  qua 
nobis  tenemini  quod  tempestive  nos  sequentes  nuUatenus  ad  praedictam  Tabulam  con- 
venientes  turneare  praesumatis  contra  banc  prohibitionem  nostram. 

"Scituri  pro  certo  quod  si  feceritis  ita  graviter  ad  corpora  et  catalla  nos  capiemus  quod 
vos  et  vestri  vos  sentietis  inde  in  posterum  gravatos. 

"Et  praeterea  non  permittemus  quod  de  cetero  torneetis  in  terra  nostra. 

"Teste  Rege,  apud  Westm.  20  die  Julii,  1232." 

^"  Chronica  Maiora  M.  Parisiensis,  V,  265. 

"  Chronica  Maiora  M.  Parisiensis,  V,  318. 

'^^Ibid.  Du  Cange,  Glossarium,  VI,  483,  cites  the  entry  for  1251,  but  not  that  for 
1252;  perhaps  he  did  not  notice  a  connection  between  the  two.  Pope  Clement  V  in  a 
bull  (1312)  declared,  "Round  Tables,  as  they  are  popularly  called  in  some  places, 
threaten  the  same  losses  and  dangers  as  tournaments."  Du  Cange,  as  above. 

^^  Annales  Monasterii  de  Theo\esberia  {Annates  Monastici,  II),  p.  150. 
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nature  if  rules  of  honor  and  courtesy  were  not  observed  voluntarily  and 
with  integrity.  These  two  entries,  both  in  the  same  year  (1252),  are,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  in  the  extant  Latin  chronicles  of  England  in  which  the  expres- 
sion "Mensa  Rotunda"  or  "Tabula  Rotunda"  appears. 

In  the  Dunstable  Annals  the  term  "torneamentum"  is  used  until  1284. 
Thus  it  is  recorded  in  1260  that  Prince  Edward  and  his  retinue  went  abroad 
for  a  tournament;^"  again,  in  1262,  there  is  an  entry  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  lists  in  Gascony  the  prince  was  gravely  wounded.^^  The  accident  may 
have  influenced  Henry  III  to  prohibit,  in  a  letter  directed  to  the  prior  of 
Dunstable,  a  tournament  which  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
Henry,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  two  chief  enemies  of  the  king,  had  arranged 
to  hold  at  Dunstable^^  on  Ash  Wednesday,  1264.  De  Clare  immediately 
announced  a  tournament  to  take  place  at  Northampton  in  March  of  the 
following  year;  but  in  the  meantime  the  overtures  for  peace  made  by  Prince 
Edward  were  accepted  by  De  Clare,  who  did  not  appear  at  Northampton/* 
After  the  general  pacification  of  the  country  in  1267,  when  order  and  royal 
authority  were  definitely  reestablished,  the  nobles  still  burned  with  de- 
sire for  martial  sports— "conflagrarent,"  says  Thomas  Wykes, — and  tourna- 
ments were  held  everywhere  throughout  the  land,  sometimes  on  the  same 
day  at  towns  not  a  day's  distance  apart.^*^  They  took  place  regularly  at 
Dunstable,  the  times  chosen  being,  as  a  rule,  feast  days  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  days  just  before  the  opening  of  Lent,  or  those  after  the  harvest, 
in  October.  We  find  recorded  a  tournament  held  there  in  May,  1268; 
after  Easter,  in  1279,  a  "fortissimum  torneamentum";  in  March,  1280,  one 
that  was  "durum";  and  in  1292,  on  Ash  Wednesday,  a  clash  that  was 
"durissimum."^  Many  a  tournament  left  its  tale  of  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  chronicles.  Thus  at  Dunstable,  in  1293,  "quidem  armiger  famosissi- 
mus  occisus  est  et  sepultus  est  apud  nos."  The  Annals  of  this  monastery 
record  that  in  1294  the  Duke  of  Brabant  held  a  Round  Table  in  his  do- 
mains, attended  by  French  and  English  knights,  at  which  the  duke  himself 
lost  his  life. 

The  first  mention  of  a  Round  Table  in  the  Dunstable  Annals  is  in  an 
entry  for  1284  when  Edward  I  assembled  at  Snowdown  English  and  for- 
eign knights.  It  is  characteristic  of  these  annals  that  they  should  note  the 
expense,^^  a  feature  not  mentioned  by  chroniclers  less  alert  to  economic 
aspects  of  events  which  they  record.  The  Annals  of  Waverley  say  nothing  of 
expense,  but  indicate  the  nature  of  the  entertainment:  Edward  I  proclaimed 

'"  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  216. 

"/^/^.,p.  218. 

""^  Ibid.,  p.  238. 

'■'  Ihid.,  pp.  238-239. 

*"  Chronicon  Thomae  Wykes,  pp.  210,  212. 

^''  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  373. 

''^  Ibid.,  p.  313. 
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a  Round  Table  at  Nefyn  in  Wales  with  dances  and  tournaments— 
"Rotundam  tabulam  praeconizatam  in  choreis  et  hastiludiis"— as  a  sign 
of  his  triumph  over  the  Welsh."^ 

That  the  idea  of  Round  Table  was  becoming  associated  with  extrava- 
gance is  evident  from  the  increasing  emphasis  placed  by  chroniclers, 
sometimes  with  an  expression  of  virtuous  indignation,  upon  its  sumptu- 
ousness  and  the  profuse  expenditures.^*  The  entertainment  at  Nefyn 
in  1284  to  celebrate  the  consummation  of  Edward  I's  conquest  of  Wales 
had  already  been  outdone  in  magnificence  by  the  famous  Round  Table 
held  in  1279  at  Kenil worth  by  Roger  de  Mortimer  in  solemn  celebra- 
tion of  his  retirement  from  martial  exercises— "armorum  exercitioni  vale- 
dicens."  From  the  chronicles  of  Rishanger  and  Wykes  we  learn  that 
Mortimer  invited  two  hundred  knights  and  ladies  to  "ludum  militarem 
quem  vocant  Rotundam  Tabulam,"  and  served  an  elaborate  banquet, 
"profusissimis  expensis,  tamen  inutilibus."^^  Evidently  the  grandeur  of 
the  entertainment  made  the  name  seem  inadequate  to  describe  it,  for 
Wykes  adds  that  it  was  what  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  call  a 
Round  Table. 

It  was  at  the  request  of  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights  of  England  that 
the  Statute  of  Arms  for  Tournaments  laid  down  in  1292  new  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  game,  eliminating  much  unfair  play  and  reducing  peril 
to  life.  That  these  rules  were  effectively  observed,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  entries  during  the  succeeding  half  century.^^ 
Certain  it  is  that  before  1343  both  the  exercise  and  the  spirit  of  the  tourna- 
ment had  changed.  Instead  of  the  "fortissimum  torneamentum  percussum 
est  et  quidam  famosissimus  armiger  occisus  est"  of  1292,  there  was  a  very 
beautiful  hastilude  with  no  injury  to  anyone: 

1343.  Circa  festum  Nativitatis  beati  Joannis  Baptistae  ad  proclamationem  domini  Robert! 
de  Morlee,  fuerunt  facta  hastiludia  pulcherrima  iuxta  Londonias  apud  Smythefeld  .  . . 
in  quibus  ex  exteriori  parte  equitabant  princeps  Walliae,  comites,  barones,  milites 

'^  Annales  de  Waverleia,  p.  402.  Cf,  Annales  de  Wigornia,  p.  491;  Annales  de  Theo- 
kesberia,  p.  150;  Annales  de  Oseneia,  p.  281;  Rishanger,  Chronica,  p.  no.  In  1302,  after 
his  triumphs  in  Scotland,  Edward  I  celebrated  a  Round  Table  at  Falkirk.  Annales 
Londonienses,  p.  104. 

^*  Chronicon  Wykes,  pp.  281,  282;  Chronicon  Hemingburgh,  II,  8. 

^^  Rishanger,  Chronica,  p.  94;  Chronicon  Wykes,  p.  211. 

^  For  instance,  the  tournament  at  Stepney  in  1305,  Annales  Londoniensis,  p.  142;  the 
Round  Table  held  at  Wigmore  Castle  by  Roger  Mortimer  in  1328,  Avesbury,  De  Gestis, 
p.  284;  a  great  tournament  at  Dartford  in  June,  1331,  in  which  King  Edward  III  took 
part,  Annales  Paulini,  p.  352;  an  elaborate  Round  Table  at  Smithfield  in  1334,  ibid., 
p.  361;  Adae  Murimuth  Continuatio  Chronicarum,  pp.  63,  123,  146. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  there  were  no  accidents.  Witness  the  account  of  the  "cele- 
berrimum  hastiludium"  in  Cheapside,  September,  133 1,  where  the  grandstand  col- 
lapsed and  endangered  the  lives  of  the  queen,  her  ladies,  and  their  knights.  Annales 
Paulini,  p.  355;  Murimuth,  op.  cit.  Edward  III  is  described  by  Robert  of  Avesbury  as 
"rex  qui  torneamenta  et  hastiludia  frequentavit."  De  Gestis,  p.  286. 
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infiniti .  .  .  per   triduum    continuantes,    absque   malum    seu    et    molestiam   cuiquam 
faciendo."' 

In  the  following  year,  Edward  III  established  a  Round  Table  on  a  scale 
far  surpassing  in  extent  and  magnificence  any  that  had  preceded.  On 
January  i,  1344,  he  issued  a  letter  guaranteeing  to  earls,  barons,  knights, 
and  other  participants,  from  whatever  region  or  nation,  safe  conduct  to 
the  "hastiludia  et  justas  generales"  which  had  been  ordained  for  the  recre- 
ation and  solace  of  military  men  who  delight  in  the  exercise  of  arms/^  The 
festivity  had  already  been  proclaimed  in  countries  overseas/''  The  ladies 
of  the  south  of  England  were  invited,  and  also  the  wives  of  the  burgesses 
of  London.^" 

It  is  from  the  contemporary  pen  of  Adam  Murimuth  that  we  have  an 
incomparable  description  of  the  magnificence,  the  gaiety,  and  the  splendid 
banquet.^^  Four  days  of  lavish  entertainment  at  tournaments  were  followed 
by  a  glorious  solemn  feast  at  which  the  king,  Edward  III,  and  his  queen, 
Philippa,  "wore  their  crowns"  and  imitated,  one  would  think,  the  elabo- 
rate ceremonies  which,  according  to  Geoflfrey's  HRB^'  were  carried  out 
by  King  Arthur  and  Queen  Guinevere  at  the  great  Pentecostal  feast.  After 
Mass  on  the  fifth  day.  King  Edward  took  a  solemn  oath  to  restore  the 
Round  Table  of  Arthur,  and  to  hold  in  commemoration  of  this  institution 
a  celebration  at  Windsor  every  year  in  the  Pentecostal  season.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1344,  the  king  issued  orders  for  the  construction  at  Windsor  of  a 
"nobilissima  domus,  quae  Rotunda  Tabula  vocaretur,"  with  a  diameter 
of  200  feet,  at  which  the  banquet  associated  with  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Round  Table  would  be  served.  The  fame  of  the 
institution  speedily  spread  abroad.  At  once,  Philip  VI  of  France  erected 
at  his  court  a  Round  Table  modeled  on  Edward's,  in  order  to  attract  the 
knights  of  Germany  and  Italy  to  France  instead  of  to  England,  whither 
they  were  hastening— "Provocatus  facto  Regis  Angliae,  coepit  et  ipse  Ro- 
tundam  construere  Tabulam  in  terra  sua;  ut  sic  alliceret  militiam  Aleman- 
niae  et  Italiae,  et  impediret  ne  ad  Regis  Angliae  Tabulam  properarent."^ 

"^  Murimuth,  op.  cit.,  p.  230. 

^  Rymer,  Foedera,  II,  4,  p.  157;  Patent  Rolls,  Edward  III,  p.  2,  n.  2. 

""  Froissart,  (Euvres  (ed.  K.  de  Lettenhove,  25  vols.,  Brussels,  1868),  Chroniques, 
IV  (1342-1346),  p.  204,  says  that  King  Edward  Ill's  heralds  had  announced  the  joust 
in  Scotland,  Brabant,  Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Lombardy. 

'"'"  Adae  Murimuth  Continuatio  Chronicarum,  p.  155.  Murimuth  tells  how  generously 
the  invitation  was  answered.  So  many  women  came  that  they  filled  the  great  banquet 
hall  of  Windsor  Castle,  leaving  no  place  there  for  the  men,  who  had  to  be  served 
in  a  pavilion.  C£.  Chaucer's  description  of  the  five  fourteenth-century  guildsmen,  "each 
fit  to  be  a  fair  burgess,"  and  of  their  ambitious  wives.  Complete  WorI{s,  ed,  F.  N. 
Robinson  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1933),  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  361  fT. 

"'  Murimuth,  Continuatio  Chronicarum,  pp.  155-156  and  231-232. 

'"'^  IX,  xii,  13.  Cf.  pp.  56-57  above. 

"■'  Walsingham,  Htst.  Ang.,  I,  263;  Ypodigma  Neustria,  p.  282.  Froissart,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
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The  rivalry  between  the  two  monarchs  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
defeating  the  purpose  of  both,  for  after  1345  we  hear  little  about  these 
Round  Tables.  In  England,  according  to  the  more  general  opinion,  the 
Round  Table  was  succeeded  by  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  its  patron 
was  not  King  Arthur,  but  St.  George. 

In  the  late  fourteenth  century,  royal  patronage  of  the  tournament  in- 
creased, observance  of  rules  was  more  strictly  enforced,  splendor  and  spec- 
tacle grew  more  brilliant,  and  rich  rewards  were  ofifered  to  winners  in 
jousts.  As  the  elements  of  masking  and  pageantry  became  dominant  in 
it,  its  character  changed.^*  With  the  decay  of  chivalry  it  lost  its  spirit,  and 
the  elaborate  pageants  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  no  longer  the  same 
sport  as  the  medieval  tournament. 

203-204,  says  that  King  Edward  III,  at  the  feast  in  1344  described  above  (by  Murimuth), 
established  the  Order  of  the  Garter  with  St,  George  as  its  patron.  I  have  not  found  in 
Latin  chronicles  a  confirmation  of  his  statements.  Holinshed,  II,  628,  repeats  Froissart's 
account.  The  part  of  Froissart's  Chronicles  relating  to  English  history  is  known  to 
contain  many  erorrs.  The  origin  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  a  moot  question.  All  the 
original  records  have  perished.  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  Archaeologia,  XXX,  104—163,  esp. 
p.  127,  formulates  briefly  the  conclusions  of  investigators. 

'^  See  the  very  detailed  regulations  drawn  up  by  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester  and 
Constable  of  London,  quoted  in  their  entirety  by  Sir  F.  H.  Cripps-Day,  History  of  the 
Tournament  in  England  and  France  (London,  Quaritch,  191 8),  App.  II.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  modern  pageant,  "The  Elizabethan  Triumph,"  produced  in  London  in 
1 91 2,  were  based  on  these  rules.  Illustrated  London  News,  July  13,  1912,  pp.  48-49. 
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